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ELaeuTiaNARi introduction. 



Good Bbaiiiiri» 



Definition, — The appnpnate intdUehud and emodoMd ntter- 
anee of writfeni langiuige. It wiSL be obienred tibat vmsat reading is 
atone- refenred tia in tfaos and a&er parte of the book. The urn of 
tlie word natural is pmrpoeBl^r aivolded, as many ivoaid oanfincod 
liia yiUkiihg eS6el9 ci fliSim habii9 of readUbg mlii tin natond yaxky 
a&d expreanv<e* utterance of cfail<yiood) or tiie renifcB of Ae eanfbl 
eniti^tion' of liie ear and Tdioev 

The full eaphmadon of the^ definition wonld ibvolTe the saeO' 
tific and systeniatic arrangement of the -whole' aabject of' Ebcntum, 
which will be simplified, and briefly presented in the fbllowiog 
pages. Those who wish to stady tiie art of Elocution, will find it 
more fully presented in the American School Header, and the vol- 
ume entitled OiUhaphaKyyhf Frofesanr William BusseiL 

L Appropriate intellectual utterance, which refers to unimpas- 
sloned forms of language^, impUes^ 1, the careful ai^ustment and 
action of the vocal organs ; — 2, the distinct delivery of every sounded 
letter and syllable; — -3t, tho oorrect utterance of every word ; — 
4, the uses d the voice upwacd or downward, required in the deliv- 
ery of oompliate or incomplete fiums of expression,. — interrogato- 
nes, exclamations ; — ^,.th6 cessatioiDs of sound necessary lor the 
dasBflcatiop of words and phsasefr in- their connection ; and, — 
6, the proper applici^OB< of. the degree of force required for each 
word in its rdadan to the thought expressed. 

n. The cgfprepriate emotional utterance has reference to all the 
ekments under th^ InteUectual expression, and. in addition, 1, to 
the ki&d of voifie used in the expression of varying emotions ; — 
2| duo ioABMttev, londae»; — 3^ the tnie muaoalnotey as.high or 
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low ; — 4, the proper rate given to the reading of every emotion ; 
— and, — 5, the just mode of delivering the force upon the right 
division of each emphatic syllable. For a fuller explanation of 
these elements, and their technical terms, refer to the following 
pages. 

It will be seen by this clasafication of the elements of expreeswrij 
that the emotional modes of utterance involve the study of further 
elements than the intellectuaL Language in its written form, is 
chiefly emotional, which makes the expression of feeling so much 
more difficult than the expression of thought merely, -— the fonner 
comprehends the latter ; and those who have the power, natural 
or acquired, of expressing emotion, are, consequently, the best read- 
ers. The necessity of studying the emotional expression is appa- 
rent Hence the importance of gaining a clear conception of the 
thoughts and the emotions to be expressed. 

The foregoing requisitions would be more fiilly explained and 
technically dasofied under the following arrangement. Those 
divisions which apply to the intellectual, as well as to the emo- 
tional expression, will be explained in their relations to each style 
of expression. Each of these divisions, with the regular reading 
lesson, form matter enough for practice for a single exercise. Care 
akoxM be taken, during the reading of the lesson, to apply the prin- 
ciples previously practised. > 



L INTELLECTUAL EXPEESSION. 

1. ABTICtTLATIOK. 

Dejinidon, •>— The action and poation of the vocal oi^gans and 
muscles in forming letters and syllables. 

Exercise. — Practice upon the articulation, that is, merely making 
the motions with the lips, tongue, etc., for each element of the lan- 
guage, as classified under Enunciation. The teacher should beat 
tiie time for the articulation of each element ; the sound of the de- 
ment, and not the name of the letter, being articulated. The mus- 
cular action should be very forcible ; but no sound should be 
heard. The action of the muscles will be particularly apparent in 
the following elements, h, f, nt, p, v, y. Special attention should 
be given to the action and position of the lips and' mouth, in the 
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Tocal elements. This exercise is simply muscular, and the design 
of it is to give strength and pliancy to the vocal organs, resulting in 
a dear, forcible, and disdnct Enunciation, which is of primary inv- 
portance in ezpresflive reading. 

2. Enxjkciatioit. 

Definition. — The sounds of the elements of the language as tfaey 
occur in pronouncing syllables and words. One letter is taken for 
the sound of each element, although other letters may require the 
same sbund. 

Exercise. — Repeat three times in succession, for the puipose of 
securing the ^xact sound of each element, not the name of the 
letterl 

Table of ike Elements of the Language. 

1. ToNio Elements, those which admit of tone or vocality. 

O. Simple Elements, formed by a angle action of the vocal ] 



1. A, as in 


^IIL 


7. E, 


as in J^rr. 


2. A, « 


Arm. 


8.1, 


« Pin- 


S. A, « 


And. 


9. 0, 


« On. 


4. A, « 


Ah. 


10. 0, 


« Or. 


5. E, " 


Eye. 


11. 0, 


« Mov 


6. B. " 


Uet 







b. Coa^ound Tonic Elements, fonned by two actions of &e 
vocal muscles. 

{two sounds, — one' peculiar 
to itself tlie other, l^t of e 
in <sve, but veiy short and 
slight, barely audible. 
( a in and, and e in ^e, as 
1 mentioned above. 
I J a close sound peculiar to it- 

( self, and o as in vcSovq, 

* ye in ^eor, and as above. 
' o " not, " t in tn. 

* u " wp, " in move. 

2. SuBTONio or half-vocal Elements, those winch admit of /mt- 
tial tone, or vocality. 



18. I, «• 


/ce, 


U. 0, *' 


Old, 


15. U, « 

16. Oi, « 

17. Ou, " 


CTse, 

oa. 

Our, 
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1. L, as in 


Zutt. 


9. G) as in Oag. 


2. M, " 


Maim. 


10. V, « Falre. 


3. N, " 


Nan. 


11.- Z, •* Zone. 


4. R, " 


/Jap, 


12. Z, « Anire. 


5. R, " 


Far. 


18. Y, " Fe. 


6. Ng, " 


Sing. 


14. W, " TToe. 


7. B, « 


Babe. 


15. Th, « nen. 


8. D, " 


lAd. 




Compound 


of 8 and 12. — 16. J, as in .Toy. 


3. Atonic or Aspirate Elements. 


1. P, OS ii 


I Pipe. 


5. S, as in ^. 


2. T, " 


Ten/. 


6. H, " He. 


8. K, " 


Emdi. 


7. Th^ " 2%in. 


4. F, « 


Fife. 


8. Sh, " Tush. 



Compound of 2 and 8. — 9. Ch, as in Chxsrch. 

The Elements in Words. 
1. Tonic Elements. 

In practisdng upon these wo«d% special attention should be given 
to the precise sound of every element italicised. 



1. -411, war, law. 

8. An, hand, had. 
5i ^ve, fed, week. 
7. J^arth, firm, term. 

9. On, not, dog. 

11. Move, soon, took. 

18. Tee, time, m^. 

15. Our, now, frown. 



2. ^rm, hanz^ form. 

4. .4ir, care, parent. 

6. Bet, send, instead. 

8. Din, pit, bid: 

10. For, bom, sort 

12. -41e, day, fail. 

14. Old, home, boat 

16. Oil, broil, spoil. 



2. Svbtonic Elements. 



1. L^ll, fie, wea?. 

3. Nan, now, an. 

5. Far, hire, pearl. 

7. BaJbe, bhb, cnrb. 

9. G^,^,5rull, 
11. Zone, maze, h&s. 
18. Fe, yes, yellow. 



15. I^ey, thaxi, then 



2. Maim^ mime, hum* 

4. iZap, brag, strut. 

6. Sin^, pron^, sprung/. 

8. Bid, hid, macf. 
10. Falve, vaunt, leat;e. 
12. A2ure, seLsure) meiMuxe. 
14. TToe, t<;ejd, tone* 
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3. Atonic Elements. 
1. Pipe, peSi^ pvlpj, 2. Tent, Aght^ UM. 

S. Emd, key, creak. 4. Flfk, faHie, hoqfi 

5. S&y, wuce, ^urce. 6. He, fual, heel, 

7. Thin, eftank, thrusL 8. PiuA, ^ilam, «ArMid. 

Combinations. 

Blr^ane, CZ-aJin, i^^-ame, G/-are, P^ace, iSi^y, £l|p2^, Br-ave, 
0-«ve, I>r-aiii9 -FHame, G'r-aiii, Pr^y, Spr^y, SfV-ace, <Skr-ay, 
5%r-inc, iSm-all, iSn-arl, 5;Hice, Sl-ay, Bo4d, E-l/, E-ft, E4m, 
He-/^, Fa429, Fau-^^ £-/ve, Mai-m'd, Glesnns, k-nd, Gai-fu, Ba^fil;, 
Da-nc^y A-n<, Ba-r&, Barrft'rf, Ha-rJ, Ha-r^, Mgnrlifd, A-rm, A-rm% 
Ea-fTi, Ea-m'<f, Hea-r«e, Da-r*^, Barr», Ma^rt, Carrve, Carrw'di 
Chansm, Bear^n, A-«p, YarSty Tarss'd, Ma4^, A-c«, Wor^r'd, Wsmft^ 
Qvorfd, A-pi, Su-Rp'd, 0-y'n, Ta^fc'n, SardcT », Gra-i7*n, Brigh-Tn, 
CarWst, A-4m*s(j CBrnst, Du-r^, Mi-d«^, Hea-nf «<, A-rm'dst^ 
Learm'dsr, A-Wc, Trou-^W, Am-pZe, Top^pW, Crardfe, Bri-^d, 
Ma-rZ, Wo-r/<f, Bi-ngs, ^Ezrn^st, Wro-ng/'d, Wto^dsL Giay^l, 
vessel, noYcL Duke, fimi^ oonstztution. 

3. Pbonunciatiok. 

Dejinition. — Tke proper emphasis and enunciad^ giiFen to 
words and syllables by l^e best usage. The best usi^ te ascer- 
tained by reference to dictionaries; but, especiatiy^ by carefbl 
observance of tiie pronunciation of the most cultivated oirdes of 
society. 

Words. 

The following list has been prepared by a comparison of Hae best 
lexicographers : — 



Correctly pronounced. 


Incorrectly proodnnced. 


Abdo'men 


AVdomea. 


Advertisement, 


Advertis'emenl. 


AgMu (aggen ), 


Agane. 


Almost (aUmost), 


Ahnost'. 


Alternate, 


All'temate. 


Ancieut (anenihekit), 


Anncient 


Are(r), 


Air. 


Aye (ai). 


Eye. 


Atfure, 


Azz'ure. 


Bade (bad). 


Baid. 



XIV 
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Beard (beerd) 

Been (bin). 

Bellows (bellus), 

Casement (cazement). 

Chaldron (kalldron), 

Chasten (chasen), 

Chas'tisement, 

C-heerfiil, 

Christianity (krist-ye-an'-ete), 

Com'parable, 

Compensate, 

Confis'cate, 

Coral, 

Courteous (kurcheus^ 

Deaf (deff ), 

Demon'strate, 

Detail', 

Docile (dosdl). 

Enervate, 

Engine (enjin)^ 

Ep'ock, 

Ere (air), 

Europe'auy 

Exquisite, 

Extir'pate, 

Falchion (Mshun), 

Gladiator, 

Gbrindstone (grind-stone), 

Guardian, 

He/oine, 

Heroism, 

Illus'trate, 

Leisure (leezhure), 

Ma'tron, 

Mis chievous (mis'chevons), 

Muse'um, 

National (nash'unal), 

Ne'er (nair). 

None (nun), 

Nothing (nuthing), 

Fag'eant, 



Baird. 
Ben. 

Belloes. 

Cassment. 

Caldron. 

Chasscn or chast-en. 

Chasty'zement 

Cheiful. 

Erischanity. 

Compairable 

Com'pensate. 

Confiscate. 

Co-ral. 

Eorteus. 

Deef. 

Demonstrate. 

De'taiL 

Do'cyle. 

En'ervate 

In-jyne. 

E'pok. 

Ear. 

Euro'pean. 

Exquisite. 

Ex'tirpate. 

Falshun. 

Glay'diator, 

Grin-stone. 

Gardeen'. 

He-roine. 

Heroism. 

Illustrate. 

Lezzure. 

Matron. 

Mischee'vus. 

Mus'eum. 

Nay'shunal. 

Neer. 

Known. 

Nothing (o as in onU 

Pay'geant 
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Parent (pairent), 

Pat'ent, 

Pa'triot, 

Pa'tron, 

Po'tentate, 

Prelate, 

Prel ude, . 

Rational (rashunal), 



Bep'tile (reptil), 
Retail', 
Romance', 
Servile (ser'vil), 
Therefore (thurfore), 
Vivacity (i short), 
Wound (woond). 
Yea (yay) 



Parrent or payient 

Paytent 

Pattriot 

Pattron. 

Pot'-enUte. 

Prelate. 

Prelude. 

BayshunaL 

Re'-cess. 

Reptile (i long). 

Re'-tail. 

Ro'mance. 

Servyle. 

Tharefore. 

Vivacity (i long). 

Wound. 

Ye. 



4. Inflections ob Slides. 

Definition, — The changes of the voice in pitch on syllables, 
more strongly marked at pauses. 

The nature of the change in pitch depends upon the character 
of the language. If it is unimpassioncd, the variations are slightly 
marked, but the changes compass several musical tones, if the lan- 
guage expresses strong emotion. These changes may be illustrated 
thus: — using the rising inflection. The unimpa^ioned enquiry, 
**Is it true ?" would illustrate the simplest rising inflection. But 
imagine a doubt to be expressed with the same language, and the 
enquiry to be earnest, the voice would rise higher in pitch on tiie 
word " true.'' Then use the same words with the expression of 
indignant surprise, and the voice would rise higher still in pitch, on 
the word "true." The falling inflection would be used in the 
reply to each of these questions. The unimpassioned " y^s,** in 
reply to the first question. The same word used as a reply to the 
earnest, yet doubting enquiry, to assure the questioner, would tilirow 
the voice down with greater prolongation, to a lower pitch. And 
if " yes ** should be used with the expression of the strongest indig- 
nation, in reply to the indignant enquiry, the same downward 
movement of the voice, with still greater prolongation, would illus- 
trate a third use of the falling infleetifm. These three uses of 
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inflection may be characterized as "moderate/' "earnest," and 
" impassioned/' These inflections are not confined exclusively to 
interrogative or affirmative language, but are used in passages sim- 
ilar to the following, and are marked thus : rising, fairing. 

Exercises, — " Moderate ** rising and falling inflection. 

" There is a glen in yonder woods, through which a quiet bro6k 
winds its way." 

" Earnest:* 

Aw^y went Gilpin neck or naught ; 

Awiy went hat and wi g ; 
He little dreamed, when he set out^ 

Of running such a ri^g. 

The wind did bl6w, the cloak did fly 

Like streamer long and g^y, 
Till, loop and button &iling both, 

At last it flew awAy. 

" Impassioned.** 

" Seize I seize him ! " loud the king doth scream, 
" There are a thousand here. 
Let his foul blood this instant stream — 
What, caitiffs, do ye fear ? 
Seize ! seize the traitor I '' 

The divisions of the falling inflection are used, chiefly, where 
ihere is force or gravity of expression, — as in indignation, com- 
mand, courage, earnest entreaty, declamation ; — the risinff^ when 
the emotion is animated, — as in cheerfulness^ humor, surprise, etc. 

In the expresfflon of irony, sarcasm, and raillery, the voice has a 
double, instead of a single movement, on each syllable, called the 
circumflex ; represented by^ these characters : " (rising), and 
"" (falling.) Example : " Oh ! but he paused upon the biink.' 

When the voice does not rise or M in pitch, the movement is 
called monotone. This is used in the reading of such emotions as 
deep solemnity, awe, honor, gloom, etc. It is marked thus : — 

Example. 

A spirit £ram the world hath fl«d, 
A 8dul from earth departed. 
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5. Pauses. 

These are introduced to breijp the sentences into their compo- 
nent parts, separating the thoughts from each other, and the ideas 
from the thoughts. An idea is an unfinished thought, and two or 
more ideas form a thought. Example : Art is long, and time is 
fleeting. The length of the pause in unimpassioned reading, de- 
pends upon the intellectual or logical force given to the ideas or 
thoughts after which the pause occurs. In emotional expression, 
the pausing is regulated by the nature of the emotion, and often 
occurs before, as well as aftier words. 

Example, 

How could I look to yau^ | mother, | 

How could I look to | you | 
For bread to give your starving boy, 

When you \ were starving, too. 

These pauses are observed frequently^ but not invariably, with 
points of punctuation, as these marks are connected with the gram- 
nuUical arrangement of sentences, merely. Sometimes the pause 
is longer at a comma than at a period ; the length of the pause 
depends entirely upon the princii^es already given. 

To aid in the correct reading of the following examples, the 
characters for the various lengths of pausing are as follows : — || H , 
longest pause ; || , long pause ; | , full pause ; ' , half pause. 
The c(»nparative length of these pauses depends upon the nature 
of the emotion expressed. In the expression of awe and similar 
emotions, the pauses, in their relative lengths as marked above, 
woald all be longer than in the utterance of joy and its kindred 



Esurcises, .— ^ He I that refuseth instruction | despiseth ' his 
own Bonid H^ but he ' that heareth reproof | getteth understanding." 

Emotional. 
O lady I now too well ' I know ' what 'tis to be an ' orphan ' boy 1 

6. Emphasis. 

Dejinilion. — The force or prolongation of voice applied in differ- 
ent degrees according to^ the reladve logical value of words in a 
sentence. In emotional reading, the emphasis is increased accord- 
ing to the degree of feeling, and many words receive the emphasis 
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of prolongation which have no intellectual value. Example : 
1. " Oh 1 I have lo6t you all ! " The exclamation here is pro- 
longed by emotion. 2. ** Honor thy father and thy motuer ; 
that ^y days may be long in the latid, which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee." 

Bepetition of words or clauses requires increased emphasis. 
Example : ^ Whatever may be our fate, be assured^ BS ab^itrkd 
that t^s declaration will stand'* 



n. EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION. 



1. Quality. 

Definition. — The kind, or situation of the resonance of the 
voice, as in the head, throat, or chest. High tones are usually made 
with the voice resounding in the head ; low notes, with the seso- 
nance of the chest When these modes of resonance are uniied, 
and the mouth opened widely in those elements which admit of it, 
the resonance of the throat imparts force and volume to the voice. 
These qualities, however, are not always confined to these divi- 
rions in pitch. This gives us three divisions in quality, — head 
Toice, chest voice, and the head, chest, and throat voice, — known 
technically, as Pure Tone, Pectoral quality, and Orotund quality. 
When ibrce, or quantity of breath is thrown out with either of these 
qualities, it imparts harshness to the voice, and is therefore called 
harsh quality. 

Pure Tone is used in the expression of pathos, pity, tendemess, 
tranquillity, cheerfulness, animation, humor, and in unimpassioned 
narration, description, and didactic forms of compodtion. 

Pathos, — Gray. 

I wandered on, scarce knowing where I wen^ 

Till I was seated on an in&nt's grave. 

Alas I I knew the little tenant well : 

She was one of a lovely family, 

That oft had dung around me like a wreath 

Of flowers, the fairest of the maiden spring : — 

It was a newHosade grave, and the green sod 
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Lay loosely on it ; yet affection there 
Had reared the stone, her monument of &me. 
I read the name I loved to hear her lisp : — 
* 'Twas not alone ; but every name was there, 
That lately echoed through that happy dome. 

• Pectoral Qudiity, — Awe, reverence, solemnity, honor, melan- 
choly and gloom. 

Awe, — BowRiNG. 

It thunders I Sons of dust, in reverence bow 1 

Ancient of days I thou speakest from above : 
Thy right hand wields the bolt of terror now ; 

That hand which scatters peace, and joy, and love. 
Almighty I trembling like a timid child, 

I hear Thy awful voice, — alarmed, afraid, 
I see the flasiies of Thy lightning wild, 

And in the very grave would hide my head I 

Orotund QualUy. -^ Sublimity, grandeur, mnjesty, power, indig- 
natioD, command, courage, and joy. 

SvUimUy. — Milton. 

Now came still evening on ; and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad : 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, — these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakefiil nightingale ; — 
She, all night long, her amorous descant sang ; 
Silence was pleased. Kow glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires. Hesperus that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Bising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

Hanli Quality. — Anger, fear, alarm, terror, haste, hatred. 

Hatred, — Shakspeare. 

Qow like a fawning publican he looks I 
I hate him, for he is a Christian ; 
But more, for that, in low simplicity, 
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He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate (^ usuance with us here in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed £aA the ancient grudge I bear liim I 
He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails, 
Eyen there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift. 
Which he calls interest — Cursed be my tribe, 
If I fbrgive him I 

2. Force. 

There are five marked degrees of force, whioh may bo tenned 
▼eiy loud, loud, moderate, soft, very soft. 

Very So/L ^-^TJeed in Uie expression of awe, gloom, melancholy, 
profound repose. '* 

Awe and Tenderness. — Mrs. Hemaks. 

Hush I 'tis a holy hour ; — the quiet room 

Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 

A fiunt and starry radiance, through the gloom 

And the sweet stillness, down on young, bright heads. 

With all their clustering locks, untouched by care, 

And bowed, — as flowers are bowed with night, — in prayer. 

Soft. — Rererence, solemnity, pathos, tranquillity, pity. 
Sokmnitp, — Margaret Davidbok. 

A spirit from the world hath fled, 

A soul from earth departed ; 
While mourners weep above the dead^ 

Despairing, — broken-hearted I 
Through the vast fields of viewless time 

That conscious soul hath gone, — 
To answer for each earth]^ crime, 

At God's eternal throne ! 

There at His mighty bar it stands, 

A trembling, guUty thing. 
To answer all its Judge demands, 

Or his dread praises sing ! 
Dust to its kindred dust returns ! « 

Earth to its mother earth ! 
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Stilled are its pasaons and its coresi 
And hushed its voice of mirth t 

Moderate. — Unimpassioned readiag. 

From the right exercise of our intellectual powerSv arises one^ of 
the chief sources of our happiness. The light of the sun is not so 
pleasant to the eye as the light of knowledgo to the mind. The 
gratifications of sense yield but a detosiTe chanai, compared with 
die intellectual joys of which we are susceptible. But these intel- 
lectual joys, however refined, are, at present, much interrupted. 
However wide the extent of human wisdom ; — stall it must bo con- 
fessedly that, ill this life our ^cutties are exceedingly limited. Light 
to u% is everywheare mixed mih darkness. Wherever W6> cast our 
eyes, or turn our thoughts, we are reminded of our ignorance, are 
liable to perpetnat misbsdkes, and often fkll into them, even in our 
wisest pursuits. 

Lqud. — Cheerftdness, animation, courage^ indignation, joyi 
grandeur and sublimity. 

Courage. — Moktgombbt. 

«* Make way for liberty 1 " he cried, — 
" Make way for liberty,** and died. 

It must not be : this day, this hour. 

Annihilates the oppressor's power t 

All Switzerland is in the field ; 

She will not fiy, she cannot yields — 

She must not fiill ; her better fate 

Here gives her an immortal date. 

Few were the numbers she could boiMit, 

But every freeman was a host, 

And f^lt as though himself were he, 

On whose sole arm hung victory 

Very Loud. — Anger, fear, alarm, terror. 
Anger. — Miltox. 

Whence, and what art thou ? execraHe sh^ I 
That dar'st) tiiough grim and terrible, advance 
Thy xmscreated firant athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? Through them I mean to pass, 
That be assored^ — without leave asked of thee. 
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Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn hy proof, 
Hell-bom 1 not to contend with spirits of heaven ! 

8. Pitch. 

There are five marked diyisions of pitch of vdce : veiy low, 
low, middle, high, and very high ; used as follows : — 

Very Low, — Awe, gloom, horror, melancholy. 
Gloom. — Bo WRING. 

How frightfal the grave 1 how deserted and drear I 
With the howls of the storm-wind, the creaks of the Inery 
And the white bones all clattering together ! 

Low. — Solemnity, reverence, sublimity, indignation. * 

Reverence, — Anon. 

Thou father of all 1 in the worlds of light, 
Fain would my spirit aspire to Thee ; 

And, through the scenes of this gentle nighti 
Behold the dawn of eternity : 

For this is the path which Thou hast giveoi 
The only path to the bliss of heaven. 

Middle. — Unimpassioned readings 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfully to inspire that seren- 
ity which heightens their beauties, and is necessary to our f\ill 
enjoyment of them. By a secret sympathy, the soul catches the 
hs^ony which she contemplates, and the ftiame within assimilates 
itself to that without In this state of sweet composure, we become 
susceptible of virtuous impressions, from almost every surrounding 
olject 

Btgh, — Cheerfulness, animation, joy, pathos. 

Cheerfulness. — Milton. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
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Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Very High. — Anger, fear, alarm, terror, surprise. 

Terror. — Shakspeare. 

Oh I aaye me, Hubert, save me : my eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men ! 

4. Movement. 

The marked divisions of rate or movement are, very slow, sloWy 
moderate, quick, and very quick. 

Very Slaw, — Awe, gloom, horror, melancholy. 

Melancholy. — Sei^xspEARK. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace i'rom day to tiay, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. % 

Slav. — Reverence, solemnity, tranquillity, pathos. 

Tranquillity. — Grahame. 

How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labor, hushed 
The plough-boy's whistle and the milkmaid's song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with faded flowers, 
That yestermom bloomed waving in the breeze. 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear, — the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew. 
The distant bleating midway up the hill. 

Moderate. — Unimpassioned reading. 

IVue politeness is modest, unpretending, and generous. It 
appears as little as may be ; and, when it does, a courtesy would 
conceal it. It chooses silently to forego its own claims, — not offi- 
ciously to withdraw them. It engages a man to prefer his neighbor 
to hixnself, because he really esteems him ; because he is tender of 
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his reputation ; because he thinks it more manly, more Christian, 
to descend a little himself, than to degrade another. It respects, 
in a word, the credit and estimation of his neighbor. 

Quick. — Animation and cheerfulness. 

Animation. 

There was a sound of revelry by night ; 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 

V^ry Quick. — Anger, fear, alarm. 
Alarm. 

But, hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more. 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm I arm 1 it is, — it is, — the cannon's opening roar I 

5. Stress. 

Definition. — The application of force to different parts of 
emphatic syllables. When the force bursts out upon the very com- 
mencement of a sound with an abrupt shock, or percussive utter- 
ance, it is termed Radical stress. When the voice increases grad- 
ually to the middle of the syllable and then diminishes gradually, 
like the swell in music, it is called Median stress. If the force 
lies upon the close or vanish of the sound, ending abruptly after a 
gradual beginning, it is called Vanishing stress. These different 
modes are united, — the radical and vanishing stress, forming Com-' 
pound stress, — two movements of the force perceptible, upon 
tiie opening arid the close of the emphatic syllable ; and the 
Thorough stress, which requires a full degree of force upon all 
parts of the sound. 

Exercises. — Radical Stress — Anger, fear, alarm, hatred, haste, 
with loud and very loud force, — and cheeifulness, animatioa, and 
unimpassioned reading, with moderate force. 

Anger, 
Back to thy punishment, false fugitive ! 
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Cheerfulness, — Bryant. 

Is this a time to be gloomy and sad, 

When our mother, Nature, laughs around ; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground I 

Median, — Solemnity, reverence, awe, sublimity, tranquillity, 
pathos, tenderness, pity. 

Tenderness. — Procter. 

Dawn, gentle flower. 

From the morning earth I 
We will gaze and wonder 

At thy wondrous birth ; 

Vamshing, — Impatience, indignation, determination, defiance. 

Impatience. — Shak8PEABB. 

Speak of Mortimer I 
Zounds, I will speak of him; and let my soul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him : 
Yea, on his part, I '11 empty all these veins. 
And shed my dear blood drop by drop in die duA, 
But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high in the air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and cankered Bolingbroke. 

Compound. — Surprise, astonishment, contempt, mockery, and 
raillery. 

Indignant Astonishm£nt. — Shakspearb. 

Shall one of us that struck the foremost man 
Of all this world, but for supporting robbers, 
Contaminate onr fingers witii hose bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus f 
I 'd rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Boman ! 

Thorough. — Comxnand, courage, joy, with full foroe. 
Command. — Milton* 

Princes! potentates! 
Warriors, the flower of heaven I once yours, now loBt, 
c 
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If such astonisliment as this can seize 

Eternal spirits, 

Awake I arise I or be forever fallen I 

In extremes of emotion, as excessive joy, grief, mirth, fervor, 
and fatigue, the voice trembles, which gives another division of 
stress, called Tremor. 

The degree of force applied to these modes of stress, depends 
upon the nature of the emotion. 



KEY TO EXPRESSION. 

L Unimpassioned narrative, descriptive and didaxstic styles of 
composition, require pure Tone, moderate Force and Movement, 
middle Pitch, unimpassioned Radical Stress, unimpassioned Inflec- 
tions, moderate Emphasis and Pauses. 

n. Tranquillity, requires pure Tone, soft Force, middle Pitch, 
median Stress, slow Movement, unimpassioned Inflections, gentle 
Emphasis, full Pauses. 

ni. Animation, Cheerfulness, and Humor, take a pure Tone, 
full Force, high Pitch, radical Stress, quick Movement, earnest 
Inflections, strong Emphasis, short Pauses. 

rV. Mirth, Joy, and Courage, require orotund Quality, loud 
Force, high Pitch, thorough Stress, quick Movement, impassioned 
Inflections, strong Emphasis, Pauses irregular. 

V. Solemnity, requires pure Tone, soft Force, low Pitch, median 
Stress, very slow Movement, Monotone, moderate Inflections, Em- 
phasis, long Pauses. 

VI. Reverence, and Awe, require pectoral Quality, very soft 
Force, very low Pitch, median Stress, very slow Movement, Mono- 
tone, moderate Emphasis, very long Pauses. 

VII. Gloom and Horror, The same elements of Expression 
required as in VI., but more intense in degree. 

VIII. Sublimity, Grandeur, and Majesty, require orotund Qual- 
ity, loud Force, low Pitch, median Stress, slow Movement, earnest 
Inflections, strong Emphasis, short Pauses. 

IX. Anger, Hatred, Fear, Alarm, and Terror, require harsh 
Quality, very loud Force, very high Pitch, radical Stress, very 
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quick Movement, impassioned Inflections, strong Emphasis, short 
Pauses. 

X. Indignation requires Orotund Quality, loud Force, low 
Htch, thorough Stress, slow or moderate Movement, earnest Inflec- 
tions, strongest Emphasis, full Pauses. 

XT. Surprise, Wonder, and Astonishment, require aspirated 
Quality, loud Force, high Pitch, radical Stress, slow Movement, 
impassioned Inflections, strong Emphasis, short Pauses. 

Xn. Sorrow and Grief require pure Tone, soft Force, high 
Pitch, median Stress, slow Movement, plaintive Inflections, gentle 
Emphasis, moderate pauses. 

Xni. Melancholy, Remorse^ and Despair, require pectoral 
Quality, very soft Force, very low Pitch, slowest Movement, Mono- 
tone, moderate Emphasis, longest Pauses. 

XIV. Scorn and Contempt require harsh Quality, high Pitch, 
loud Force, compound Stress, earnest Inflections, moderate Move- 
ment, strong Emphasis, moderate Pauses. 

XV. Impatience and Vexation require harsh Quality, high 
Pitch, loud Force, vanishing Stress, quick Movement, earnest 
Inflections, strong Emphasis, short Pauses. 



ANALYSIS FOR INTELLECTUAL EXPRESSION. 

When the language becomes suMciently marked in tho ex- 
pression of feeling, it then becomes subject to the rules of emo- 
tional utterance. The rules here given apply merely to unimpaf- 
sianed forms of language. 

1. Pronounce the difiicult words, and those frequently mispro- 
nounced, till fluency and correctness are acquired. 

2. Note the special incidents in narration, objects in description, 
or subjects in the didactic or argumentative style, and observe the 
emphasis, inflections, and pauses, required at these places in con- 
trast with the other parts of the lesson. 

3. Observe the natural classification of thoughts in sentences 
and paragraphs, regulating the pausing according to their clasnfica- 
tion, as separated or connected. 
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4. Ascertain the character of the composition, as didactic, arga- 
mentative, or descriptive. 

Didactic Style. 

Even looking forward to a single day, the spirit may somctinMis 
faint from an anticipation of the duties, the labors, the trials to tem- 
per and patience, that may be expected. Now this is unjustly 
laying the burden of many thousand moments upon one. Let any 
one resolve always to do right now, leaving then to do as it can ; 
and ifhe were to live to the age of Methuselah, he would never do 
wrong. 

Elevated Descriptive Style. 

Sunset, Viewed fbom Seminabt Hill, Andovkr. 

There is not, perhaps, in New England, a spot where the sun 
goes down, of a clear summer's evening, amidst so much grandeur 
reflected over earth and sky. The great extent of the landscape ; 
the situation of the hill ; the vast amphitheatre of luxuriant forest 
and field, which rises, from its base, and swells away ii»to the 
heavens ; the perfect outline of the horizon } the noble range of 
blue mountains in the background, that seem to retire, one beyond 
another, almost to infinite distance ; together with the magnificent 
expanse of sky visible at once from the elevated spot ; — these fear 
tures constitute, at all times, a scene on which the lover of nature 
. can never be weary with gazing. 

Argumentative Style. 

It is much easier to keep ourselves fi-ee from resentment, than to 
restrain it from going to excels, when it has gained admission ; for 
if reason, while her strength is yet entire, is not able to preserve 
her dominion, what can she do when her enemy has in part pre- 
vailed and weakened her force ? To use the illustration of an 
excellent author, — we can prevent the beginning of some things, 
whose progress afterwards we cannot hinder. We can forbear to 
cast ourselves down from a precipice ; but, if once we have taken 
the fatal leap, we must descend, whether we will or not Thus, 
the mind, if duly cautious, may stand firm upon the rock of tran- 
quillity ; but if she rashly forsake the summit, she can scarcely 
recover herself, but b hurried away downwards by her own pas- 
sion, with increasing violence. 
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ANALYSTS FOR EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION. 

In order to read correctly, it is important that tlie pupil should, 
in the first place, have a clear conception of the various emotions 
found in the lesson ; and for this purpose the language should be 
analyzed afler the following method. The eipotion having been 
ascertained, by reference to the " Key to Expression,'' the proper 
elements of expression will be found under each feeling. 

The Mariner's Dream. 
TtanquiUity and Solemnity. 
In slumbers of midnight, the sailor-b6y lay, — 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind ; 
But watch-worn and'weaiy, his cares flew away. 
And visions of happiness danced o'er his mind. . 

Tenderness and Animation, 
He dreamed of his home, — of his dear native bowers. 

And pleasures that waited on life's merry mom, — 
While Memory stood sidewise, half-covered with flowers, — 

And restored every rose, but secreted its thorn. 

Joy, 
Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide. 

And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy rise, — 
Now, &r, far behind him the green waters glide. 

And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flower o'er the thatch, 

And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall ; 

All trembling with transport, he raises the latch, 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 

Tenderness. 
A father bends o'er him with looks of delight ; 

Ws cheek is impearled with a mother's warm tear ; 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 

With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds dear. 

Joy, 
The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast ; 
Joy quickens his pulse, his hardships seem o'er ; 
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TranquUlity. 
And a munnur of happiness steals through his rest ; — 

Reverence and Gratitude, 
" O God I thou hast blest me ; — I ask for no more." 
terror. 

Ah 1 what is that flame which now bursts on his eye ? 

Ah ! what is that sound that now larums his ear ? 
'Tis the lightning's red glare, painting wrath on the sky ! 

'Tis the crashing of thunders, — the groaw of the sphere ! 

THfiiraction and Terror. 

H« springs from his hammock, — he flies to the deck, — 
Amazement confronts liim with images dire ; 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck, — •' 
The masts fly in splinters, — the shrouds are on fire I 

Like mountains the billows tremendously swell, — 
In vain the lost wretch calls on Mercy to save ; — 

Awe^ 

Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell ; 

And the death-angel flaps his broad wing o*er the wave I 

Pathos. 

O sailor-boy \ woe to thy dream of delight ! 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss. — 
Where, now is the picture that Fancy touched bright ? 

Thy parent's fond pressure, and love's honied kiss ? 

Awe, Glooin, and Melancholy, 

O sailor-boy 1 sailor-boy 1 never again 

Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; — 

Unblessed and unhonored, down deep in the main, 
Full many a fathom, thy frame shall decay. 

No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee, 

Or redeem form or frame from the merciless surge ; — 

But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet be, 
And mnds, in the midnight of winter, thy dirge ! 
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On beds of green sea-flowers tiiy limbs shall be laid ; 

Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow ; — 
Of thy fair, yellow locks threads of amber be made — 

And every part suit to thy mansion below. 

Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away ; 

And still, the vast waters above thee shall roll, — 
Earth loses thy pattern forever, and aye : — 

O sailor-boy 1 sailor-boy I — peace to thy soul ! 



EMOTIONS ANALYZED, 
AND EMPHASIS AND PAUSES MARKED. 

Cascibianca, — Mrs. Hbmaks. 

Casabianca was the son of the Admiral of the Orient ; and 
After the ship had taken fire, at the battle of the Nile, and all the 
guns had been abandoned, he remained at his post, though only 
thirteen years of age, and perished in the explosion of the ve 
which ensued on the flames reaching the powder. 

Svblimity. 

The hoy stood ' on the htrning deck, | 

Whence all but him had fled; \ 
The Jlame ' that lit the battle's toreck * 

Shone round him *• o'er the dead ; \ 
Yet heautiful ' and bright ' he stood, ' 

As bom to rule ' the storm ; | 
A creature ' of heroic blood, ' 

A proud ' though child-like form I 

The flames rolled on — 'he would not go 
Without Yi\s father^ s word ; || 

Awe. 

That father, ' faint in death ' below, 
His voice ' no longer heard. | 

Unimpassioned, Earnest Entreaty. 

He called aloud, — " Say, father, say, 
If yet my task is done ! " | 
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Solemnity. 

He knew not that the chieftsun ' laj 
Unconscious of his son. 

Terror and Entreaty. 

•* Speak, father I " ' once again he cried, ' 
" If I may yet be gone I" — 
And but the booming shots replied, ' 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

Sublimity and Terror. 

Upon his hrow he felt their breath, ' — 

And in Us waving hair ; | 
And looked from that lone post of death ' 

In still ' yet brave despair / 

Unimpassioncd. 
And shouted but once more aloud, ' 

Terror and Entreaty. 
** My father ! — must I stay ? " • 

Sublifhity and Terror. 

While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, ' 
The wreathing ^rc5 made way. ' 

They wrapped the ship in splendor wild. 
They caught the fla^ on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child 
Like banners in the sky. 

Terror. 
Then came a burst of thunder sound, — ' 
The boy — oh ! where was he ? || 

Pathos and Sublimity. 
Ask of the windsy that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea, — | 
With mast, ' afid helm, ' and pennon fair, | 

That well had borne their part, — ' 
But the noblest thing that perished there ' 

Was that young • faithful ' hecurt. 
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LESSON I. 

True Wisdom. — Book op Job, 

Dweedans for Reading, — The following passage of Sacred Scrip- 
tiure eacemplifies the language of majesty and sublimitt, re- 
quiring in its utterance a JuU^ deep, and round tone of voioei 
and a daw movement 

There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which 
tfae vulture's eye hath not seen: the lion's whelps 
have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by it. 

He putteth forth his hand upon the rock ; he over- 
torneth the mountains by the roots, he cutteth out 
rivers among the rocks; and his eye seeth every pre- 
cious thing. He bindeth the floods from overflowings 
and the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 

But where shall wisdom be found ? and where is the 
place of understanding? Man knoweth not the price 
thereof; neither is it found in the land of the. living. 
The depth saith, it is not in me; and the sea saith,it 
is not with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither 
shall silver be weighed for the price tbereofl It cannot 
be valued with the gold of Ophlr, with the precious 
onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal can- 
not equal it ; and the exchange of it shall not be for 
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jewels of fine gold. No mention shall be made of 
coral, or of pearls : for the price of wisdom is above 
rabies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 

Whence then coraeth wisdom ? and where is the 
place of understanding? Seeing it is hid from the 
eyes of all living, and kept close from the fowls of the air. 

Destruction and death say, we have heard the fame 
thereof with our ears. God understandeth the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. For he 
looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the 
whole heaven; to make the weight for the winds; 
and he weigheth the waters by measure. When he 
made a decree for the rain, and a way for the light- 
ning of the thunder ; then did he see it and declare it ; 
he prepared it, yea, and searched it out. 

And unto man he said, behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understand- 
ing. 



LESSON 11. 

The Atmosphere. — Quarterly Review. 

Diredions for Beading, — The following piece, as an example of 
DESCRIPTION, requires attention, principallj, to distinct enunoia' 
Honf correct emphcuist and appropriate pauses, Hnny and con- 
fiinon are the great fitults to be avoided. 

The atmosphere rises above us, with its cathedral 
dome, arching towards the heavens, to which it is the 
most familiar synonym and symbol. It floats around 



tis, like tiiat grand object which the apostle John saw 
in his vision, — << a sea of glass like unto crystal" So 
massive is it, that, when it begins to stir, it tosses 
abont great shi|>s like playthings, and sweeps cities 
and forests to destruction, before it And yet it is so 
mobile, that we have lived years in it, before we can 
be persuaded that it escists «it all ; and the great bulk 
of mankind never realize the truth that they are bath- 
ed in an ocean of air. Its weight is so enormous, 
that iron shivers before it, like glass ; yet a soap bub- 
ble sails through it with impunity; and the tiniest in- 
flect waves it aside with its wing. 

It ministers lavishly to all the senses. We touch 
it not ; but it touches us. Its warm south wind brings 
back color to the pale fa6e of ihe invalid; its cool 
west winds refresh the fevered brow, and make the 
blood mantle in our cheeks; ev<en its norA bla^to 
brace into new vigor the hardy children of our rugged 
clime. 

The eye is indebted to it for all the magnificence of 
sunrise, the full brightness of mid-day, the chastened 
radiance of the " gloaming," and the " clouds that 
cradle near the setting sun." But for it, the rainbow 
would want its "triumphal arch," and the winds 
would not send Iheir fleecy messengers on errands 
round the heavens. The cold weather would not shed 
its snow-feathers on the ecurth ; nor would drops of 
dew gather on the flowers. The kindly rain would 
never fall, nor hail-storm nor fog diversify the face of 
the sky. Our naked globe would turn its tanned and 
unshadowed forehead to tiie sun, and one dreary, mo- 
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notonous blaze of light and heat, dazzle and burn up 
all things. 

Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun would, 
in a moment, set; and, without warning, plunge the 
earth in darkness. But the air keeps, in her hand, a 
sheaf of his rays, and lets them slip but slowly through 
her fingers ; so that the shadows of evening gather by 
degrees, and the flowers have time to bow their heads, 
and each creature, space to find a place of rest, and 
nestle to repose. In the morning, the garish sun 
would at once burst from the bosom of night, and 
blaze above the horizon ; but the air watches for his 
coming, and. sends, at first^ one little ray, to announce 
his approach, and then another, and, by and iby, a 
handful; and so gently draws aside the curtain of 
night, and slowly lets the light fall on the face of the 
sleeping earth, till her eyelids open, and, like man, she 
" goeth forth again to her labor till the evening." 



LESSON IIL 

The labors of the CoraU — Blackwood's Magazine. 

Directions for Beading. — See Lesson IL 

If we wish to form some conception of the marvels 
which these diminutive creatures accomplish, we have 
only to remember that the coral formations in the Pa- 
cific occupy an area of four or five thousand miles, in 
length; and, then, to imagine what a picture that 
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ocean would exhibit, were it suddenly drained. We 
should walk among huge mounds, which had been 
cased and capped with the stone these animals had 
secreted. Prodigious cones would rise from the 
ground, all towering to the same altitude, and reflect- 
ing the light of the sun from their white summits, 
with dazzling intensity. Here and there, we should 
come to a huge platform, once a large island, whose 
peaks, ad they sank, were clothed in coral, and then 
prolonged upward, till they rose before us, like the col- 
umns of some huge temple, which had been com- 
menced by the Anakim of an antediluvian world. 

If, as Champollion * has said, the edifices of ancient 
Egypt seem to have been designed by men fifty feet 
high ; here, while wandering among these strange mon- 
uments, we might almost fancy that beings, hundreds 
of yards in stature, had been planting the pillars of 
some colossal city, which they never lived to com- 
plete. Biit the builders, as we have seen, are mere 
worms ; the quarry from which they dug their mason- 
ry, was the limpid wave ; and the vast structures 
which have been calmly upreared in the midst of a 
tempestuous sea, are the workmanship of creatures 
which possess neither bodily strength, nor high animal 
instinct. 

That duties so important should have been assign- 
ed to beings so lowly, is one of the finest moral facts 
that science has unfolded. It is the function of the 
coral polype, under the present geological dispensa- 
tion, to counteract the distant volcano, and to repaii:, 

♦ Pronounced, ** Shampdlyong.** 
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in «ome degiee, the ravages of the subteiranean fires. 
Its task is to fasten ujx»n a sinking island, and keep 
its top on a level with the sea. 

2T<ae to Teachers, — ^The appropriate life and interest with wluch 
sucli pieces as the aboTe Bhonld be read, depend, to a great extent, 
<m the ezhilntioii of q[)ecimetM9 «f objects, <» piotoml illastrations, 
or en vivid oad de8cr]ptimi& 



LESSON IV. 
lAms to Ae ijortU Insect^- Mrs. SiooimNEY. 

JXrseftofU far Meadinig. — In reading verse, the metre shoold be 
ddicate^ preservedf^ never too much marked, as if bj a "can- 
tering " movement of voice. 

Toil on ! toil on! ye ephemeral train. 

Who build in the tossing and treacherous main : 

Toil on,— for the wisdom of man ye mock. 

With your sand-based structures and domes of rock ; 

Your colunms the fathomless fountains lave. 

And your arches spring up through the crested wave : 

Ye 're a puny race, thus boldly to rear 

A fabric so vast, in a realm so drear ! 

Ye bind the deep with your secret zone ;— 
The ocean is sealed, and the surge a stone; 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavements spring, 
Like the terraced pride of Assyria's king ; 
The turf looks green, where the breakers rolled ; 
O'er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold, 
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The sea-snatched isle is the home of men ; 
And mountains exult where the wave hath been. 

But why do ye plant, 'neath the billows dark. 
The wrecking reef for the gallant bark ? 
There are snares enough on the tented field, 
'Mid the blossomed sweets that the valleys yiel4 ; 
There are serpents to coil ere the flowers are up ; 
There 's a poison drop in man's purest cup ; 
There are foes that watch for his cradle-breath ; 
And why need ye sow the flood with death ? 

With mouldering bones the deeps are white, 
From the ice-clad pole to the tropics bright ; 
The mermaid hath twisted her fingers cold 
With the mesh of the sea-boy's curls of gold ; 
And the gods of ocean have frowned to see 
The mariner's bed 'mid their halls of glee.— 
Hath earth no graves, that ye thus must spread 
The boundless sea with the thronging dead ? 

Ye build ! ye build ! — but ye enter not in; 

Like the tribes whom the desert devoured in their sin. 

From the land of promise ye fade and die, 

Ere its verdure gleams forth on your wearied eye, 

As the cloud-crowned pyramids' founders sleep, 

Noteless and lost in oblivion deep ; 

Ye slumber unmarked 'mid the desolate main. 

While the wonder and pride of your works remain. 
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LESSON V. 

2%c Power of Conscience. — • Lamartine. 

Dvrectwns for Beading, — Anecdotes, and all other forms of litxlt 
KABRATIYE style, dioiild be read with the easy^ animated^ and vary- 
ing tones of conyersation. The &ult8 to be avoided are dulness and 
monotony. 

In the tribe of Negdah, there was a horse whose 
fame was spread far and near; and a Bedouin of 
another tribe, by name Daher, desired extremely to 
possess it. Having offered in vain for it his camels 
and his whole wealth, he hit at length upon the follow- 
ing device, by which he hoped to gain the object of 
his desire. He resolved to stain his face with the 
juice of an herb, to clothe himself in rags, to tie his 
legs and neck together, so as to appear like a lame 
beggar. 

Thus equipped, he went to wait for Naber, the 
owner of the horse, who, he knew, was to pass that 
way. When he saw Naber approaching on his beau- 
tiful steed, he cried out in a weak voice, " I am a poor 
stranger ; for three days, I have been una|>Ie to move 
from this spot, to seek for food. I am dying ; help 
me ; and heaven will reward you." 

The Bedouin kindly offered to take him up on his 
horse, and carry him home ; but the rogue replied, " I 
cannot rise ; I have no strength left." 

Naber, touched with pity, dismounted, led his horse 
to the spot, and, with great difficulty, set the seeiriing 
beggar on its back. But no sooner did Dahcr find 
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himself in the saddle, than he set spurs to the horse, 
and galloped off, calling out as he did so, ^ It is I, 
Daher. I have got the horse, and am off with it" 

Naber called after him to stop and listen* Certain 
of being pursued, he turned, and halted at a short dis- 
tance from Naber, who was armed with a spear. 

" You have taken my horse," said the latter. " Since 
heaven has willed it, I wish you joy of it ; but I do 
conjure you never to tell any one how you obtained 
it." " And why not ? " said Daher. " Because," said 
the noble Arab, << another man might be really ill, and 
men would fear to help him. You would be the cause 
of many refusing to perform an act of charity, for 
fear of being duped as I have been." 

Struck with shame, at these words, Daher was silent 
for a moment; then, springing from the horse, returned 
it to his owner, and conducted him to his tent, where 
they spent a few days together, and became fast Mends 
for life. 



LESSON VI. 

Anecdote of Malibran* — Anonymous. 

Direeticns for Reading. — Fathbtic kabratiyes require a quiet 
and subdued tone of vdce and moderately slow utterance. Loud- 
ness and xapidity destroy the effect of such a piece. 

In an humble room in one of the poorer streets of 
London, little Kerre, a fatherless French boy, sat 
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humming by the bedside of his sick mother. There 
was no bread in the closet ; and, for the whole day, 
he had not tasted food. Yet he sat humming, to keep 
up his spirits. Still, at times, he thought of his lone- 
liness and hunger; and he could scarcely keep the 
tears from his eyes ; for he knew nothing would be so 
grateful to his poor invalid mother, as a good sweet 
orange ; and yet he had not a penny in the world. 

The little song he was singing was his own, — one 
he composed with air and words ; for the child was a 
genius, a fervent worshipper at the shrine of music. 

As the tears would roll down his cheeks, and his 
voice would falter at his sad, sad thoughts, he did not 
dare to let his mother see ;but,ha8tily rising, hurried to 
the window, and there watched a man putting up a 
great bill with yellow letters, announcing that Madame 
Malibran would sing, that night, in public. 

** Oh ! if I could only go," thought little Pierre ; and 
then, pausing a moment, he clasped his hands ; his 
eyes lighted with unwonted fire ; and, running to the 
little stand, he smoothed down his yellow curls, and, 
taking from a little box some old stained paper, gave 
one eager glance at his mother, who slept, and ran 
speedily from the house. 

" Who did you say is waiting for me ? " said the 
lady to her servant ^ I am already worn out with 
company." 

" It is only a very pretty little boy, with yellow curls, 
who says if he can only see you, he is sure you will 
not be sorry, and he will not keep you a moment* 
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** O ! well, let him come," said the beautiful singeri 
with a smile, ^ I can never refuse children." 

Little Pierre came in, his hat under his arm; and, 
in his hand, a little roll of paper. With manliness un- 
usual for a child, he walked straight to the lady, and, 
tK>w]ng, said — ^l came to see you, because my mother 
to very sick, and we are too poor to get food and medi- 
cine. I thought that, perhaps, if you would only sing 
my little song, at some of your grand concerts, may be 
some publisher would buy it, for a small sum ; and so 
I could get food and medicine for my mother." . 

The beautiful woman rose from her seat; very tall 
and stately she was ; she took the little roll from his 
hand, and lightly hummed the air. 

" Did you compose it ? " she asked, " you, a child ! 
And the words? — Would you like to come to my 
concert ? " she asked, after a few moments of thought 

" Oh ! yes ; " and the boy's eyes grew bright with 
happiness —"but I couldn't leave my mother." 

** I will send somebody to take care of your mother, 
for the evening; and here is a crown, with which you 
may go and get foo<l and medicine. Here is also one 
of my tickets: — come to-night ; that will admit you 
to a seat near me." 

Almost beside himself with joy, Pierre bought some 
oranges, and many a little luxury besides, and carried 
them home to the poor invalid, telling her, not without 
tears, of his good fortune. - 

When evening came, and Pierre was admitted to 
the concert-hall, he felt that never in his life had he 
3* 
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been in so grand a place. The music, the myriad 
lights, the beauty, the flashing of diamonds, and rust- 
ling of silks, bewildered his eyes and brain.-?-At last, 
she came, — and the child sat with his glance riveted 
upon her glorious face. Could he believe that the 
grand lady, all blazing with jewels, and whom every- 
body seemed to worship, would really sing his little 
song? Breathless he waited, — the band, the whole 
band struck up a little plaintive melody ; he knew it, 
and clapped his hands for joy. — And oh ! how she 
sung it ! It was so simple, so mournful, so soul-sub- 
duing ; — many a bright eye dimmed with tears ; and 
nought could be heard but the touching words of that 
little song, — oh ! so touching ! 

Pierre walked home, as if he were moving on the 
air. What cared he for money now ? The greatest 
singer in all Europe, had sung his little song, and 
thousands had wept at his grief. 

The next day, he was frightened at a visit from 
Madame Malibran. She laid her hand on his yellow 
curls, and, turning to the sick Woman, said, ^ Your 
little boy, madam, has brought you a fortune. I was 
ofiered, this morning, by the best publisher in London, 
three hundred pounds for his little song ; and after he 
has realized a certain amount from the sale, little 
Pierre, here, is to share the profits. Madam, thank 
God that your son has a gift from heaven." 

The noble-hearted singerrand the poor woman wept 
together. As to Pierre, always mindful of Him who 
watches over the tried and tempted, he knelt down by 
bis mother's bedside, and uttered a simple but eloquent 
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prayer, asking God's blessing on the kind lady whd 
had deigned to notice their affliction. 

And the memory of that prayer made the singer 
even more tender-hearted ; and she who was the idol 
of England's nobility, went about doing good. And, 
in her early, happy death, when the grave damps 
gathered over her brow, and her eyes grew dim, he 
who stood by her bed, his bright face clothed in the 
monrning of sighs and tears, and smoothed her pillow, 
and lightened her last moments, by his undying affec- 
tion, was the little Pierre of former days, — now rich, 
accomplished, and the most talented composer of tiie 
day. 

All honor to those great hearts who, from their high 
stations, send down bounty to the widow, and to the 
fatherless child ! 



LESSON VIL 
The Quaket^s Son. — N. Hawthorne. 

JXrectioM/or Reading. — See Leason YL 

On the evening of an autumn day, that had witnessed 
the martyrdom of two men of the Quaker persuasion, 
a Puritan settler was returning from the metropolis 
to the neighboring country town, in which he resided. 
The air was cool, the sky clear; and the lingering 
twilight was made brighter by the rays of a young 
moon, which had now nearly reached the verge of the 
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^horizon. The traveller, a man of middle age, wrapped 
in a gray frieze cloak, quickened bis pace when he had 
reached the outskirts of the town ; for a gloomy extent 
of nearly four miles, lay between him and his home. 

The low, straw-thatched bouses were scattered at 
considerable intervals along Uie road ; and the country 
having been settled but about thirty years, the tracts 
of original forest still bore no small proportion to the 
cultivated ground. The autumn winds wandered 
among the branches, whirling away the leaves from 
all except the pine-trees, and moaning as if it lamented 
the desolation of wbi0h it was the instrument 

The road had penetrated the mass of woods that 
lay nearest to the town, ahd was just emerging into 
an open space, when the traveller's ears were saluted by 
a sound more mournful than even that of the wind* 
It was like the wailing of some one in distress ; and 
it seemed to proceed from beneath a tall and lonely 
fir-tree, in the centre of a cleared, but unenclosed and 
uncultivated field. The Puritan could not but re- 
member that this was the very spot which had been 
made accursed, a few hours before, by the execution 
of the Quakers, whose bodies had been thrown together 
into one hasty grave, beneath the tree oh which they 
Buffered. He struggled, however, against the super- 
stitious fears which belonged to the age, and compelled 
himself to pause and listen. 

" The voice is, most likely, mortal ; nor have I cause 
to tremble, if it be otherwise," thought he ; straining 
his eyes through the dim moonlight " Methinke, it 
is like the wailing of a child : some infant, it may be. 
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which has strayed from its mother, and chanced upon 
this place of death. For the ease of mine own con- 
science, I must search this matter out." 

He therefore left the path, and walked, somewhat 
fearfully, across the field. Though now so desolate, 
its soil was pressed down and trampled by the thousand 
footsteps of those who had witnessed the spectacle of 
that day ; all of whom had now retired, leaving the 
dead to their loneliness. 

The traveller at length reached the fir-tree, which, 
from the middle upward, was covered with living 
branches ; although a scaffold had been erected beneath, 
and other preparations made for the work of death. 
Under this unhappy tree, which, in after times, was 
believed to drop poison with its dew, sat the one soli- 
tary mourner for innocent blood. It was a slender 
and light-clad little boy, who leaned his face upon a 
hillock of fresh-turned and half-frozen earth, and wailed 
bitterly, yet in a suppressed tone, as if his grief might 
receive the punishment of crime. The Puritan, whose 
approach had been unperceived, laid his hand upon 
the child's shoulder, and addressed him compassion- 
ately. 

« You have chosen a dreary lodging, my poor boy ; 
and no wonder that you weep," said he. " But dry 
your eyes, and tell me where your mother dwells. I 
promise you, if the journey be not too far, I will leave 
ybu in her arms to-night ! " 

The boy had hushed his wailing at once, and turned 
his iace upward to the stranger. It was a pale, bright- 
eyed countenance, certainly not more than six years 
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old; but sorrow, fear, and want had destroyed much 
of its infantile expression. The Puritan, seeing the 
boy's frightened gaze, and feeling that he trembled 
under his hand, endeavored to reassure him. 

" Nay, if I intended to do you harm, little lad, the 
readiest way were to leave you here. What! you do 
not fear to sit beneath the gallows, on a new-made 
grave ; and yet you tremble at a friend's touch ? Take 
heart, child ; and tell me what is your name, and where 
is your home;" 

** Friend,'^ replied the Utile boy, in a sweet, though 
faltering voiqe, '^ they call mellbrahim ; and my home 
is here." 

" Was every door in the land shut against you, my 
child," said the Puritan, " that you have wandered to 
this unhallowed spot ? " 

" They drove me forth from the prison, when they 
took my father thence," said the boy ; " and I stood 
afar off, watching the crowd of people ; and, when 
they were gotoe, I came hither, and found only this 
grave. I knew that my father was sleeping here ; and 
I said, this shall be my home.*' 

" No, child, no ; not while I have a roof over my head, 
or a morsel to share with you! " exclaimed the Puri- 
tan, whose sympathies were now fully excited. " Rise 
up ; and come with me ; and fear not any harm." 
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LESSON VIIL 
The Juvenile Prisoner. — Beauchesnb,* 

Directbn$ for Beading, — See Lemoa YL 

Laurent, to whose care, the Dauphin, son of Lonis 
XVI, had been entrasted, when imprisoned in the 
Temple, had taken quite a fancy to the lad, and 
always treated him with the greatest kindness, and 
felt for him, if not affection, at least, great pity. Con- 
sequently, the prince's condition was, as far as possible, 
improved, from what it had been under his former 
keepers. Laurent regretted that he was obliged, by 
the orders of the government, to leave him, as before, 
in his solitary chamber, but he took every occasion to 
relieve that solitude ; for he knew how much a child 
of the princeV fender years must suffer by being alone, 
how necessary companionship was to the healthy con- 
dition of his body and mind. 

A manj in solitude, has a stock of past memories to 
fall back upon. His mind may strengthen and grow 
wise, and his heart become purer and more wholesome, 
in solitary reflection. A childy having everything in 
expectation, looking for support from others, and de- 
pendant upon fiath^ and mother for his daily thoughts, 
as for his daily bread, -^ a poor, weak tendril, that 
twines, affectionately round the parent plant, having 
90 roots to hold strongly to the depths of the past, nor 

* Pronotmcedj Bdshane. 
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lofty branches to stretch out firmly heavenward, to 
enjoy, and be invigorated by the air of heaven, — must, 
when cut off, and left alone, wither and die. 

Laurent was aware how much human sympathy 
and encouragement were necessary to the poor boy. 
He had not, however, the right to visit the prince, 
except at the hours of his meals. He, nevertheless, 
got permission to take him out, occasionally, upon the 
tower ; Laurent having represented to the municipal 
officers how necessary it was for the health of the 
child. The first time this favor was granted, was in 
the afternoon, when his kind guardian took him by 
the arm, and led him out on the platform of the 
tower. 

The day was closing magnificently; the sun was 
setting, calm and beautiful ;' the nightingale was pip- 
ing his good-night, on a tree in the garden of the 
Temple ; the busy hum of the city could be easily 
heard ; the carriages rolled noisily in the streets ; the 
w^ater carriers, and venders of papers and small wares, 
raised their lively cries ; there were heard the voices 
of happy and independent men, in the full activity 
and enjoyment of honest labor, the whistling of the 
boys, as they passed, here and there, through the streets, 
or stopped joyfully, at the corners, to exchange their 
sous for a cake ; there was all the life and the freedom 
of the city, sending up its cheerful song, tuned by the 
strong voice of health, and enlivened by the spirit of 
liberty. But all this life, this noise, this happiness, and 
this firecdom gave less pleasure than pain to the cap- 
tive. 



At fimti however, the little prince breathed the air 
eagerly, which seemed to warm his torpid body into 
new hie. Bi^t be waisi obliged to leturn, alcooat.im* 
iSDe<iiately : the light ol day was top bright for faia 
weajcei^ oyea, and the pure air too strong for \m 
keH^ Innga. As the child was going down, he stopped 
b&fa^ the door on the thiid »tory, which h^d been 
Marie Antoinette'a * apaitment, ^nd, pressing iau* 
rent's arm, be leaned agaiA&t the wall, and looked, 
with a sorrowful gaase, upon that door. He thought, 
doubtless, that it still closed upon hi9 mother, for be 
had not yet been informed of Im fate. 



LESSON IX, 
Faith in Gfod. — Munoo Park. 

Directions fit lUadinff. — See "Lnmrn Yl 

Shortly after leaving a romantic village, called 
Kooma, where he had been most hospitably treated, 
Paric was overtaken by a party of banditti. Hearing 
some one calling to him, he looked back, and saw six 
or eight men approaching. He stopped till they came 
up, when they informed him that the king of the 
Fonlahs had sent them, on purpose to bring him, his 
horse, and every thing that belonged to him, flS Foo- 

* Pnmmuf$d, ^m^m AatmocHt'' 
4 
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ladoo ; and that, therefore, he must turn back, and go 
along with them. 

Without hesitating a moment, Park turned, and 
followed them. They travelled nearly a quarter of a 
mile, without exchanging a word ; when, coming to 
a dark place in the wood, one of them said in the Man- 
dingo language, ^' This place will do,'' and immediately 
snatched Park's hat from his head. They then plun- 
dered him of every article which he possessed. 

"After they were gone," says Park, " I sat, for some 
time,look]ng around me with amazement and terror. 
Whichever way I turned, nothing appeared but danger 
and difficulty. I saw myself in the midst of a vast 
wilderness, in the depth of the rainy season, — naked 
and alone, surrounded by savage animals, and men 
still more savage. I was five hundred miles from the 
nearest European settlement. 

All these circumstances crowded, at once, on my 
recollection ; and I confess that my spirits began to 
fail me. I considered my fate as certain, and that I 
had no alternative but to lie dpwn and perish. The 
influence of religion, however, aided and supported 
me. I reflected that no human prudence or foresight 
could possibly have averted my present sufferings. I 
was indeed "a stranger in a strange land;" yet I was 
still under the protecting eye of that Providence who 
has condescended to call himself the stranger's friend. 

At this moment, painful as my reflections were, the 

I extraoidinary beauty of a small moss, in fructification, 

irresistibly caught my eye. I mention this, to show 

from what trifling circumstances the mind will some- 
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times derive consolation ; for, though the whole plant 
was not longer than the top of one of my fingers, I 
could not contemplate the delicate conformation of its 
roots, leaves, and capsula, without admiration. 

Can that Being, thought I, who planted, watered) 
and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the 
world, a thing which appears of so small importance, 
look with unconcern upon the situation and sufferings 
of creatures formed after his own image ? Surely 
not! 

Reflections like these would not allow me to despair. 
I started up, and disregarding both hunger and fatigue, 
travelled forward, assured that relief was at hand; 
and I was not disappointed. 

In a short time, I came to a village, at the entrance 
of which I overtook two shepherds, who had started 
with me from Kooma. They were much surprised to 
see me ; for they said they never doubted that the 
Foulahs, when they had robbed, had murdered me. 
Departing from this village, we travelled over several 
rocky ridges, and at sunset arrived at Sibidooloo, the 
finontier town of the kingdom of Manding." 
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LESSON X. 
Animah of Hit Arctic Bcgbms."^ OHAMBBts'a 

BEPOSlTORt. 

Dinctiont for Beading. — See Lesioii IL 

Tttfi animals meet geaeialijr diffused, thuoogboot 
the aarea of the polar seas, are the reiMfeer^ the polar 
bear, the common Greenland whale, the seal, the wal- 
no, the aietjc bwei atid oertaia speciea of aquatio hhrds 
and fishes. 

Reindeer have been foand, at oertain seasons of the 
year, amongst all the islands of the polar se% even ia 
the barren and isolated Spitsbergen. Thtj generally 
cross over the ice, from the mainland, in the early 
months of spring, -^ pass the summer on the islands, 
and return, on the approach of winter, to ihe mom 
genial climates of the 6outh. Melville Island, the 
most distant point from either continental shore, hither* 
to reached, was found by Sir Edward Parry to be u 
common resort of these animals, during the warm 
season. 

An animal that may be classed with the reindeer, in 
its universal diffusion over the arctic seas, is the polar, 
or Greenland bear. He is the sovereign of the quad- 
rupeds of the arctic countries. Traversing extensive 
fields of ice, in pursuit of his prey, he is as much at 
home on the ice as on the land. He has been found 
on field-ice, above two hundred miles from shore. In 
some places, particularly along the lands surrounding 
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Baffin's Bay, polar bears are met with in great numbers. 
" On the east coast of Greenland," according to Dr. 
Scoresby, <' they have been seen like flocks of sheep 
on a common." 

The flesh of the bear, according to the same author- 
ity, is, when cleared of fat, " well flavored and savory." 
The skin, when dressed with the hair on, forms beau- 
tiful mats, and may be used as a substitute for blankets 
or clothing, when necessary. Prepared without being 
ripped up, and the hairy side turned inward, it forms 
a very warm sack-bed, and is used, as such, in some 
parts of Greenland. 

The seal and the walrus are likewise extensively 
difiiised species, and the former, more especially, is to be 
met with in all seasons of the year, and in all parts of the 
arctic sea. The flesh and skins of these animals, may 
be applied to various economic uses. — ^ The skin of 
the wahrus," Dr. Scoresby states, " is used, in place of 
mats, for defending the yards and rigging of ships 
from being chafed by friction against each other. 
When cut into shreds, and plaited into cordage, it 
answers admirably for wheel-ropes, being stronger 
and wearing much longer than hemp. In ancient 
times, most of the ropes of ships, in northern countries 
at least, would appear to have been made of this sub- 
stance." 

The uses of the seal are various, and, as is well 
known to the native inhabitants of the arctic regions, 
highly important It yields a fine clear oil, and its 
skin, when dressed with the hair, is admirably adapted 
for winter clothing. To the Esquimaux, the seal, in- 
4* 
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deed, is everything. Its flesdi is taoA ; its lat gives 
light and heat in the winter snow-hot ; and its skin 
dressed so ias :to foe waterproof, is need for covering 
for boats and tents, and for garments ; every vmaty 
and every articte of which^ from a head-dfess to a «boe, 
is made of this material aione. 

The various tribes of whales, ]3PeopUng tte ardtic 
seas, aire very numerous. The flca^ €f£ sotae species 
is firequemtiy found, even by our Grreenland fit^hemven, 
to ibe a gratefal change from the ^ovdinary i^ip-&re 
erf* "Salt provisions. It is well known that the ^eaii of 
the whale is not only eaten, but prized as >a ddiicacy, 
by the native esqwmattt ; and it <^ is a!l80 weii atithen- 
ticated,'' according to Dr. Moresby, "that in the 
twdtftb, thirteenth, fduiteentb, and fiffceeiitfa oenturies, 
it was tised as food by the I^eita^ndet's, the Dulch, the 
French, Hie Spaniai^d^, and probably the English." 

Besides forming a dfaoice eatable, the inferior pro- 
ducts of the whale are applied to other pui<poses by 
the Indians and Esquimaux of arctic cduntries-; and 
are, to some extent, indeed, essenitial to 'their 'comfort 
^ome membranes of the animal are used for an uppc^ 
article of clothing ; and one, in pairticular, being thin 
and transparent., is used instead of glass, in 4he win- 
dows of their huts; their bones are ^converted iifto 
harpoons and spears for striking the seal, or darting^ 
sea-birds, and are also employedin the erection of their 
tents, and with some tribes, in the formatioii of their 
boaits ; the sinews are divided into fila^mentB, and used 
as thread, with which they join the seams of their 
boats and tent-dotbft) and sew, with ^csKt taste and 



nicety, the differe&t ^urtides af drees they maauifactare; 
aad the whalebone and other Bttperior products, so 
valaable in fluropean xnarket&i, have also their uses 
amoQg thenu 



LESSON XI. 
The Sailor Boy. — Ds. Bacon. 

Directhits far Reading, — STRixma and impressive narkativies 
iihodd be read '^t^ ^ tliose vivid and varying tones ifhit;li the 
reader would use in telling what he himself had seen. The dkangei 
o£ voice, in such 4»8e8, avQ^ wmeHuaM, very jfrealj «n4y wawtimeg, 
veryJrequerU. 

At eight o'clock in the ev^ening, the wind being 
still so strong that our brig, the Roadoat, was stagger* 
ing under the few sails which she was cairying, there 
were appearances of the rapid approach of a violent 
squall, which made (it ^lecessary to reduce our canvas 
to the f oretopsail iuid foresail. When the order was 
given to take in the jib, I went down into the cabiq, 
and was trying to amuse jiLyself in my Bolitude, when 
I was suddenly startled by a most dismal groaning 
sound, which seemed to come to me through the side 
of the vessel! Before I had time to ask or seek the 
cause of this strange noise, I heard a sharp, quick cry 
of alarm on deck, followed by the sound of a person 
rushing to the side of the brig, instantly succeeded 
by a stumble and a heavy fall, nearly over my head. 
The groaning noise, meanwhile, continued, sharpened 
into a ci^ of human qgony and ideiipak. 
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I sprang upon deck, and there saw the captain, both 
the mates, and two sailors, standing aft, and looking 
into the water behind us, motionless, and seemingly 
overwhelmed with distress; while from the sea, in 
our wake, came that dreadful cry, still loud and pierc- 
ing, though receding fast ; and to every scream the 
captain responded, in tones of anguish, — '^ Oh! poor 
boy ! poor boy ! poor boy ! " With a fearful guess of 
the nature of the accident, I called out, — " What is 
it ? " All the officers simultaneously answered me,— 
" The boy is overboard ! " This was, indeed, the hor- 
rid fact 

Two sailors, with the boy, were occupied with furl- 
ing the jib ; he innermost and in the most secure place, 
on the cap of the bowsprit, while they were out beyond 
him on the jib-boom; when suddenly, without any 
particular cause, he slipped from the place he was be- 
striding, and fell into the sea ; the first notice of his 
fall being his cries, as he rose in the water. 

The mate was on the bows at the time, superintend- 
ing the execution of the order, and, as soon as he 
could speak, cried out, — " The boy 's overboard ! '* 
Quick as light, both in thought and action, the captain 
sprang to the larboard rail, where the main brace, an 
immensely long line, hung, in a huge coil, on a 
belaying-pin, nearly abreast of the companionway, 
(our main brace belaying aft, contrary to the usual 
custom,) with the intention of throwing it over into 
the sea ; when it would have gone many fathoms be- 
hind us, almost sure to have been grasped by the poor 
boy, whO) in his agonizing and almost supernatural 
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efforts, was «till nearly keeping up with uft, and had 

not yet fallen astern. It would have been hie last 

chance of life ; but it failed him. The deck was wet 

with the dashing waves ; the captain's foot lapped ; 

and he fell into the lee scuppers with violence, stunned 

for a moment, and severely bruised. When he rose 

to his feet, the wretched sufferer was far astern, beyond 

the reach of any such aid ! 

Still the lost boy's uneartMy scream, — 

■ " the Imbbliog ciy 

Of that strong swimmer in his agonj,^*— > 

was ringing, with dreadful distindnesB^ia our ears^ at 
intervfkls half obscured, as he descended into the hol- 
lows of the mountakious sea, and then pealifig out 
again, with redouUed power, as the next roUing wave 
lifted him to its foaming top, for a momeni;. A« I 
ling^ed, waiting for the sounds to cease, I suffered 
almost the horrors of death itself, in thus counting 
each heart-breaking degree of misery and aggravating 
despair, which I knew were coming over him, every 
momeiiit, as he found the vessel receding, his Btrengtfa 
and he^urt failing, and his appreciation of certain dea& 
increasing. 

He was a native of Turk's Island, where he was 
brought up a& the seashore, living half the time in the 
water, tbroc^hout the year, and, like all his aloaost 
amphibious ^countrymen, '' swimming like a fisb." I 
have no doubt that the wretdieil being swam for more 
than an hour after us, until, at last, the awful eertainty 
of lus tenible doom came over him ; and thei», alone, 
amid pitiless waves, — alone, alone in &e wide waters 
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of the cold ocean, abandoned by mani with no hope 
from heaven or earth| -— 

"He sank into the depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave ; unknelled, uncoflSned, and unknown." 



LESSON XIL 

l%e same Subject^ concluded. 

The night was perfectly dark ; so that the boy was 
not once to be seen, after he fell. We could not see 
so far as the breadth of the vessel. A drenching rain, 
coming on, at the same moment, added to the confusion 
of the furious gust that was already howling through 
our rigging, and laying the vessel almost on her side ; 
the tops of the waves being swept by the wind into 
sheets of spray, and raising their voices, as if in tri- 
umph over their helpless victim. But over all> yet 
sounded that despairing death-cry, shrill, though faint- 
er, — telling us that still he struggled against prolonged 
though certain destruction. 

I could bear it no longer, and rushed down into the 
cabin to escape the sound. But, incredible as it may 
appear, 1 still heard him distinctly, even there, though 
he must have been already nearly a mile off from us. 
I never can forget that sound. It was like nothing 
else that I ever heard. I shudder now, in recalling it. 
I have since seen death in many shapes, but never in 
a form so terrible. 
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The sound of the sailors resuming their labors on 
deck, called me up again ; and, when I came out of 
the cabin, they were lowering and stowing the main- 
sail, — a measure which had already become urgently 
necessary. The cry was heard no more,*— no more 
forever ! We flew on our gloomy way before the blast ; 
and there were dark and hardened faces, among us, 
-wet with something else than the rain and spray. 

I thought and studied all the circumstances over, 
many times, with a deepening conviction of our total 
inability to help him. Our small-boat was hauled up 
astern, and ** par-buckled," and lashed with many fas- 
tenings, that would have much delayed an attempt to 
save him in a smooth, calm sea, in broad daylight It 
would have required four men to row the boat, and one 
to steer her in the proper direction. This would have 
taken every man from us, except the captain and 
the cook ; if every circumstance had favored us. An 
accident to the boat, then, would have left the brig 
totally unmanned. The boat itself, if lowered, would 
have struck the sea, "broadside on," which, with our 
velocity, would have swamped her, and torn her to 
pieces. Our long-boat was out of the question, of 
course, being stowed, bottom upwards, between the 
masts, and requiring our whole force, for half a day, 
when in port, to get her into the water. 

The result was — the painful conviction of the utter 
hopelessness of relief to any person that should fall 
overboard on the passage, while we were making such 
headway. Under such circumstances, the most en- 
viable fate would be that of one who could not swim, 
and who would go down immediately. 
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That dscy, according to castomi the lost boy'd chest 
was brought on deck, aad his clothes and other little 
property sold at auction ; — the proceeds being depos- 
ited, with the balance of his wages, for the benefit of 
his friends. He was a rough, neglected-looking boy, 
about sixteen or seventeen years old. He bad been 
abandoned in New York, by the shipmaster who first 
employed him, and brought him from home ; and being 
a totally friendless stranger, he f^U into great want and 
suffering ; begging his food, and sleeping in the mar- 
kets. In this condition he was found by some benev- 
olent persons, and came under the notice of Captain 
Howland^ who took him under his care, and provided 
him a place in the Rondout, where he showed himself 
active, industrious, and obedient 

Knowing these circumstances of his previous de- 
gradation, I was surprised when we found, in his chest, 
,a very well written letter to his parents, which he had 
composed entirely by himself, in the forecastle, since he 
came on board, in prepajration for any possible oppor- 
tunity to send it to his home on Turk's Island. The 
language was grammatical and well chosen, though 
simple ; and it was written in a legible hand, though 
with a bad pen, and the worst of accomuKxla- 
tions. He gave his friends a general account of bis 
situation, told them he was doing weU with Captain 
Howland, and was treated very kindly by him. 

As I read this, the honest captain's tears burst out 
afresh, and I was not fax from joining him, when I 
read, furthec, the poor boy's kind little message to his 
brothers and sisters, in that bdoved island home, to 
which his heart yoacned in his woefiil exile, and es- 
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pecially the anxious affection which he fondly expressed 
for " mother and the baby." Never had a stranger a 
more heartfelt mourning than was made over him, 
by some " unused to the melting mood.'* His name 
was Ernest Augustus Darrell. This is his only funeral 
rite, epitaph, or memorial, except in the sorrowful re- 
membrance of that poor family that looked so long 
in vain for him, and, perhaps, never learned the partic- 
ulars of his sad loss. 



LESSON XIIL 
Whcdinff, — Anon. 



DhredioM for Beading, — The Style of reading, in tiie following ex- 
tract, differs fix>m that of Leason XI, in the ammatum and hrish' 
nesSf which characterized a scene of stirring activity and intense 
interest Dulness of manner is, in such cases, an unpardonable 
fault. 

At daylight, as usual, our mast-head was manned ; 
and at about seven o'clock, we heard the cry, " There 
she blows ! " All on deck listened to hear the cry 
repeated, that they might feel an assurance of a sperm 
whale being in sight. In a few moments, the well- 
known cry was repeated, and reiterated, a number of 
times. The officer on deck inquired, " Where away ? " 
" Right ahead, sir," was the reply. " How far off ? ^ 
"About three miles ; headed right athwart us : — I can 
see his hump ; — it is an old soldier, sir." 

Now a scene of bustle and confusion presents itself; 
5 
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some going aft, and others preparing the boats for the 
expected encounter. << There goes flukes," is heard 
from a dozen voices aloft; which implies that the 
whale has sounded. A large whale remains under water 
from forty minutes to an hour ; but, when on the sur- 
face, and when not alarmed, spouts about once in every 
thirty seconds, and remains above ; going at the rate 
of four miles to the hour, for ten or twenty minutes. 

" There she blows ! " " Where — where ? " asks the 
captain, in a hurried tone. ^' About two miles ofl* our 
lee beam, sir." " Haul up the mainsail ; lay the top- 
sail to the mast ; down with your helm : let the ship 
come to the wind." The helm is instantly put to lee. 
The ship comes up, dashing the spray majestically 
from her bows, until checked by the action of the wind 
against her mainsail. " Is all ready for lowering ? " 
asks the captain. "All ready," is the reply. 

After descending to the deck, the captain points out 
to the officers the direction in which the whale is go- 
ing, and gives such orders as the occasion requires. 
The boats are lowered ; the whale has sounded before 
the boats touch the water ;, and each one steers as 
judgment dictates, in regard to the supposed course 
of the whale. To-day, the captain's boat was within 
a short distance, when the whale made its appearance ; 
and every nerve was strained to get alongside before 
it sounded. " Pull, my good fellows; pull away!" 
was often repeated. " Lay back, every man ! A few 
more like this chap ahead, and we will bid adieu to 
the pacific Stretch hard, every one of you ; a few 
more strokes, and she is ours ; pull hard, I tell you." 
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At this momentous time, every one feels the impor* 
tance of strict obedience. Some, who have not beea 
accustomed to the deadly battle with the monsters of 
the deep, pull with heavy hearts, dreading the moment 
of attack ; while those who have been long in the bu- 
siness feel less dread; — although a strange sensation 
creeps through every bosom, as the sea looks black 
with the bulk of an unwieldy monster, who goes down 
to the oozy ocean caves, then rises to the regions of 
day, and spouts out his pent breath towards heaven. 
A chill of dread comes over the hardiest bosom. 

But — the boat goes fast. It is now alongside. 
The word from the captain to the boat-steerer, is, 
^^ Stand up ! " which is done, his hands resting upon 
his harpoon. Now he raises it, as if he would plunge 
it deep into the whale ; but a motion from the captain 
deters him. The whale lies spouting, with little mo- 
tion. The boat's head is laid towards him ; the word 
is given. Two harpoons are darted into the whale ; 
he rears, plunges, and is lost to the sight. 

The other boats are seen coming to our relief ; and the 
whale rises again in sight. " Haul line, — haul line ; — 
haul, I tell you : we will kill her before the other boats 
get up," says the captain. — Every man hauled as if for 
his life ; the whale going through the water very rapidly. 
We had approached our object within a few feet ; and 
the captain was in the attitude of darting his lance, 
when the whale made a sudden halt, which brought 
the boat in contact with his head. In an instant the 
jaw was elevated, and as quickly fell again, which 
stove the boat in pieces. 
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While the other boats, which were at a distance, 
approached for our relief, we were some of us clinging 
to the shattered fragments of the boat, and some of 
ns swimming in the water. We were rescued, and 
immediately carried to the ship. One of the crew, a 
young man from New Hampshire, had his leg broken 
in three places, and the flesh torn and mangled in a 
horrid manner. 

After our arrival at the ship, and our first care of 
the wounded man, whom we placed in as comfortable 
a situation as our circumstances would permit, we 
saw the waist-boat engaged in perilous conflict with 
the enemy who had wrecked us. After a bloody bat- 
tle of two hours, they succeeded in killing the " old 
soldier,*' 



LESSON XIV. 

The Horned Owl. — Audubon. 

Dvrtetiong for Redding. — An example of animatbd DsscRiPnoir ; 
requiring distinct and spirited utterance, as in liyely conversation. 

It is during the placid serenity of a beautiful sum- 
mer night, when the current of the water moves silently 
along, reflecting, from its smooth surface, the silver 
radiance of the moon, and when all else of animated 
nature seems sunk in repose, that the great horned 
owl, one of the Nimrods of the feathered tribes of our 
forests, may be seen sailing silently and yet rapidly 
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on, intent on the destruction of the objects destined 
to form his food. 

The steersman of the descending boat, observes the 
nocturnal hunter, gliding on extended pinions, across 
the river, sailing over one hill and then another, or 
suddenly sweeping downward, and again rising in the 
air, like a moving shadow, — now, distinctly seen, and, ' 
again, mingling with the sombre shades of the sur- 
rounding woods. 

The bark has now floated to some distance, and is 
opposite the newly cleared patch of ground, the result 
of a squatter's first attempt at cultivation, in a place 
lately shaded by the trees of the forest The moon 
shines brightly on his hut, his slight fence, the newly 
planted orchard, and a tree, which, spared by the axe, 
serves as a roosting-place for the scanty stock of poul- 
try which the new-comer has procured from some lib- 
eral neighbor. Amongst them rests a turkey-hen, 
covering her offspring with extended wings. 

The great owl, with eyes as keen as those of any 
falcon,* is now seen hovering over the place. He has 
already espied the quarry, and is sailing in circles, 
meditating his plan of attack. The turkey-hen, which, 
at another time, might be sound asleep, is now, how- 
ever, so intent on the care of her young brood, that 
she rises on her legs, and purrs so loudly, as she opens 
her wings and spreads her tail, that she rouses her 
neighbors, the hens, together with their protector. The 
cacklings which they at first emit, soon become a 
general clainor. ^ 

• Pronounced " Fawkn." 
6* 
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The squatter hears the uproar, and is on his feet, in 
an instant, rifle in hand ; the priming examined, he 
gently pushes open his half-closed door, and peeps out 
cautiously, to ascertain the cause by which his repose 
has been disturbed. He observes the murderous owl, 
just alighting on the dead branch of a tall tree, when, 
raising his never-failing rifle, he takes aim, touches the 
trigger ; and the next instant sees the foe falling dead 
to the ground. 

The bird is unworthy of his farther attention, and 
is left a prey to some prowling opossum, or other 
carniyerous quadruped. — Again, all around is tran- 
quillity. In this manner falls many a great horned owl, 
an our frontiers, where the species abounds. 



LESSON XV. 

The Indian. — Edward Everett. 

Dhrectums far Reading, — Disclamatort style, (that of oratory,) 
18 properly distinguished by a fiM^ round, and bold utterance, yet 
fi*ee from monoiODy. ^ 

Think of the country for which the Indians fought ! 
Who can blame them ? As Philip looked down from 
his seat on Mount Hope, that glorious eminence, that 



-"throne of royal state, which far 



Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind. 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings harbaric pearl and gold." — 
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as he looked down, and beheld the lovely scene which 
spread beneath at a summer sun*set, — the distant 
bill-tops blazing with gold, the slanting beams stream- 
ing across the waters, the broad plains, the island 
groups, the majestic forest^ — could he be blamed, if 
his heart burned within him, as be beheld it all passing, 
by no tardy process, from beneath his control, into the 
hands of the stranger ? 

As the river chieftains, — the lords of the waterfalls 
and the mountains, — ranged this lovely valley, can it 
be wondered at, if they beheld with bitterness the 
forest disappearing beneath the settler's axe ; the. fish- 
ing-place disturbed by his saw-mills ? Can we not 
fancy the feelings with which some strong-minded 
savage, — the chief of the Pocomtuck Indians, — who 
should have ascended the summit of the Sugar-loaf 
Mountain,— in company with a friendly settler,^ 
contemplating the progress already made by the white 
man, and marking the gigantic strides with which he 
was advancing into the wilderness, — should fold his 
arms, and say : •-* 

^ White man, there is eternal war between me and 
thee ! I quit not the land of my fathers, but with my 
life. In those woods, where I bent my youthful bow, 
I will still hunt the deer ; over yonder waters I .will 
still glide, unrestrained, in my bark canoe. By those 
dashing waterfalls I will still lay up my vdnter's store 
of food ; on tliese fertile meadows I will still plant my 
com. 

Stranger! the land is mine. I understand not these 
paper rights. I gave not my consent, when, as thou 
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sayest, these broad regions were purchased, for a few 
baubles, of my fathers. They could sell what was 
theirs ; they could sell no more. How could my father 
sell that which the Great Spirit sent me into the world 
to live upon ? They knew not what they did. 

The stranger came, a timid suppliant, — few and 
feeble, and asked to lie down on the red man's bear- 
skin, and warm himself at the red man's fire, and 
have a little piece of land to raise corn for his women 
and children ; — and now he is become strong, and 
mighty, and bold, and spreads out his parchment over 
the whole, and says, < It is mine.' 

Stranger! there is not room for us both. The 
Great Spirit has not made us to live together. There 
is poison in the white man's cup ; the white man's dog 
barks at the red man's heels. 

If I should leave the land of my fathers, whither 
shall I fly ? Shall I go to the south, and dwell among 
the graves of the Pequots? Shall I wander to the 
west ? — the fierce Mohawk, — the man-eater, — is my 
foe. Shall I fly to the east ? — the great water is be- 
fore me. No, stranger ; here I have lived, and here will 
I die ; and if here thou abidest, there is eternal war 
between me and thee. 

Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction : for 
that alone I thank thee. And now take heed to thy 
steps : the red man is thy foe. When thou goest forth 
by day, my bullet shall whistle past thee ; when thou 
liest down by night, my knife is at thy throat. The 
noon-day sun shall not discover thy enemy ; and the 
darkness of midnight shall not protect thy rest. Thou 
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shall plant in terror ; and I will reap in blood : tboti 
slralt sow the earth with corn ; and I will strew it with 
ashes: thou shait go forth with the sickle; andlwiU 
follow after tv'ith the scalping-knife : thou i^halt build ; 
and I will burn : — till the ^white man or the Indian 
perish from the land." 



LESSON XVL 
9%e Young Mariner* s Dream. — Dimomd* 

JDireciionsfor Reading. — Poetic narratives, and descriftioits 
of thrUliQg interest, differ from those in prose form, in greater 
vividness, force, and variety of expression, and in fullness and power 
of tone; as poetry greatly heightens all the effects of feeling and 
imagination. Dvery thing now presents itself as if real and ac- 
tually present to eye and ear. A flat, " singing " tone is, in such 
passages, not merely tame and feeble, but ridiculous. 

In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay. 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind ; 

Bat, watchwom and weary, his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness danced o*er his mind. 

He dreamed of his home, of his dear native bowers, 
And pleasures that waited on life's merry mom ; 

While memory each scene gaily covered with flowers, 
And restored every rose, but secreted its thorn. 

Then fancy her magical pinions spread wide. 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy rise j^ 

Now fip*, far behind him, the green waters glide, 
And the oot of bis fore&thers blesses his eyes. 
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The jessamine clambers, in flower, o'er the thatch ; 

And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall, - 
All trembling with transport, he raises the latch ; 

And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 

A father bends o'er him with looks of delight ; 

His cheek is impearled with a mother's warm tear ; 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite. 

With those of the maiden his bosom holds dear. 

The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast ; 

Joy quickens his pulses, — his hardships seem o'er ; 
And a murmur of happiness steals through his rest, — - 

*^ O God ! thou hast blessed me ; I ask for no more.** 

Ah ! whence is that flame which now bursts on his eye ? 

Ah! what is that sound which now alarums his ear? 
'T is the lightning's red glare, painting wrath on the sky I 

'Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the sphere I 

He springs from his hammock, — he flies to the deck, — 
Amazement confronts him with images dire ; -^ 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck, — 
The masts fly in splinters, — the shrouds are on fire ! 

Like mountains the billows tremendously swell : — 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save ; 

Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the death angel flaps his broad wing o'er the wave. 

O sailor boy ! woe to thy dream of delight I 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss : — 

Where now is the picture that fancy touched bright, 
Thy parents' fond pressure, and love's honied kiss ? 
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O Bailor boy I sailor hoy I never again 

Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 

Unblessed, and nnhonored, down deep in the main, 
Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall decay. 

No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or feme from the merciless surge ; 

But the white foam of waves shall thy winding sheet be, 
And winds, in the midnight of winter, thy dirge I 

On a bed of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid ; 

Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow ; 
Of thy fair, yellow locks, threads of amber be made, 

And every part suit to thy mansion below. 

Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll: 

Earth loses thy pattern for ever and aye ; — 
O sailor boy I sailor boy I peace to thy soul ! 



LESSON XVIL 



Evening in a New England Farmhouse^ of the Olden 
Time. — Agriculturist. 

Directions for Beading. — Home scembs require the ecuy style €i£ 
familiar conoersaiionj — ail life and cheerjvlness. Stiffness and 
coldness would, here, be great fiiults. 

What can be more cheerful and pleasant, than the 
view of a farmer's kitchen, taken during the evening 
meal of a cool autumn day ? It is a picture of the 
calm happiness of rural life. 
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The kitchen of the old farm-house of New England, 
is not the scullery, or mere cooking place of some 
modem houses,— a dirty hole, or comfortless out-room, 
or sort of human bake-oven, where the cook is almost 
as much cooked as the food. No, it is a room, perhaps, 
twenty-five feet long, and sixteen wide, well lighted, 
warm^ neat, and every way comfortable. Upon one side, 
there is a fire-place, large enough to roast a whole ox ; 
in which a great fire of logs sends up a cheerful blaze, 
lighting up the whole room, so its brightness might be 
seen through the great uncurtained windows, like a 
beacon light to. the traveller, as he comes down the 
slope of yonder hill, twp miles away, and makes him 
involuntarily thank God in anticipation, for the ^ood 
things spread out upon the great table, standing be-, 
tween the window and the fire* 

Let us take note' of this old fashioned 'meal. At 
the head of the table, sits a matron of some sixty 
summers, — though, in appearance, there is nothing 
of the winter of old age about her. Her dress is a 
gown of homespun worsted, that bids defiance to the 
autumn winds of a rigorous climate. She wears a 
cap on her head, and shoes and stockings upon her 
feet, that were made in pursuance of the best medi- 
cal recipe ever writteny-r— ** Kee^^e head- 600I; and 
thefeet dry arid warm;*^ ' The stbdrings arethe proda<;t 
of busy fingers — at idle rtioment^, witlinrany house- 
wivei^; the stfc^es of stoiit leather, were tnade for ser- 
vice; and the bap is a ■ ncMve ornament,^-^- a jsoow 
Wteath among h<Br rav^n vioeks; ^^dnd herTfsceis the 
indication of health and hstppiiiess; : ; / 
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Upon her right hand sits the farmer, dressed in a 
butternut-colored coat, blue pants, buff vest, white 
linen shirt, — every article home-made, -—stout boots 
and black silk cravat ; — for he has been to town ; and 
this is his holiday suit. Below him, sit Jedidiah, 
Ebenezer, Abram, and Solomon, — all economical 
names ; for they can be shortened, in common use, to 
" Jed," " Eb," " Abe," and " Sol." Two of these wear 
the checked-wooUen winter frocks of New-England 
farmers, — the others are in round jackets, — they are 
school boys. Upon the left sit Mary, Adeline, and 
Mehitabel, — pictures of rural beauty and health. The 
eldest is ^^ dressed up ; " she has been to town with 
her father; she has a gown of "boughten stuff;" 
around her neck is a boa of colored lamb's wool, knit 
by her own hands, fastened in the neck with '^ grand- 
mother's " silver brooch, —the other two are in check- 
woollen, — spun, woven, colored, and made up, under 
the same roof. 

Further down the table, are three athletic young 
men, day-laborers upon the farm,— • sons of neighbor- 
ing farmers. The group is completed by the school- 
master, a young man with a glowing eye, which speaks 
of an intellect that will tell upon the world, some day, 
with as much force as though he had not been obliged 
to obtain his education by summer labor and winter 
teaching. He is one of New England's rising son^. 

The meal is for men who toil.— At one end of the 
table, stands a pot of ample dimensions, smoking 
from the great oven ; 

»Aduh of beked beans." 
6 
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liower down, a broad pewter platter holds the remains 
of the ^ boiled victaals," that formed the dinner, — a 
pile that might rival a small hay-cock in size and 
»hape;— a plate of rye-and-Indian bread, cold, and 
and another made of rye flonr, are untouched ; for a 
great loaf, just drawn from the oven, nicely browned 
and hot, is offered in great broken pieces, — one of the 
richest repasts ever given to an epicure. We must 
not forget the never-failing accompaniment of the 
evening meal, at this season of the year, in New Eng- 
land ; for it is New England's proudest dish, the golden 
pumpkin's sweetest {ne. 

Grod being thanked for his great bounties, after the 
close of this happy meal, all draw into a circle around 
the great fire-place. — '* Father" is finishing off aii 
axe-helve; "Jed" is mending a pair of boots; and 
one of the hired men, upon the other side of the same 
bench, is repairing a waggon-harness ; — both use the 
same tools. The other two are employed, one shelling 
corn, and the other helping Mary to peel pumpkins, 
which are cut in ^ces, and hung upon poles overhead. 
Happy hearts and blessed industry! "Eb," **Abe,'? 
and " Sol," are engaged with the school-master, around 
the big table, lighted by a home-made candle ; they 
are studying geography, writing, and arithmetic, — 
fitting themselves for future statesmen. *^ Mother " is 
making a new coat for one of the boys. " Addle " is 
ironing, at a side table ; and ^ Hetty " is washing the 
, supper dishes, at another. There are two other mem- 
bers of this happy family group; — the cat occupies 
the top of the blue-dye tub, which stands inverted in 
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one corner of the fire<»place, and old '^ Bose " sleeps 
quietly under the table. % 

Directly, and before any sound is audible to human 
ear, Bose gets up, walks out into the long entry, and 
gives a loud, sharp bark, at the outside door, and stands 
waiting the approaching step. Soon satisfied that the 
new comer is a friend, he retires again to his repose ; 
and three or four boys, that look as though they might 
be brothers to those ahready described, so much are 
they dressed alike, enter and draw around the table, 
with the others and the school-master. These are 
from a neighboring farm,— -sons of a widow,*- who 
have, till now, been engaged with the labors of the 
farm : they have been unable to attend the school, in th6 
day time, but are determined to lose no opportunities 
to keep along with their class. They will make hon- 
est, intelligent, industrious farmers. 



LESSON xvm. 

The Old Oaken Bucket — S. Woodworth. 

Directions for Heading* — See Lesson IV. 

How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood. 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; 

The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell. 
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The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And even the rude bucket which hung in the well ; 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, that hung in the welL 

That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure ; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing. 

And quick to the white peb1;^led bottom it fell ; 
Then soon with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well : 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket arose from the well 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 

As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips ! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it. 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell. 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, wiiich bangs in the welL 
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LESSON XIX. 
The Strawberry Boy. — Horticulturist. 

Directions for Reading. — See Lesson Y. 

The following simple and unvarnisbed story is strict- 
ly true. It is 'given, as a horticultural item, to. illus- 
trate the progress in early life, of a young horticulturist, 
in that branch of industry. 

" Fourteen years ago, last May, on a Saturday at 
noon, a boy called at my dwelling-house," says the 
narrator, "to sell strawberries. He was of slender 
form, apparently about fourteen years of age, with a 
bright and intelligent countenance. The fruit was beau- 
tiful and tempting ; but I had bought enough at mar- 
ket, in the morning, for dinner and for tea, and refus- 
ed to purchase more. He observed that his strawber- 
ries had just been picked from the vines, and would 
keep for the Sunday. 

My wife was much pleased with his gentle and 
pleasant manners, and decided at once to purchase, 
and to engage a daily supply from him for the season. 
Upon inquiry, we learned that, with his father and a 
young brother, he cultivated vegetables and fruit, to 
sell in the Cincinnati market, on a small place near 
Newport, Kentucky ; that he had a taste for horticul- 
ture and for books, and that no effort was spared to 
improve his knowledge in both. In summer, he culti* 
vated the soil ; in winter, the mind. 

For three years, we were regularly supplied by this 

6* 
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boy, from the earliest to the latest period of the season, 
with strawberries, freshly gathered, of fine quality, and 
at moderate prices ; then with raspberries, in succes- 
sion. 

The fourth year, we missed him on his accustomed 
round, and feared that we should see him no more. 
My wife felt disappointed, and grieved a good deal 
about it. 

He was so intelligent and obliging, so gentle and 
engaging in his manners, that she had taken a great 
fancy to him. Besides all this, where could we sup- 
ply our table with such fine strawberries, brought daily 
to th(B house? Various inquiries were made; but 
nothing could be heard of him. My wife only knew 
his christian name ; the other, if she had ever heard it, 
had escaped her memory. She recollected to have 
observed an occasional hectic flush on his cheek, and 
feared that the fell destroyer, consumption, had mark- 
ed him for its own. ' Poor boy ! ' she said, ' we shall 
never see him again ; he has run his race, and will 
soon be forgotten.' 

Years had passed away; and we had ceased to 
speak of him, when one day, a young man, of genteel 
appearance, called at my store, and, presenting his 
hand, asked if I remembered him. — In the hurry and 
bustle of business life, one forms so many acquaint- 
ances that it is not easy to recollect every name or face 
at first sight. — I therefore answered that I did not. 
He replied, that, when a boy, he used to supply us 
with strawberries; and then he inquired kindly for 
my wife and children. 
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He stated, that, by diligence in his borticaltural 
pursuits, he had saved some money, and was then in- 
terested in a small store, in a neighboring town. I 
was delighted to see him, and to hear of his prosperi- 
ty, and gave him a cordial invitation to my house. 

Two years ago, when I saw him again, he was 
comparatively rich, — worth some fifty thousand dol- 
lars, — had married the daughter of a late distinguish- 
ed lawyer, — had purchased, and was then residing in 
bis fine mansion, in one of the cities immediately op- 
posite our own* Occupied in business of public 
trust and responsibility, he lives respected and esteem- 
ed by all his neighbors. He is well known to many 
of our citizens of CincinnatL With all this prosperi- 
ty, he has the good sense to remember that he was 
once the ' little Strawberry Boy,' and, no doubt, he 
feels prouder of being the architect of his own fortune, 
from that foundation, than if he had inherited ten 
times as much from his ancestors." 



LESSON XX. 

Juvenile Eloquence. — Anonymous. 

Directions far Reading, — The change, in the course of this piece, 
from NARRATIVE to ORATORICAL Style, requires a corresponding 
variation of voice from familiar to more dignified utterance, — 
from easy and lively Uyfall and regular tones. 

Ebenezer Webster, the father of Daniel, was a 
farmer. The vegetables in his garden had suiOfered 
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from the depredations of a woodchuck, whose hole 
and habitation was near the premises. Daniel, some 
ten or twelve years old, and his elder brother Ezekiel, 
had set a trap, and finally succeeded in capturing the 
trespasser. Ezekiel proposed to kill the animal, and 
end, at once, all further trouble from him ; but Daniel 
looked with compassion upon his meek, dumb captive, 
and offered to let him again go free, 

The boys could not agree ; and each appealed to 
their father to decide the case. " Well, my boys," said 
the old gentleman, " I will be the Judge. There is the 
prisoner, (pointing to the woodchuck ;) and you shall 
be the counsel, and plead the case for and against his 
life and liberty." 

Ezekiel opened the case with a strong argument, 
urging the mischievous nature of the criminal, the 
great harm he had already done, said that much time 
and labor had been spent in his capture, and now if 
he was suffered to live and go again at large, he would 
renew his depredations, and be cunning enough not 
to suffer himself to be caught again, and that he ought 
now to be put to death ; that his skin was of some 
value, and that to make the most of him they could, 
it would not repay half the damage he had already 
done. His argument was ready, practical, to the point, 
and of much greater length than our limits will allow 
us to occupy in relating the story. 

The father looked with pride upon his son, who be- 
came a distinguished jurist in his manhood. " Now, 
Daniel, it is your turn; Pll hear what you have to 
say." 



It was his first case. Daniel saw that the plea of 
his brother had sensibly affected his father, the Judge; 
and, as his large, brilliant, black eyes looked upon the 
soft, timid expression of the animal, and as he saw it 
tremble with fear, in its narrow prison-house, his heart 
swelled with pity; and he pleaded with eloquent 
words, that the captive might again go free. 

God, he said,' had made the woodchuck ; he made 
him to live, to enjoy the bright sunlight, the pure air, 
the free fields and woods. Ood had not made him, or 
any thing, in vain ; the woodchuck had as much right 
to live as any other living thing ; he was not a destrucr. 
tive animal, as the wolf and the fox were ; he simply 
ate a few common vegetables, of which they had 
plenty and could well spare a part; he destroyed 
nothing except the little food he needed to sustain his 
humble life ; and that little food was as sweet to him, 
and as necessary to his existence, as was to them the 
food upon his mother's table. 

God furnished their own food ; He gave them all 
they possessed ; and would they not spare a little for 
the dumb creature, who really had as much right to 
his small share of God's bounty, as they themselves 
had to their portion? Yea, more; the animal had 
never violated the laws of his nature, or the laws of 
God, as man often did ; but strictly followed the simple, 
harmless instincts he had received from the Creator of 
all things. Created by God's hand, he had a right, a 
right from God, to life, to food, to liberty ; and they 
had no right to deprive him of either. He alluded to 
the mute but earnest pleadings of the animal for that 
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life, as sweet, as dear to him, as their own was to them ; 
and the just judgment they might expect, if, in selfish 
cruelty and cold heartlessness, they took the life they 
could not restore again,*-* the life that God alone had 
given. 

During this appeal, the tears had started to the old 
man's eyes, and were fast running down his sun-burnt 
cheeks ; every feeling of a father's hdart was stiired 
within him ; he saw the future greatness of his son 
before his eyes ; he felt that God had blessed him in his 
children, beyond the lot of common men ; his pity and 
sympathy were awakened by the eloquent words of 
compassion, and the strong appeal for mercy; and, 
forgetting the Judge in the man and the father, he 
sprang from his chair, (while Daniel was in the midst 
of his argument, without thinking he had already won 
his case,) and, turning to his older son, dashing the 
tears from his eyes, exclaimed, ^'Zeke, Zeke, let 

THAT WOODCHUCK 00 ! " 
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LESSON XXL 

The Diligent Student. — Anon. 

Nate* — The Directionfl for Beading haTe now suggested the princi- 
pal points (ji importance requiring attention in the reading of nar- 
ratiye, descriptiye, didactic^ pathetic and declamatory compositions. 
^ In this and subsequent lessons, therefore, they are dispensed with, 
unless in pieces of peculiar character. 

A FEW years since, as Dr. Grallaudet * was walking 
in the streets of Hartford, there came running to him 
a poor boy, of very ordinary appearance, but whose 
fine intelligent eye fixed the attention of the listener, 
as the boy inquired, " Sir, can you tell me of a man 
who would like a boy to work for him, and teach him 
to read ? " — " Whose boy are you ; and where do you 
live ? " — "I have no parents," was the reply, " and 
have just run away from the workhouse, because they 
would not teach me to read." 

Mr. Gallaudet made arrangements with the authori- 
ties of the town, and took the boy into his own family. 
There, he learned to read. Nor is this all. He soon 
acquired the confidence of his new associates, by 
faithfulness and honesty. He was allowed the use of 
his friend's library, and made rapid progress in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 

It became necessary, after a while, that George 

* The indiTidual so extensively known as the first American in- 
Btmctor of the deaf and dumb, and not less as an active christian 
philanthropist, in private life. 
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should leave Mr. Gallaudet ; and he became apprentice 
to a cabinet-maker in the neighborhood. There, the 
same integrity won for him the favor of his new as- 
sociates. To gratify his inclination for study, his 
master had a little room furnished for him, in the upper 
part of the shop, where he devoted his leisure time to 
his favorite pursuits. — Here, he made large attain- 
ments in mathematics, in the French language, and 
other branches. After being in this situation a few 
years, as he sat at tea with the family, one evening, 
he, all at once, exclaimed that he wished to go to 
France. 

" Go to France ! " said his master, surprised that the 
apparently contented and happy youth had thus sud- 
denly become dissatisfied with his situation ; ^' for 
what ? " 

"Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow evening," 
continued George, " and I will explain." 

His kind friend was invited, accordingly. At tea- 
time, the apprentice presented himself with his man- 
uscripts, in English and French, and explained his 
singular intention to go to France. 

" In the time of Napoleon," said he, " a prize was 
offered, by the French government, for the simplest 
rule of measuring plane surfaces, of whatever outline. 
The prize has never been awarded ; and that method 
I have discovered." 

He then demonstrated his problem, to the surprise 
and gratification of his friends, who immediately fur- 
nished him with the means of defraying his expenses, 
and with letters of introduction to the Hon. Lewis 
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Cass, then our minister to the Court of France. He 
was introduced to Louis Philippe ; and, in the presence 
of the king and nobles, and plenipotentiaries, this 
American youth demonstrated his problem, and re- 
ceived the plaudits of the court. He received the 
prize, which he had clearly won, besides valuable 
presents from the king. 

He then took letters of introduction, and proceeded 
to the court of St. James, and took up a similar prize, 
offered by the Royal Society, and returned to the 
United States. Here he was preparing to secure the 
benefit of his discovery by patent, when he received a 
letter from the Emperor Nicholas himself, — one of 
whose ministers had witnessed his demonstrations at 
London, — inviting him to make his residence at the 
Russian court, and furnishing him with ample means 
for his outfit. 

He complied with the invitation, repaired to St 
Petersburg, and is now Professor of Mathematics, in 
the Royal College, under the special protection of the 
autocrat of all the Russias. 



LESSON xxn. 

Noble Instance of Intrepidity. — Anon. 

In the great fire in Purchase street, Boston, on the 
10th of July, 1852, while the flames were running with 
fearful rapidity, from building to building, a woman 
7 ^ 
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whp lived in the ripper part of a three story house, 
found herself cut off from ail possibility of escape by 
the ordinary stairway. She then, driven by the smoke 
and heat, flew for relief to an attic window, and, to 
the great alarm of her firiends in the street, stepped 
boldly out upon the roof, where she stood, supported 
by the eve-gutter, calling for help. 

Here, her fate seemed inevitable. No ladders had 
as yet reached the scene ; and it was impossible for 
the frightened woman long to keep her perilous posi- 
tion. All who saw her, as the fire rapidly approached, 
were horror-struck ; and no one supposed it possible 
that she could be saved. Beds, however, were laid 
upon the pavement ; and the screams of some urged 
her to throw herself down, others cried " Keep back," 
" keep back." The excitement was now intense. She 
was only kept from burning by the water from the hose, 
which occasionally reached her clothing, and the roof 
where she stood. Blackened by the smoke which en- 
veloped her, and petrified with agony, she seemed the 
very image of despair ! 

Just then, a noble, athletic youth, (but not a fireman,) 
came rushing into the crowd, in search of his aged 
parents, who were also in peril. Looking up, he saw 
the woman's terrible situation, and, at the sight, forgot, 
for the moment, all else. 

His plan was instantly formed. He summoned 
others to his aid ; and a ladder was brought from an 
adjacent ship-yard ; but it only reached just above the 
second story windows. Another wgs procured, some 
fifteen or twenty feet in length, carried up, and under 
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his direction was held by two men, on one of the top 
rounds of the first ladder. It reached the eaves ; but 
its position was nearly perpendicular. This second 
ladder, however, the young man immediately ascended ; 
and although it had no manner of fastening to the 
roof, and was only supported by the hands of those 
below, he succeeded, with the nicest balance, and most 
extraordinary strength, in bringing the woman down- 
ward. They reached the ground in safety. 

Every breath was tightly drawn, and all was still, 
save the roaring of the flames, tmtil then^ — when the 
atUburst came by which the assembled thousands tes- 
tified their admiration. — Both were uninjured except 
some scorching, and the severe blistering of the young 
man's hands, on the copper gutter. In less than two 
minutes, the roof firom which they had descended, fell, 
with a crash, quite to the cellar. 

The rescue was one of those intrepid acts, which 
show what a bold attempt at duty may, under Grod, 
accomplish, and which the Humane Society did well 
to notice, although their rules confine them to " rescues 
from shipwreck f when the above facts were presented, 
they unanimousli/ voted the bestowal of one of their 
medals. 

The minister at large, at whose house, and in the 
presence of a few friends, the presentation was made, 
addressed the young man in appropriate terms, — to 
which he rose, and modestiy replied, that " he thanked 
the Humane Society for their gift, and for the kind 
words addressed to him; and that he hoped it would 
stimulate him, hereafter, in the discharge of whatever 
was his duty." 
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Prayer was then offered; and thus closed one of 
those touching scenes which it always does the heart 
good to witness. 



LESSON XXIIL 
FcUe of a Swiss Ouide. — Anon. 

Pronunciation of words that occnr in the following extract : Jacques, 
pronounced Zhach; Balmat, pronounced BaJbna; Jungfran, 
Yoongfrow ; du Gout^, dd Gooty; Mer de Glace, Mairr deh 
Okus; Chamouni, Shamoonee. 

Jacques Balbiat, — who was not very popular in 
his native valley, — had presented himself, without 
invitation, to a party then on an exploration of Mont 
Blanc, and followed them, against their will. When 
they turned to descend, they did not tell this poor man 
their intention. Being on unfriendly terms with them, 
he had kept aloof ; and, whilst stopping to search for 
some crystals under a rock, he lost sight of them, just 
as the snow began to fall, which rapidly obliterated 
their traces. 

The storm increased; and not daring to expose 
himself to the dangers of a solitary descent, in the 
darkness, he resolved to spend the night, alone, in the 
centre of this desert of ice, and at an elevation of 
fowrteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

He had no food, and was but poorly clad; night 
was rapidly coming on ; and the frozen flakes fell more 
heavily, every minute. He got under the lee of one 
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of the rocks, and contrived to heap up against it suffi- 
cient snow to fornni a kind of niche, into which he 
crept, and blockaded himself, as well as he was able, 
from the storm. And there, — an atom on the ghastly 
and immeasurable waste of eternal frost, that extended 
on every side around him, in awful, unearthly silence, 
unbroken by any sound from the remote living world, ^ 
half dead, already, from the piercing cold, and with 
limbs inflamed and stiffened by the labor he had already 
.undergone, — he passed the long uncertain hours of 
that terrible night. 

At last, morning broke. Far away in the east, Bal- 
mat saw its earliest lights rising behind the giants of 
the Bernese Oberland, who guarded the horizon ; and, 
one after another, the summits of the Jungfrau, and 
the rest, stood out bright and sharp, in the clear cold 
air. 

The storm had passed altogether ; the morning was 
calm and mild, — comparatively so, even at that ele- 
vation; and, as Balmat strove to move his almost 
paralyzed limbs into action, he found that his feet had 
lost all sensation ; — they were frost-bitten ! He could, 
however, move them, and without pain ; and fortu- 
nately the night frost had hardened the snow. 

Presently, the sunlight came down the top of Mont 
Blanc to the Dome du 6out6 ; and then, still keeping 
up his courage, through everything, this brave fellow 
determined to devote the day to surveying the' moun- 
tain, and seeing if any practicable course to the sum- 
mit presented itself, on the vast and hitherto untrodden 
deserts of snow. His courage was rewarded. He 
7* 
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found that, if the crevices that border the Grand Pla- 
teau, were once crossed, the path to the top of Mont 
Blanc was clear and unbroken before him ; and he then 
traced out the route, which has, with little variations, 
been followed, ever since, and which appears to be, 
beyond doubt, the only practicable one. 

Balmat's career, and his death, at an advanced age, 
were somewhat remarkable. A French scientific man, 
in some of his investigations, had discovered some 
grains of gold-dust amongst the grit of the Arveiron, — 
the torrent which flows from the ice of the Mer de 
Glace. Not having the time to remain at Chamouni, 
to pursue his search, he ordered twelve mules to be 
laden with the river grit, and driven to Geneva. An 
old peasant of the neighborhood provided the mules ; 
and Balmat was their conductor, on the occasion. — 
He attached so great an importance to the object of 
this caravan, that nothing afterwards dissuaded him 
firom the notion of some enormous fortune that the 
Frenchman made in consequence ; and, from that 
time on, but one thought occupied his mind, — that 
of seeking for gold. . He explored, alone, some of the 
most dangerous solitudes of the Alps, and, at last, 
died alone, amongst them. His baton, with a broken 
cord attached to it, was found at the edge of an enor- 
mous crevice, by some chamois hunters ; but nothing 
more was ever known respecting his fate. 
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LESSON XXIV. 
3%a/ SilerU Moon. — Q. W. Doane. 

That silent moon, that silent moon 

Careering now through cloudless sky, — 

Oh ! who shall tell what varied scenes 
Have passed beneath her placid eye. 

Since first, to light this wayward earth. 

She walked in tranquil beauty forth ? 

How oft has guilt's unhallowed hand, 
And superstition's senseless rite, 

And loud, licentious revelry. 

Profaned her pure and holy light ! 

Small sympathy is hers, I ween. 

With sights like these, that virgin queen. 

But dear to her, in summer eve, 
By rippling wave, or tufted grove, 

When hand in hand is purely clasped. 
And heart meets heart in holy love, 

To smile, in quiet loneliness. 

And hear each whispered vow, and bless. 

Dispersed along the world's wide way. 
When friends are far, and fond ones rove, 

How powerful she to wake the thought, 
And start the tear for those we love. 

Who watch, with us at night's pale noon, 

And gaze upon that silent moon ! 
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How powerful, too, to hearts that mourn. 

The magic of that moonlight sky, 
To bring again the vanished scenes. 

The happy eyes of days gone by ; 
Again to bring, 'mid bursting tears, I 

The loved, the lost, of other years ! 

And oft she looks, that silent moon. 

On lonely eyes, that wake to weep, , 

In dungeon dark, or sacred cell, I 

Or couch, whence pain has banished sleep. 
Oh ! softly beams that gentle eye, 
On those who mourn, and those who die. 

But beam on whomsoe'er she will, 

And f€dl where'er her splendor may. 
There 's pureness in her chastened light, 

There 's comfort in her tranquil ray : ^ 

"What power is hers to soothe the heart,— 
What power the trembling tear to start ! 

The dewy morn let others love. 

Or bask them in the noontide ray : 
There 's not an hour but has its charm, 

From dawning light to dying day : — 
But oh ! be mine a fairer boon, — 
That silent moon, that silent moon! 
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LESSON XXV. 
" Speak Oently.^ — Anon. 

Speak gently : it is better far 

To rule by love than fear. 
Speak gently ; let no harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 

Speak gently : love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 

And gently friendship's accents flow, •— 
Affection's voice is kind. 

Speak gently to the little child, 

Its love be sure to gain ; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild, — 

It may not long remain. 

Speak gently to the young ; for they 

Will have enough to bear : 
Pass through this life as best they may, 

'Tis full of anxious care. 

Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the careworn heart ; 

The sands of life are nearly run, — 
Let such in peace depart. 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor ; 
Let no harsh tone be heard : 
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They have enough they must endurei 
Without an unkind word. 

Speak gently to the erring ; — know 
They must have toiled in vain ; 

Perchance unkindness made them so ; - 
Oh! win them back again. 

Speak gently ! He who gave his life 
To bend man's stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce with strifci 
Said to them, " Peace ! be stilL" 

Speak gently : 'tis a little thing 
Dropped in the Jieart's. deep well ; 

The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 



LESSON XXVI. 

TOe Three Beats. — Q. W. Patten. 

Roll — roll! — How gladly swell the distant notes 
From where, on high, yon starry pennon floats ! 

Roll — roll! — On, gorgeously they come, 
With plumes low — stooping, on their winding way, 
With lances gleaming in the sun's bright ray: — 
** What do ye here, my merry comrades, — say ? " — 

" We beat the gathering drum ; 
'Tis this which gives to mirth a lighter tone, 
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To the yoang soldier's cheek a deeper glow, 
When stretched upon his grassy couch, alone, 
It steals upon his ear, — this martial call 
Prompts him to dreamis of gorgeous war, with all 
Its pageantry and show ! " 

Roll —roll ! — « What is it that ye l^at ? " ^ 

" We sound the charge ! — On with the courser fleet ! — 

Where 'mid the columns, red war's eagles fly. 

We swear to do or die ! — 
'Tis this which feeds the fires of Fame with breath, 
Which steels the soldier's heart to deeds of death ; 

And when his hand. 
Fatigued with slaughter, pauses o'er the slain, 
'Tis this which prompts him madly once again 

To seize the bloody brand! " 

Roll — roll ! — " Brothers, what do ye here^ 

Slowly and sadly as ye pass along. 
With your dull march and low jFunereal song ? '* 
" Comrade! we bear a bier! 
I saw him fail! 
And, as he la,y beneath his steed, one thought, 
(Strange how the ijiind such fancy should have 

wrought!) 
That had he died beneath his native skies^ 
Perchance some gentle bride had closed his eyesi 
And wept beside his pall ! " 
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LESSON XXVIL 

The Toast — Anon, 

The feast is o'er ! Now brimming wine 
In lordly cup is seen to shine 

Before each eager guest ; 
And silence fills the crowded hall, 
As deep as when the herald's call, 

Thrills in the loyal j>reast 

Then up arose the noble host, 

And smiling cried : "A toast! a toast! 

To all our ladies fair! 
Here, before all, I pledge the name 
Of Staunton's proud and beauteous dame, — • 

The Ladye Gundamere ! " 

Then to his feet each gallant sprung. 
And joyous was the shout that rung. 

As Stanley gave the word ; 
And every cup was raised on high. 
Nor ceased the loud and gladsome cry. 

Till Stanley's voice was heard. 

^< Enough, enough," he smiling said. 
And lowly bent his haughty head ; 

** That all may have their due, 
Now each, in turn, must play his part. 
And pledge the lady of his heart. 

Like gallant knight and true ! " 
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T^Uf 5ne by one, each guest sprang up, 
And drained in turn the brimming cup, 

And named the loved one's name ; 
And each, as hand on high he raised. 
His Ididy's grace or beauty praised. 

Her constancy and fame. 

'Tis npw Bt. Leon's turn to rise ; 

On him are fixed those countless eyes;— 

A gallant knight is he ; 
Envied hj some, admired by all, 
Far famed in lady's bower, and hall, — 

The flower of chivalry. 

St. Leon raised his kindling eye, 
And lifts the sparkling cup on high : 

" I drink to owe," he said, 
** Whose image never may depart. 
Deep graven on this grateful heart. 

Till memory be dead. 

To one whose love for me shall last 
When lighter passions long have past, — 

So holy 'tis and true ; 
To one whose love hath longer dwelt. 
More deeply fixed, more keenly felt. 

Thin aiiy pkdged by you." 

Each guest upstarted at the word, 
And laid a hand upon his sword, 

With fury-flashing eye ; 
And Stanley said: " We crave the name, 
8 
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Proud knight, of this most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high." 

St. Leon paused, as if he would 
Not breath her name in careless mood, 

Thus lightly, to another ; 
Then bent his noble head, as though 
To give that word the reverence due, 

And gently said : ^ My Mother ! " 



LESSON XXVIIL 

Mariner^s Hymn. — Mrs. Southe y. 

Launch thy bark, mariner ! 

Christian, God speed thee ! 
Let loose thy rudder-bands, — 

Good angels lead thee ! 
Set thy sails warily. 

Tempests will come : 
Steer thy course steadily. 

Christian, steer home ! 

Look to the weather-bow,-*- # 
Breakers are round thee : 

lict fall the plummet now, — 
Shallows may ground thee. 

Reef in the foresail, there ! 
Hold the helm fast! 
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So ; — let the vessel wear 4 — 
There swept the blast 

What of the night, watchman ? 

What of the night? — 
" Cloudy, aU quiet, — 

No land yet ; — all 's righf 
Be wakeful, be vigilant ; — 

Danger may be 
At an hour when all seemeth 

Securest to thee. 

How ! — gains the leak so fast ?- 

Clear out the hold. 
Hoist up thy merchandise, 

Heave out thy gold : 
There, let thy ingots go ; — 

Now the ship rights : 
Hurrah ! the harbor 's near,— 

Lo ! the red lights ! 

Slacken not sail yet. 

At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 

Straight for the highland ; 
Crowd all thy canvas on. 

Cut through the foam. — 
Christian, cast anchor now : — 

Heaven is thy home! 
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LESSON XXIX. 
The Inquiry. — Anon. 

Tell me, ye winged winds. 

That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 

Where mortals weep no mpre ; 
Some lone and pleasant dell. 

Some valley in the west, 
Where free from toil and pain. 

The weary soul may rest?— 
The loud wind dwindled to a whii^r low, 
And sighed for pity, as it answered, ^* No." 

Tell me, thou mighty deep. 

Whose billows round me play, 
Knowest thou some favored spot, 

Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 

The bliss for which he sighs. 
Where sorrow never lives, 

And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves, roaring in perpetual fiow. 
Stopped for awhile^ and sighed, to answer, ^ No." 

And thou, serenest moon, 

That, with so holy face. 
Dost look upon the world 

Asleep in night's embrace ; -^ 
Tell me, in all thy round. 

Hast thou not seen some spot. 
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Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a doad the moon withdrew in woe ; 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, ^ Na" 

Tell me, immortal Soul ; 

Oh ! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 

From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot. 

Where mortals may be blessed. 
Where grief may find a balm, 

And weariness a rest? — 
Faith, Hope, and Love, — best boons to mortals given, — 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered, « Yes, in heaven I " 



LESSON XXX. 

The Thimder Storm. — "Washington Irving. 

It was in the latter part of a calm, sultry day, that 
the travellers floated gently down the Hudson, be- 
tween the stern mountains of the Highlands. There 
was that perfect quiet, which prevails over nature, in 
the languor of summer heat ; the turning of a plank, or 
the accidental falling of an oar, on deck, was echoed 
from the mountain side, and reverberated along the 
shores ; and, if by chance, the captain gave a shout 
of command, there were airy tongues that mocked it, 
from every cliff. 

8* 
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Dolph gazed about him, in mute delight and won- 
der, at these scenes of nature's magnificence. To the 
left, the Dunderberg reared its woody precipices, 
height over height, forest over forest, away into the 
deep summer sky. To the right, strutted forth the 
bold promontory of Antony's Nose, with a solitary 
eagle wheeling about it ; while beyond, mountain suc- 
ceeded to mountain, until they seemed to lock their 
arms together, and confine this mighty river in their 
embraces. There was a feeling of quiet luxury in 
gazing at the broad, green bosoms, here and there, 
scooped out among the precipices ; or at woodlands 
high in air, nodding over the edge of some beetling 
bluff, and their foliage all transparent in the yellow 
sunshine. 

In the midst of his admiration, Dolph remarked a 
pile of bright snowy clouds, peering above the west- 
ern heights. It was succeeded by another, and an- 
other, seemingly pushing onward its predecessor, and 
towering, with dazzling brilliancy, in the deep blue 
atmosphere: and now muttering peals of thunder 
were faintly heard, rolling behind the mountains. The 
river, hitherto still and glassy, reflecting pictures of the 
sky and land, now showed a dark ripple at a distance, 
as the breeze came creeping up it. The fish-hawks 
wheeled and screamed, and sought their nests on the 
high dry trees ; the crows flew clamorously to the cre- 
vices of the rocks ; and all nature seemed conscious 
of the approaching thunder-gust. 

The clouds now rolled, in volumes, over the moun- 
tain tops ; their summits still bright and snowy, but 
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the lower parts of an inky blackness. The rain be- 
gan to patter down in broad and scattered drops ; the 
wind freshened, and curled up the waves ; at length, 
it seemed as if the bellying clouds were torn open by 
the mountain tops, and complete torrents of rain came 
rattling down. The lightning leaped from cloud to 
cloud, and streamed quivering against the rocks, split- 
ting and rending the stoutest forest trees. The thun- 
der burst in tremendous explosions; the peals were 
echoed from mountain to mountain ; they crashed up- 
on Dunderberg, and then rolled up the long defile of 
the Highlands, each headland making a new echo, un- 
til old Bull Hill seemed to bellow back the storm. 

For a time, the scudding rack and mist, and the 
sheeted rain, almost hid the landscape from the sight. 
There was a fearful gloom, illumined still more fear- 
fully by the streams of lightning, which glittered 
among the rain-drops. Never had Dolph beheld such 
absolute warring of the elements ; it seemed, as if 
the storm was tearing and rending its way through this 
mountain defile, and had brought all the artillery of 
heaven into action. 
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LESSON XXXI. 

'Mao'qiAette^s* Reception among the Illinois Indians. — 
N. Y. Literary World. 

Mississippi had been visited by members of pre- 
vious expeditions, sent out from Spain ; but it was 
not effectively discovered, until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the Jesuit missionaries 
found their way to it, under Father Marquette, — a 
remarkable man, born at Laon in Spain, in the year 
sixteen hundred, thirty-seven. 

From the last outpost of European civilization, 
Marquette's little party, quitting the waters which 
flowed to Quebec, distant four or five hundred leagues, 
prepared, — as the good priest said, — to follow those 
which would henceforth lead them into strange lands. 
They descended a broad river, beset with shallows, 
flowing between fertile banks, and around vine-clad 
islets ; and so, after forty leagues, on the same route, 
they entered the Mississippi, on the seventeenth of 
June, at forty-two and a half degrees north, " with a 
joy," says the explorer, " that I cannot express." 

On the twenty-fifth of June, they, for the first time, 
perceived foot-prints of men, by the waterside, and a 
beaten path, entering a beautiful prairie. They 
stopped to examine it, and concluded that it was a 
path leading to some Indian village. As the purpose 

* Pronounced Markett's. 



of their journey was to discover men rather than thiifigSi 
they resolved to reconnoitre. Leaving, therefore, the 
canoe with their men, whom they charged strictly to 
be cautious, Father Marquette and his companion, 
followed the path, from the river, trusting themselves 
to the discretion of unknown barbarians. 

It was in no frivolous mood that the two Europeans 
could set out on such a walk, across the beautiful 
prairie. « We followed the little piath," Father Mar- 
quette wrote, "in silence. Then, havii^ advanced 
about two leagues, we discovered a village on the 
banks of the river, and two others on a Mll^ half a 
league from the former. Then, indeed, we commended 
ourselves to God, with all our hearts; and, having im- 
plored his help, we passed on, undiscovered, and came 
so near, that we even heard the Indians talking. We 
then deemed it time to announce ourselves, as we did 
by a cry, which we raised with all our strength, and 
then halted without advancing any farther. 

At this cry, the Indians rushed out of their cabins, 
and, having probably recognized lis as French, espe^- 
cially seeing a black-gown^^ (the Indian term for 
Jesuit,) "or, at least, having no reason to distrust us, 
seeing we were but two, and had made known our 
coming, they deputed four old men to come and speak 
with us. Two carried tobacco-pipes, well adorned, 
and trimmed with many kinds of feathers. They 
marched slowly, lifting their pipes towards the sun, as 
if offering them to him to smoke, but yet without 
uttering a single word. They were a long time 
coming the little way from the village to us* Having 
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reached us, at last, they stopped to consider us atten- 
tively. 

I now took courage, seeing these ceremonies, which 
are used by them only with friends, and still more on | 
seeing them covered with stuffs, which made me judge ' 
them to be allies. I, therefore, spoke to them first, i 
and asked them who they were : they answered that 
they were Illinois ; and, in token of peace, they pre- 
sented their pipes, to smoke. They then invited us to 
their village, where all the tribe awaited us with im- I 
patience." 

The Illinois received the two Frenchmen in their ' 
village with extreme courtesy. At the door of the 
cabin in which they were to be received, stood an old 
man, with his hands stretched out, and raised towards 
the sun, " as if he wished to screen himself from its 
rays, which, nevertheless, passed between his fingers 
to his face." When they came near to him, he said, 
" How beautiful is the sun, O Frenchman, when thou 
comest to visit us ! All our town awaits thee ; and 
thou shalt enter all our cabins in peace." 

They were attended by a crowd of curious, but, at 
the same time, respectful, gazers, to the town of the 
great sachem, who, with two others, stood like the first 
old man, at his cabin c^oor, with calumets pointing to 
the sun. Within the cabin. Father Marquette ex- 
plained himself, marking, in Indian form, each weighty 
fact with a present ; after which the great sachem rose, 
and, laying his hand on the head of a little slave, 
whom he was about to give to them, spoke thus : " I 
thank thee. Black-gown, and thee. Frenchman," ad- 
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dressing Marquette's companion, '< for taking so much 
pains to come and visit us. Never has the earth been 
so beautiful, nor the sun so bright, as to-day ; never 
has our river been so calm, nor so free from rocks, 
which your canoes have removed as they passed ; never 
has our tobacco had so £uie a flavor, nor our corn ap- 
peared so beautiful as we behold it to-day. Here is 
my son, that I give thee, that thou mayst know my 
heart. I pray thee to take pity on me and all my 
nation. Thou knowest the Great Spirit who has 
made us all ; thou speakest to him and hearest his 
word : ask him to give me life and health ; and come 
and dwell with us, that we may know him." 

In addition to the slave and other things, the great 
sachem gave to the explorers a calumet, trimmed with 
the feathers of the white eagle, (signifying peace,) that 
proved afterwards to be of very great importance to 
them, as they travelled down the stream. 



LESSON XXXII. 

lYue Heroism. — Philadelphia American. 

The following instance of heroic self-denial, is 
coupled with the name of an officer of the United 
States navy, already well known to the country. He 
particularly distinguished himself, on several occasions, 
as a bearer of important despatches to and from Cal- 
ifornia, both through the heart of Mexico, during the 
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war^ and across the prairies and Rocky Mountains; 
forcing his way, with equal spirit, throngh civilized and 
savage enemies^ As a gallant naval officer, and in- 
trepid traveller, with the ponrage to face and the en ergy 
to overcome eveiy difliculty and peril, we can well 
believe hi^ has no superior; but we have recently heard 
an anecdote told of him, being the account of a cir- 
cumstance which happened on a late journey to Cali- 
fornia, which, while it illustrates the dangers of the 
road, proves that there is another quality in him, 
higher than mere resolution and bravery,-^ a humane 
and generous disposition, which gives to those ^^nrtues 
the character of heroism. 

It was, we believe, in the Gila country, that the 
officer, having encamped his party, and placed it in 
safety, went out hunting. He set out alone, on a 
favorite saddle-horse, which was generally kept tip pr 
spared for sudi occasions. About dix l{iilesv from the 
camp, he had the good fortune to kill a deer ; and he 
was on the ground, dressing jt^^^ carcass, when, on 
looking up, he suddenly beheld a troop of mounted 
Apaches, who had discpyered bim, and were dashing 
furiously towards him. They had, doubtless, heard 
the report or ^een the 8moke!<).l..hJia/irifle> .8^ »o were 
on him before he was aware ; but he knew very well 
that, to be overtaken by themy a single white man 
among those naked hills, which they called tt^ir oWn, 
was certain deatii ; and, a^ecordingjy, leavidg his quarry, 
and " moimtinginbot hass^'' he i^Uedup<fhtbe tnettle 
of his steed, which he put to its full 4Speed, to csiry him 
back in safety to the camp. Away darted ih^ young 
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lieutenant ; and on rushed the savagesi thundering and 
yelling in the certain assurance of seizing their prey. 
But, confident as they were, the fugitive was quite as 
well satisfied of his ability to escape ; although their 
horses were fresher than his ; and it was pretty certain 
they were gaining slightly upon him, and would give 
hira a severe contest, before reaching the camp. 

Thus assured of his safety, but not relaxing his 
speed, the officer had recovered half his distance from 
the camp, when, dashing over the crest of a hill, he 
was horrified at the sight of one of bis own men, on 
foot, climbing the hill, and, in fact, following in his 
trail, to assist him in the hunt. The sight of the 
lieutenant flying down the hill, at such a furious rate 
was, doubtless, enough ; perhaps, the poor feUow could 
hear the whoops of the Indians* ascending the hill, 
from the opposite side ; at all events, he understood 
his fate ; and spreading his arms before the horse's 
head, he cried out, with the accents of despair, ^ Oh, 
save me ! I am a husband, and the father of six help- 
less children ! " Never was prayer more quickly heard, 
or more heroically answered. 

The lieutenant, though riding for his own life, im- 
mediately stopped his horse, dismounted, and, giving 
him to the man, said, ^ You shaU be saved. Ride 
back to the camp ; and send them out to give my 
body decent burial!" And so they parted, — the 
footman, to escape ; the officer, as he supposed, to be 
slain ; for the hill was utterly bare, without a single 
hiding-place ; and he thought of nothing but selling 
his life as deariy as possible. For this purpose, he 
9 
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drew his revolver, and sitting down on the gronnd, 
"Waited for the savages; who, in a moment, came 
rashing over the brow of the hill, and then, to the un- 
speakable amazement of the officer, dashed past him, 
down the descent, like madmen; not a soul of them 
paying the least regard to him, not a soul, in fact, 
seeing him ; — as the crest of the hill had intercepted 
their view of the exchange of riders on the fleeing 
horse. They saw, in reality, nothing but the horse and 
horseman they had been pursuing for three miles ; they 
knew nothing of the footman ; and, perhaps, the figure 
of the lieutenant appeared, to eyes only bent on one 
attractive object, as a stone, or huge cactns, such as 
abound on those sterile hills. 

At all events, the officer, by what seemed to him- 
self almost a direct Providential interposition in his 
behalf, remained wholly undiscovered ; and, in a mo- 
ment more, the Apaches were out of sight, still pursu- 
ing the horse and his rider to the camp. The latter 
barely succeeded in escaping with his life ; the Indians 
having overhauled him so closely, just as he reached 
the camp, as to be able to inflict one or two slight 
wounds upon him with bullets, or, perhaps, with anrows. 
As for the lieutenant, he was not slow to take advan- 
tage of his good fortune ; and selecting a round-about 
coarse, he succeeded in reaching the camp, just about 
the time the poor fellow whom he had saved, and the 
other members of the party, were about sallying out 
to obey his last request, and give his body decent 
buriaL 

Upon such an act as this it were superfluous to 
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comment It is an act, however, which better deserves 
to live in men's recollections, than the story of a great 
battle and victory. 



LESSON XXXIIL 
A Psalm of Life. — H. W. Longfellow. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
" Life is but an empty dream ! '^ 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust returnest,'* 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us further than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting; 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Still, like muffled drums are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 
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Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife ! 

TniBt no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God o'erhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime^ 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time ; - 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

The Spirits of Air. — J. IVFlellan, Jr. 

Spirits, gentle spirits, fiU 
Every verdant grot and hill. 
Their unnumbered legions raDy 
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In the moist and lonesome valley. 
Thick in the sweet flowers they lie. 
In the violet's purple eye ; 
In the wild rose of the hedge, 
In the pink that crowns the ledge ; 
In the honeysuckle's bloom, 
In the hawthorn's soft perfume ; 
In the gay sweet-pea that flings 
O'er the lattice its green rings ; 
In the strawberry's snowy cup, 
Where the wild bees love to sup. 

In the twinkling leaves that quiver, 
O'er the dearly-flowing river ; 
High among the boughs they flit, 
On the topmost twigs they sit, 
Joying in the flashing gleam 
Of the wind o'er wrinkled stream. 
Oft the gaudy bluejay sees 
Their mad gambols o'er the trees ; 
And the chattering squirrels meet 
On the oak their nimble feet ; 
Oft the sky-ward soaring lark 
Stops their airy sports to mark ; 
Oft the cawing crow's keen eye 
Views them, as they circle by ; 
Oft the cooing wood-dove's brood 
Meets them in the untrod wood. 

In the earliest beam that day 
Sprinkles o'er the mountain gray ; 
9* 
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In the tiniest sparkling mote, 

Thick those mystic Beings float. 

In the flame of noon they ride ; 

And when mellow eventide 

Flushes, with its yellow flood, 

Olassy lake and waving wood, 

Thick their fairy myriads crowd 

Each bright color of the cloud ; 

And when streams the white moonlight 

O'er the azure dome of night, 

And when twinkles the faint star, 

In its trackless course afar. 

Millions of those spirits stream 

Through each shooting, sparkling beanu 

In the gushing melodies. 

O'er all nature that arise ; 

In the ocean's hollow beat. 

Where the beach and billow meet ; 

In the gurgle of the brook. 

Whispering in the woody nook ; 

In the murmur of the leaves. 

When the grove the breeze receives ; 

In the plaintive mellow note 

Of the song-bird's chanting throat ; 

In the honey-bee's long hum. 

In the beetie's drowsy drum, 

In the warble of the flute. 

In the soft, melodious lute ; 

In each pleasing earthly sound 

Are these mingling spirits found. 
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LESSON XXXV. 

Ascent of Mount St. Helens^ Oregon, — Portland 
Oreoonian. 

The following narrative derives part of its interest 
from the fact that it records, for the first time, the ar- 
duoas achievement in question. The party of adven- 
turers consisted in this instance, of the editor of the 
Oregonian, and three of his friends, who accompanied 
him on the excursion from Portland to the mountain. 

" Our progress through the dense forest, on the lower 
part of the mountain, was necessarily slow and tedious. 
At one point, one of our pack horses rolled down a 
steep precipice, for several rods, where it would seem 
impossible for an animal, in doing so, to escape instant 
death. But, upon releasing him from his burden, and 
assisting him to rise, we found that he was not serious- 
ly hurt:-— our camp and cooking utensils appeared 
to suffer more injury than the horse. 

On the second day, further progress, with horses, 
was found impracticable. Upon looking around, we 
fortunately found a small patch of grass, and camped. 
The next morning, at break of day, we took three 
day's rations, together with such things as we deemed 
necessary to aid us in the ascent, and left the camp 
for the summit, distant about four miles, in an air 
line. 

We found the route a continual steep ascent, with 
the exception of an occasional descent over a precipi- 
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tant ledge of rocks. About two miles from our camp, 
we descended a high ledge, to the bed of a small 
stream, which we followed, until we struck the lava at 
the foot of the bare mountain, — where vegetation 
ceased to make its appearance. The portion of this 
stream which we travelled, has a fall of, at least, one 
thousand feet to the mile, and a much greater One 
higher up. 

The appearance of the mountain, upon a near 
approach, is sublimely grand, and impossible to de* . 
scribe. The blackened piles of lava, thrown into ridges 
hundreds of feet high, in every imaginary shape, with 
an occasional high cliff of primitive formation, seem- 
ing to lift its head above, and struggling to be released 
from its confined position, impress the mind of the 
beholder with the might of Omnipotence, and the 
insignificance of human power, when compared with 
that of nature's God. Above all stands a tower of 
eternal rock and snow, and apparently stretching its 
high head far above the clouds, and looking down, 
with disdain, upon all beneath. The glaring sunbeams, 
upon the *' snows of a thousand winters," serve, by 
contrast, to make the immense piles of lava appear 
blacker than they otherwise would. 

We commenced the ascent, at once, on the south 
side, by climbing up the clifis of lava, towards a small 
cluster of spruce trees, which stand a short distance 
from the line of perpetual snow. After seveml hours' 
hard toil, we reached this point, and, finding a few 
sticks of dry wood, kindled a fire, and made our camp 
for the night We here supplied ourselves with watc^, 



by melting snow. We found the night cold, and ex- 
tremely uncomfortable ; — our party did not find much 
repose ; and as the eastern sky commenced to show 
the approach of day, we left the camp, and pursued 
our way upward. The higher we ascended, the more 
difficult our progress. Suffice to say, that, by constant 
and persevering effort, we were enabled to reach the 
highest pinnacle of the mountain, soon after meridian. 

The atmosphere produced a singular effect on all 
the party ; each face looked pale and sallow ; and all 
complained of a strange ringing in the ears. It ap- 
peared as if there were hundreds of fine-toned bells 
jingling all around us. Blood started from our noses ; 
and all of us found respiration difficult. With this 
exception, we al} felt well. 

It would be futile to attempt to give the readers a 
correct idea of the appearance of the vast extent of 
country visible from the top of this mountain. The 
ocean, distant over one hundred miles, was plainly 
seen. The whole Coast and Cascade range of moun- 
tains, could be plainly traced with the naked eye. The 
snow-covered peaks of Mounts Hood, Rainier, and 
two others, seemed close by. These form a sort of 
amphitheatre, on a large scale, diversified with hills 
and valleys. 

The crater has been represented to be on the south- 
west side of the mountain, which is not the case. 
We took the bearing from the top, with a compass, 
and found it to be on the north-east side. The smoke 
was continually issuing from its mouth, giving unmis- 
takable evidence that the fire was not extinguished. 
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There is much more snow on the north than on the 
south side ; on the latter, it is bare in spots, while, on 
the former, it is hundreds of feet deep. We examined 
fissures in the snow, several rods across, which ex- 
tended a great length along the side of the mountain : 
and, on throwing a stone down, heard it strike a long 
distance from us* 

After spending a sufficient time to see what was tp 
be seen, and building a pyramid of loose stones on the 
highest spot of level earth and ashes, we commenced 
our descent, and reached our' camp at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, tired and worn out, in body and boots* 
At dark, we reached the timber,, and camped for the 
night. The next morning, we left our encampment 
on the mountain, for home.'' 



LESSON XXXVL 
Americiin Gems. — Anon. 



From the fact that lapidaries give the name of ori* 
ental to all gems of peculiar beauty, we are led to the 
impression that no gems of much value are found in 
this country. It is true that we have not the sapphire 
or opal, in great quantity, and but one specimen of 
the. diamond has been found in North America. But, 
though America does not require these ornaments for 
the ^' crown," she can show some gems in the cabinets 
of her naturalists, which equal, in beauty, and surpass, 
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in size, those of eastern roy alty . — If we may believe 
the legends of the hunters, New Hampshire has, among 
her state jewels, a gem which surpasses those of the 
palaces of fairy tales ; and, though minemlogists have 
not described it, and the jewel-hunters, firom the days 
of the Puritans to the present, have searched for it in 
vain, yet tradition says that the great Carbuncle has 
glittered, for centuries, in the crown of the king of 
American mountains ; and that the hunters have often- 
times roamed through the dark forest by the light of 
its flashing beams. 

But our gems do not exist only in fairy tales. The* 
locality of the amethyst, one of the most beautiful of 
gems, the ninth stone on the Jewish high priest's 
breastplate, among the White Mountains, is not a 
matter of mere tradition. These stones are found in 
beautiful crystals, and of a violet color, of all shades, 
in divers places in this country. They are found at 
Hampton-falls, New Hampshire, in rolled masses, and 
in beautiful crystals, at the White Mountains. The 
writer had the good fortune to find a large and beauti- 
ful crystal among the debris near the WiUey house at 
the Notch. We gave it away to a lady collector, which, 
we blush to aver, we have mourned ever since, until 
the bread which we had thrown on the waters was 
returned to us again, in a beautiful specimen which 
another sister mineralogist gave us, who had picked it 
up, with her own fair hand, from the mountains in 
Nova Scotia. These specimens from Nova Scotia 
frequently consist of beautiful crystals, lining a cup or 
cavity of chalcedony. To the ancient Persians they 
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would have been invaluable, for they believed that 
wine drank from a cup of amethyst would never in* 
toxicate. 

Of the other gems upon the pontifical breastplate, the 
carbuncle, topaz, emerald, agate, beryl, and jasper, are 
found in this country.— - The ancient carbuncle is the 
precious garnet, which is found in immense quantities, 
in Hanover, New Hampshire, and other places, and 
which, if polished, would equal those of Bohemia. 

The topaz, is, perhaps, the most remarkable of the 
American precious stones ; being found of a size un- 
known in any other part of the world. A topaz has 
been found in Huntington, Connecticut, which weighed 
one pound and three quarters, and a fragment of 
another, weighing two pounds and one ounce. 

The largest crystal known in Europe, weighs but 
seven ounces. Although crystals of this size have too 
many flaws to be valuable to lapidaries, smaller ones 
are found, which are highly estimated for jewelry. 

The beryl and emerald are found in several localities, 
although the precious emerald is very rare. The 
most remarkable beryls in the world, are those found 
in this country. We have seen a single crystal found 
at Acworth, New Hampshire, which weighed over a 
hundred pounds, and which is probably the largest gem 
in the world. The same gigantic proportions charac- 
terize other American precious stones. A spinelle ruby 
has been found in Warwick, New York, which was 
nearly four inches in circumference. The two other 
minerals, agate and jasper, are esteemed of less value, 
since the art of engraving upon gems has gone into 
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disuBe ; for these stones were held in peculiar esteem, 
for this purpose. Both of these stones are found in 
this country, the agate in New Jersey, and a beautiful 
red jasper in Saugus, Massachusetts. 

We cannot give any other interest to this catalogue 
of the American precious stones, than that which is 
associated with the bare mention of the names. We 
can give more of the spirit of life to a description 
which may be shown in describing other portions of 
natural history ; for, unless we go into a scientific analy- 
sis, a description of precious stones is but a description 
of their colors. But we may add to the catalogue the 
names of the chalcedony, or white cornelian, which is 
found abundantly in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
or throughout the green-stone ranges of the Ck>nnecticut 
river ; the yellowish green chryso-beryl, which is found 
imbedded in granite in East-Haddam, Ck>nnecticut; 
the rubellitte, or red tourmaline, beautiful specimens 
of which are found in Paris, Maine, which, when cut, 
form very rich ornaments in jewelry ; the cinnamon 
stone, a valuable gem which has usually been obtained 
at Ceylon, but which is found, of a fine quality, in 
Carlisle, Massachusetts ; the heliotrope or blood stone, 
of a deep green, with blood-red spots sprinkled over 
it, which is found near Troy, New York ; the adularia 
or moonstone, a beautiful mineral, of the color which 
its name imports, is found in several places in Massa- 
chusetts and New- York, 

This extensive catalogue of precious stones shows, 
what is not always believed, that nature has bestowed 
upon this country the minute and delicate, as well as 
10 
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the coarse and more massive treasures ; that, as she 
has given the loftier features of landscape with our 
mountain scenery, and made the most delicate flowers 
to blossom under our lofty forest trees, so she has 
planted the gem and the crystal in our granite rocks, — 
not to minister to man's luxurious tastes, but to ex* 
hibit the exquisite skill which adorns the stupendous 
power of the Creative hand. 



LESSON XXXVIL 

The Founders of Boston. — Josiah Quinct* 

On this occasion,* it is proper to speak of the foun- 
ders of our city, and of their glory. Now in its true ac- 
ceptation, the term glorf/ expresses the spendor which 
emanates from virtue, in the act of producing general 
and permanent good. Right conceptions, then, of the 
glory of our ancestors, are to be obtained only by an- 
alyzing their virtues. These virtues, indeed, are not seen 
charactered in breathing bronze, or in living marble. 
Our ancestors have left no Corinthian temples on our 
hills, no Gothic cathedrals on our plains, no proud 
pyramid, no storied obelisk, in our cities. But mind 
is there. Sagacious enterprise is there. An active, 
vigorous, intelligent, moral population throng our 

I 

* Address at the close of the second centuijr fix>m the settlement' 
6f Boston. 
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citiesy and predominate in our fields ; men, patient of 
labor, submissive to law, respectful to authority, re? 
gardful of right, faithful to liberty. These are the 
monuments of our cmcestors. They stand immu- 
table and immortal, in the social, moral, and intellec- 
tual condition of their descendants. They exist in the 
spirit which their precepts instilled, .and their example 
implanted. 

It was to this spot, during twelve successive yeans 
that the great body of those first settlers einigrated. 
In this place, they either filled, permanently their abode, 
or took their departure firom it, for the coast, or the 
interior. Whatever honor devolves on this metropolis, 
from the events connected with its first settlement, is 
not solitary or exclusive ; it is shared with Massachu- 
setts; with New England; in some sense, with the 
whole United States. For what part of this wide 
empire, be it sea or shore, lake or river, mountain or 
Talley, have the descendants of the first settlers of 
New England not traversed ? what depth of forest not 
penetrated ? what danger of nature or man, hot defied ? 
Where is the cultivated field, in redeeming which firom 
the wilderness, their vigor has not been displayed? 
Where, amid unsubdued nature, by the side of the first 
log-hut of the settler, does the school-bouse stand, and 
the church-spire rise, unless the sons of New England 
are there ? Where does improvement advance, under 
the activeenergy of willing hearts andready hands, pros- 
trating the moss-covered monarchs of the wood, and 
from their ashes, amid their charred roots, bidding the 
green sward and the waving harvest to upspring, and 
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the spirit of the fathers of New England is not seen, 
hovering, and shedding aroand the benign influences 
of sound, social, moral, and religious institutions, 
stronger and more enduring than knotted oak or tem- 
pered steel ? The swelling tide of their descendants, 
has spread upon our coasts; ascended our rivers; 
taken possession of our plains. Already it encircles 
our la^es. At this hour, the rushing noise of the ad- 
vancing wave, startles the wild beast in his lair among 
the prairies of the West Soon it shall be seen climb- 
ing the Rocky Mountains, and, as it dashes over their 
cliffs, shall be hailed by the dwellers on the Pacific, as 
the harbinger of the coming blessings of safety, liberty, 
and truth. 



LESSON XXXVIIL 
Birthplace of Liberty, — Prof. Stuart. 

The members of the legislature * now before me, 
are convened on holy ground. Here is the sacred place 
where liberty, in its best form, first struggled into being. 
This is the very spot where the pulsation of the heart 
of true freedom began. I, who was born and nurtured 
in another state, may venture to say this without the 
appearance of self-gratulation. The remembrance of 
early days rushes upon my mind, and rekindles the 

• Of MMBaduuettB. 
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sea enthusiasm with which I then read the story of your 
{floo efforts and sufferings, on this ground, in behalf of your 
m country's freedom, while I bedewed with tears the 
\m pages which recorded them. Increasing years have 
mft not diminished that feeling ; and it has been greatly 
f9s; ' augmented by a personal knowledge of this place and 
cj(s people. It is now my most fervent supplication to 
jxf God, that here, where freedom began, her reign may 
M continue down to the end of time. Here may the 
olh flame of Christian liberty, which has been kindled, 
eir burn brighter and brighter, until states and empires 
a$ shall be no more ! 

,^, But if, in the inscrutable purposes of Heaven, and 

in judgment to our race, the cause of freedom must 
again sink ; if she is to be wounded in every part, and 
the current of her blood to be drained from every vain 
and artery of the body, — may the seat of life here still 
remain in action ! But if even the very heart too 
must be drained of its last drop, and life cease to beat, 
then let the funeral obsequies of human happiness be 
kept in solemn sadness ; let the heavens be hung with 
black, and the earth clothed with habiliments of 
mourning, in token of grief, that the liberty of man 
is no more. 



10* 
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LESSON XXXIX 

I%e Lumbermen. — J. G. Whittier* 

Comrades ! round ocur woodland quarters 

Sad-voiced Autumn grieves ; 
Thickly down these swelling waters 

Float his fallen leaves. 
Through the tall and naked timber, 

Column-like and old, 
Gleam the sunsets of November, 

With their skies of gold. 

O'er us, to the south-land heading. 

Screams the gray wild-goose ; 
On the night-frost, sounds the treading 

Of the stately moose ; 
Fast the streams with ice are closing. 

Colder grows the sky ; 
Soon on lake and river frozen 

Shall our log-piles lie. 

When, with sounds of smothered thunder, 

On some night of rain. 
Lake and river break asunder 

Winter's weakened chain ; 
Down the wild March-flood shall bear them 

To the saw-mill's wheel. 
Or, where Steam, the slave, shall tear them 

With his teeth of steel. 
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Be it star-light, be it moonlighti 

In these vale^ below, 
When the earliest beams of sunlight 

Streak the mountain's snow, 
Crisps the hoar-frost keen and early 

To our hurrying feet ; 
And the forest echoes clearly 

All our blows repeat. 



Make we here our camp of winter ; 

And, through sleet and snow, 
Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 

On our hearth shall glow ; 
Here, with mirth to lighten Duty, 

We shall lack alone 
Woman, with her smile of beauty, 

And her gentle tone. 

But her hearth is brighter burning, 

For our work to day ; 
And her welcome, at returning. 

Shall our loss rej!>ay. 
Strike, then, comrades ! — Trade is waiting 

On our rugged toil, — 
Far ships waiting for the freighting 

Of our woodland spoil! 

Ships, whose traffic links these highlands, 

Bleak and cold, of ours. 
With the citron-planted islands 

Of a clime of flowers ; 
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To our frosts the tribute bringing 

Of eternal heats, 
In our l^p of winter flinging 

Tropic fruits and sweets. . 

Cheerly on the axe of labor, 

Let the sunbeam dance, — - 
Better than the flash of sabre 

Or the gleam of lance ! — 
Strike ! — with every blow is given 

Freer son and sky ; ' 
And the long-hid earth to heaven 

Looks with wondering eye. 

Loud behind us grow the murmurs 

Of the age to come.' — 
Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers 

Bearing harvest home ! — 
Here her virgin lap with treasures 

Shall the green earth fill, — 
Waving wheat and golden maize-ears 

Crown each beeChen hllL 

Iteep who will the city's alleys, 

Take the smooth-shorn plain, 
Give to us the cedarn valleys. 

Bocks and hills of Maine ! 
In our North-land, wild and woody, 

Let us still have piart, — 
Bugged nurse and mother sturdy, 

Hold us to thy heart! 
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Oh ! our free hearts beat the warmer 

For thy breath of snow ; 
And our tread is all the firmer 

For thy rocks below. 
Freedom, hand in hand with Labor, 

Walketh strong and brave ; 
On the forehead of his neighbor 

No man writeth, Slave ! 

Brother looks on equal brother. 

Manhood looks on men, — 
Be thy futi»re, O, our Mother, 

As thy past hath been, — 
Heavenward, like thy mountain guardians, 

With their star-crowns decked, — 
And thy watchword, like Eatahdin's 

Cloud-swept pine, " Erect I " 



LESSON XL. 
How to give Advice. — Addison. 

Directions for Reading. — The first part cyf the following piece, ex- 
emplifies the tones of conversation ; in the' expression of opinion 
or sentiment; the second, the changes of the voice, as in dialogue; 
the third, the familiar manner of telling a story. 

Among all the different ways of giving counsel, I 
think the finest, and that which pleases the most uni- 
versally, is fable, — in whatever shape it appears. If 
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we consider this way of instmcting, or giving advice, 
it excels all others, because it i^ the least abrupt 

This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the first place, 
that, upon the reading of a fable, we are made to 
believe we advise ourselves. We peruse the author, 
for the sake of the story, and consider the precepts 
rather as our own thoughts than his instructions: we 
are taught by surprise, and become wiser and better 
unawares. 

This manner of giving advice is so inoffensive, that, 
if we look into ancient bi&toiries, we find the wise men 
of old very often chose to give counsel to tbeir kings, 
in fables. To omit manjr which will occur to every 
one's memory, there is a pretty instance of this nature 
in a Turkish tale, — which I do not like the worse for 
that little oriental extravagance which is mixed with it. 

We are told that the sultan Mahmoud, by his per- 
petual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with ruin and desolation, and 
half unpeopled the Persian empire. The vizier to 
this great sultan, pretended to have learned, of a cer^ 
tain dervise, how to und^stand the language of birds ; 
BO that there was not a bird that could open his mouth, 
but the vizier knew what it was he said. 

As he was riding, one evening, with the emperor, in 
their return from hunting, they saw a couple of owls 
upon a tree that grew near an old wall, out of a heap 
of rubbish. 

" I would fain know," says the sultan, " what those 
two owls are saying to one another ; listen to their 
discourse, and give me an account of it." 
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The vizier approached the tree, pretending to be 
very attentive to the two owls. 

Upon his return to the sultan, " Sir," says he, "I 
have heard part of their conversation, but dare not tdl 
you wha.t it is." 

The sultan would not be satisfied with such an 
answer, but forced him to repeat, word for word, every- 
thing that the owls had said. 

" You must know, then," said the vizier, " that one 
of these owls has a son, and the other, a daughter; 
between whom they are now upon a treaty of marriage. 
The Father of the son said to the father of the daugh- 
ter, in my hearing, ^ Brother, I consent to this marriage, 
provided you vnll settle upon your daughter fifty 
ruined villages for her portion." To which the fiather 
of the daughter replied, "Instead of fifty, I wiU give 
her five hundred, if you please. Obd grant a long 
Kfe to sultan Mahmoud! — While he reigns over us, 
we shall nevefr want rained villages." 

The story says, the sultan was so touched with the 
fable, that he rebuilt the town& and villages which had 
been destroyed^ and, from that time forward, consulted 
the good of Us peojfJte/ 
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LESSON. XLL 

Benefit of Domestic cmd Sociai Communication to the 
Young Student — Thomas Arnold, D. D. 

In the instaructive volume of sermons addressed to 
the pupils of Rugby School, by the eminent educator, 
Dr. Arnold, occur the following valuable suggestions. 

< No good is done or can be done, when, from his 
solitary reading, a man only comes forth, for a while^ 
into'Vhat is called brilliant or agreeable society ; or 
into that which deserves oiily a lower and a fouler 
name, — the society of sensuality and riot. 

^ In the first case, the same evil spirits of pride and 
selfishness which had been with him, in his lonely 
chamber, again haunt the man, in the halls of gaiety ; 
in the other case, the spirit of pride is but relieved, for 
a time, by the spirit of drunkenness or uncleanness. 
This is not the intercourse with our fellow-creatures 
which is to do us good : this is not to follow Christ's 
example. We dare not-, in this case, trust ourselves 
in the society of publicans and sinners : we should 
not do good to them, but they would rather infect us 
with their own evil. 

* But the natural remedy for our peculiar dangers, 
the way in which we can best mix with our brethren, 
for the nourishing of our affections, is to be found in 
the intercourse with our own families, on the one hand, 
and with the poor, on the other. 

The simple quiet of a common family circle, the 
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itinumerable occasions of kindness, it affords, and its 
strong tendency to draw away our thoughts from 
self, and to awaken our affections for others, — a 
discipline precious at every period of life, — can then, 
ieast of all, be spcured, when the hardnesses of the 
world are just coming upon us, when our studies, and 
even our very animal spirits, are all combining to 
make us selfish and proud. 

' I can imagine hardly anything more useful to a 
young man of an active and powerful mind, advanc- 
ing rapidly in knowledge, and with high distinction, 
either actually obtained, or close in prospect, than to 
take him, — or, much better, that he should go of 
himself, — to the abodes of poverty, and sickness, and 
old age. In everything there is a lesson ; in everything 
Christ speaks ; and the Spirit of Christ is ready to 
convey to his heart all that he witnesses. 

'Accustomed to all the comforts of life, and hardly 
ever thinking what it would be to want them, he sees 
poverty and all its evils ; scanty room, and, too often, 
scanty fuel, scanty clothing, and scanty food. Instead 
of the quiet and neatness of his own chamber, he 
finds, very often, a noise and a confusion which would 
render deep thought impossible ; instead of the stores 
of knowledge with which his own study is filled, he 
finds, perhaps, only a Prayer-book and a Bible. 

* Then let him see, — and it is no fancied picture, for 
he will see it often, if he looks for it, — how Christ 
is, to them that serve him, wisdom at once, and sanc*^ 
tification, and blessing. He will find, amidst all this 
poverty, in those narrow, close, and crowded rooms, — * 
11 
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amidst noise and disorder, — he will see old age, and 
iSickness, and labor, borne not only with patience, but 
with thankfulness, through the aid of that Bible, and 
the grace of that Holy Spirit who is its author. He 
will find that while his language and studies would be 
utterly unintelligible to the ears of those whom he is 
visiting, yet that thep, in their turn, have a language 
and feelings to which he is no less a stranger. And 
he may think too, — and if he does, he may forever 
bless the hour that took him there, — that, in fifty 
years or less, his studies and all concerned with them, 
will have perished forever ; whilst their language and 
their feelings, only perfected in the putting off their 
mortal bodies, will be those of all glorified and all 
wise spirits, in the presence of God and of Christ.' 



LESSON XLU. 



Religion the Guardian of the SouL — Orville 
Dewey, d. d. 

One of the circumstances of our moral condition, 
is danger. Religion, then, should be a guardian, and 
a vigilant guardian; and let us be assured that 
the Gospel is such. Such emphatically do we need. 
If we cannot bear a religion that admonishes us, 
watches over us, warns us, restrains us ; let us be 
assured that we cannot bear a religion that will save 
us. Religion should be the keeper of the soul; and 
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without such a keeper, in the slow and undermining 
process of temptation, or amidst the sudden and strong 
assaults of passion, it will be overcome and lost 

Again, the human condition is one of weakness. 
There are weak points, where religion should be 
stationed tO support and strengthen us. Poinds, did I 
say? Are we not encompassed with weakness? 
Where, in the whole circle of our spiritual interests 
and affections, are we not exposed, and vulnerable ? 
Where have we not need to set up the barriers of 
habit, and to build the strongest defences, with which 
resolutions, and vows, and prayers, can surround us ? 
Where, and wherein, I ask again, is any man safe ? 
What virtue of any man, is secure from frailty ? 
What strong purpose of his, is not liable to failure ? 
What affection of his heart can say, " I have strength, 
I am established, and nothing can move me ?" 

How weak is man in trouble, in perplexity, m 
doubt; — how weak in affliction, or when sickness 
bows the spirit, or when approaching death is unloos- 
ing all the bands of his pride and self-reliance ! And 
whose spirit does not sometimes faint under its intrinr 
sic weakness, under its native frailty, and the burthen 
and pressure of its necessities ? Religion, then, should 
bring supply, and support, and strength to the soul ; 
and the Gospel does bring supply, and support, and 
strength. And it thus meets a universal want. Every 
rnind needs the stability which principle gives ; needs 
the comfort which piety gives ; needs it continually, 
in all the varying experience of life. 
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LESSON XLIII. 

Intemperance. — William Ellert Channing, d. d. 

Amon9 the evils of intemperance, much importance 
is given to the poverty of which it is the cause. But 
this evil, great as it is, is yet light, in comparison with 
the essentiai^evil of intemperance. What matters it, 
that a man be poor, if he carry into his poverty the 
spirit, energy, reason, and virtues of a man ? What 
matters it, that a man must, for a few years, live on 
bread and water ? How many of the richest are re- 
duced, by disease, to a worse condition than this? 
Honest, virtuous, noble-minded poverty, is compara- 
tively a light evil. The ancient philosopher chose it, 
as the condition of virtue. It has been the lot of 
many a Christian. 

The poverty of the intemperate man, owes its great 
misery to its cause. He who makes himself a beggar, 
by having made himself a brute, is miserable indeed. 
He who has no solace, who has only agonizing recol- 
lections and harrowing remorse, as he looks on his 
cold hearth, his scanty table, his ragged children, has 
indeed to bear a crushing weight of woe. That he 
suffers, is a light thing. That he has brought on him- 
self this suffering, by the voluntary extinction of his 
reason, that is the terrible thought, the intolerable 
curse. 

Intemperance is to be pitied and abhorred for its 
own sake, much more than for its outward conse- 
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quences. These owe their chief bitterness to their 
criminal source. We speak of the miseries which the 
drunkard carries to his family. But take away his 
own brutality, * and how lightened would be these 
miseries ! We talk of his wife and children in rags. 
Let the rags continue ; but suppose them to be the 
effects of an innocent cause. Suppose his wife and 
children bound to him by a strong love, which a life 
of labor for their support, and of unwearied kindness, 
has awakened ; suppose them to know that his toils 
for their welfare had broken down his frame ; suppose 
him able to say, " We are poor in this world's goods, 
but rich in affection and religious trust. I am going 
from you ; but I leave you to the Father of the father- 
less, and. to the widow's God." Suppose this ; and 
how changed these rags! — how changed the cold, 
naked room ! The heart's warmth can do much to 
withstand the winter's cold ; and there is hope, there is 
honor, in this virtuous indigence. 

What breaks the heart of the drunkard's wife ? It 
is not that he is poor, but that he is a drunkard. In* 
stead of that bloated face, now distorted with passion, 
now robbed of every gleam of intelligence, if the wife 
could look on an affectionate countenance, which had, 
for years, been the interpreter of a well-principled mind 
and faithful heart, what an overwhelming load would 
be lifted from her ! It is a husband, whose touch is 
polluting, whose infirmities are the witness of his 
guilt, who has blighted all her hopes, who has proved 
false to the vow which made her his : it is such a 
hnsbaod who makes home a hell, — not one whom 

ir 
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toil and disease and Providence have cast on the care 
of wife and children. 

We look too much at the consequences of vice, — 
too little at the vice itself. It is vice, which is the 
chief weight of what we call its consequences, — vice, 
which is the bitterness in the cup of human woe. 



LESSON XLIV. 

Success of the Gospel, — Rev. Dr. Wayland. | 

The assumption that the cause of Christianity is 
declining, is utterly gratuitous. We think it not diffi- 
cult to prove that the distinctive principles we so much < 
venerate, never swayed so powerful an influence over I 
the destinies of the human race, as at this very moment. 
Point us to those nations of the earth, to which moral 
and intellectual cultivation, inexhaustible resources, I 
progress in arts, and sagacity in council, have assigned 
the highest ranks in political importance; and you 
point us to nations, whose religious opinions are most 
closely allied to those we cherish. Besides, when was 
there a period, since the days of the Apostles, in which 
so many converts have been made to these principles, 
as have been made, both from Christian and pagan 
nations, within the last five and twenty years ? Never 
did the people of the saints of the Most High, look so 
much like going forth in serious earnest, to take pos« 
session << of the kingdom and dominion, and the great* 
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ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven," as at 
this very day. 

But suppose the cause did seem declining, we 
should see no reason to relax our exertions ; for Jesus 
Christ has said, " Preach the gospel to every creature ; '* 
and appearances, whether prosperous or adverse, alter 
not the obligation to obey a positive command of 
Almighty God. Again, suppose all that is affirmed 
were true. If it must be, let it be. Let the dark 
cloud of infidelity overspread Europe, cross the ocean, 
and cover our beloved land, — let nation after nation 
swerve from the faith, — let iniquity abound, and the 
love of many wax cold, even until there is on the face 
of this earth, but one pure church of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, — all we ask is, that we may be 
members of that one church. God grant that we may 
throw ourselves into this " Thermo pyte of the moral 
universe." 

But even then, we should have no fear that the 
church of God would be exterminated. We would 
" call to remembrance the years of the right hand of 
the Most High." We would recollect there was once 
a time, when the whole church of Christ, not only 
could be, but actually was, gathered with one accord 
in one place. It was then that that place was shaken, 
as with a rushing mighty wind, and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost. That same day, three 
thousand were added to the Lord. Soon we hear, they 
have filled Jerusalem with their doctrine. — The church 
has commenced her march : — Samaria has, with one 
accord, believed the gospel ; Antioch has become obe« 
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dient to the faith ; the name of Christ has been pro- 
claimed throughout Asia Minor ; the temples of the 
gods, as though smitten by an invisible hand, are de- 
serted; the citizens of Ephesus cry out in despair, 
^ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ; " licentious Corinth 
is purified by the preaching of Christ crucified. Per- 
secution puts forth her arm to arrest the spreading 
superstition ; but the progress of the faith cannot be 
stayed. The church of God advances unhurt, amidst 
racks and dungeons, persecutions, and death ; she has 
entered Italy, and appears before the wall of the 
Eternal City ; idolatry falls prostrate at her approach ; 
her ensign floats in triumph over the capitol, she has 
placed upon her brow the diadem of the Ccesars. 



LESSON XLV. 

7%e Influence of Manner. — Philadelphia inquirer. 

There is nothing so well calculated to touch and 
win, as a graceful manner. It serves to embellish and 
beautify the outward man, and, in some degree, to 
adorn and dignify, not only the social but the intellec- 
tual character. What polish is to the diamond, man- 
ner is to the individual. It heightens the value and 
the charm. One of easy manner, always quiet, grace- 
ful, and self-possessed, — always bland, courteous, and 
captivating, — cannot fail to secure friends, and make 
a favorable impression. What indeed is more delight- 
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fill in youth, than a manner which at once acknowl- 
edges respect for age, indicates raodesty and discretion, 
and, at the same time, is free from the awkward and 
uncouth air which, too often, defaces and disfigures. 
A polished manner is essential to every true gentle^ 
man. 

In the course of an address that was recently de- 
livered at the anniversary of the State Normal School, 
at Albany, — Dr. Horatio Potter contended that man- 
ner should be a leading feature in education. He de^ 
Bcribed it as the ^ outward expression of the mind, — 
not merely of its knowledge or strength of reason, but 
of the degree to which it had been softened and 
humanized by culture, and of the point which it oc-* 
cupied in the scale between barbarism and perfect 
civilization." 

And this is emphatically true. How often are we 
carried away by the force of first impressions! A 
single look will sometimes linger in the soul, for years. 
We may have heard of an individual, again and 
again, having become familiar with his heart and char- 
acter, by letter or through the representations of others, 
and have thus formed a sort of friendship or attach- 
ment, and yet much of this may be dissipated, at a 
single interview, through the influence of an awkward, 
uneasy, and ungraceful manner. 

The manner is, in some sense, the mirror of the 
mind. It pictures and represents the thoughts and 
emotions within. It indicates not only the condition 
of the intellect, but the spirit of courtesy and proprie- 
ty. " It is," says Dr. Potter, " through the manner, 
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more than almost in any other way, that we contin- 
ually impress and influence, favorably or unfavorablyi 
those who are about us. We cannot always be 
eog>^gecl in expressive action. But even when we are 
silent, even when we are not in action, there is some- 
thing in our air and manner, which expresses what is 
elevated or what is low, what is human and benignant, 
or what is coarse and harsh." 

Let us not be misunderstood. We would not have 
society cold, formal or artificial. We would not check 
or restrain the gushings of a guileless heart, or the 
overflowings of a joyous spirit Still, there is a wide 
difference between the boisterous and the frank, be* 
tween the affected and the genial, between the heart 
that is cultivated and softened by education, and the 
rough nature that exults because it is rough. Affec- 
tation, moreover, should be carefully guarded against. 
^ It is an error of little minds. It is a weakness, rather 
than a polish; and yet it is too often mistaken by 
those who indulge in it for the latter. 

The charm of manner consists in its simplicity, its 
ease, and its grace. It not only becomes, but it 
adorns. It not only beautifies, but it subdues and 
wins. 

How important the study of manner ! And yet it 
is neglected, almost universally ; while some, whose 
duty it is to form the manners of the young, are, 
themselves, anything but models in this respect The 
idea of ease and grace in personal deportment, seems 
never to have entered their minds. They forget that 
the first impression is often made through the eye, and 
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hence an awkward boy may be rained, before he has 
an opportunity to display his mental qualities. Ac- 
cording to an old aphorism, << manner makes the man." 
"We are not disposed to go so far; but it is quite cer- 
tain, nevertheless, that an easy, graceful, polished 
manner, has often been the pioneer to position, power, 
and fortune. 



LESSON XL VI. 
The Main Trucks or a Leap for Life. — Colton. 

Old Ironsides at anchor lay, 

In the harbor of Mahon ; 
A dead calm rested on the bay,— 

The waves to sleep had gone ; 
When little Hal, the Captain's son, 

A lad both brave and good. 
In sport, up shroud and rigging ran, 

And on the main truck stood ! 

A shudder shot through every vein, — 

All eyes were turned on high ! 
There stood the boy, with dizzy brain, 

Between the sea and sky ; 
No hold had he above, below ; 

Alone he stood in air : 
To that far height none dared to go ; ^ 

No aid could reach him there. 
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We gazed, — but not a man could speak ! 

With horror all aghast, 
In groups, with pallid brow and cheek, 

We watched the quivering mast 
The atmosphere grew thick and hot, 

And of a lurid hue ; — 
As riveted unto the spot. 

Stood officers and crew. 

The father came on deck : — he gasped, 

" Oh God! thy wiU be done ! " 
Then suddenly a rifle grasped. 

And aimed it at his son : 
"Jump, far out, boy, into the wave ! 

Jump, or I fire ! " he said ! 
" That only chance your life can save! 

Jump, jump) boy ! " — He obeyed. 

He sunk, — he rose, — he lived, — he moved, - 

And for the ship struck out. 
On board, we hailed the lad beloved. 

With many a manly shout. 
His father drew, in silent joy. 

Those wet arms round his neck, 
And folded to his heart his boy, — 

Then fainted on the deck. 
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LESSON XLVIL 

3%e Scenery of Spain. — Anon. 

Think not that the beauty of inanimate nature has 
fled from Spain. It has not fled, bat is concentrated. 
There, ia one. of those exquisite spots, with the frown- 
ing sieiras about you, shall you be enveloped in gar- 
landed trusses of the wild vine, as they cluster round 
the ruby-flowered pomegranate, the quivering aspen, 
or graceful palm. There, the turtle-doves nesde in 
gfoves of orange-trees, and the nightingale sings, and 
tiie myrtle and jasmine min^e their perfume with 
the orange blossom, wild thyme, and rosemary. There 
the rain never falls. The earth is refreshed by dews, 
and irrigated by streamlets, and brings forth its fruits 
and flowers, as under the wand of a magician. Tor- 
rents of sparkling water dash down the sierra, fit)m 
the melting snows above, and glide through the valley 
below, like gorgeous serpents. 

AH here is impressed with such beauty as poets 
dream of^ and painters love to depict,;— • but all 
around is savage, terrible, desolate ! Mountains, whose 
peaked /summits lose themselves in clouds, or piercing 
through the canopy, cut with faint outline of their 
snowy crests the gold-tinted horizon. Their flanks 
desolate and bare ; here, black as night itself, — there, 
glittering with disclosed mineral wealth, under the 
noon-day sunbeam, like some enormous jewel mounted 
on jet. Frowning like an angry giant, at the vision 
12 
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of beauty below, and threatening to destroy it, — thus 
seems the sierra ! 

Yet, as those rugged flanks sink into the valley 
where you stand, they lose their desolation. Grad- 
ually vegetable forms appear. First, the stunted pine, 
then the oak, — then follows the chestnut, and now, 
clustering on the natural terraces, the vine. The terrific, 
as an attribute, is seen no more. Olive trees, of gro- 
tesque form, with hue of dusky green, seal the com- 
pact of peace between the two contending elements, — 
the lovely and the terrific. 

Now, with graceful curve, the mountain flank sweeps 
into the valley ; and you are lost in a maze of palms, 
apricots, and sugar-canes, or, it may be, citron, orange, 
and lemon-trees, with the beautiful pomegranate spring- 
ing like brushwood underneath. Large bushes of wild 
thyme and rosemary crash beneath your feet, and contri- 
bute their mite to the delicious perfume which comes 
borne to you on every breeze. Magnificent aloes ele- 
vate their gorgeous flower-decked spickelets more than 
thirty feet high, and gigantic cactuses, rising here and 
there, bend under their luscious fruit-bearing treasure, 
the prickly pear. Ah! how lovely, — how exquisitely 
lovely, — are those valleys of Andalusia! All that 
pagan sybarite c^uld have longed for, as the scepe of his 
pleasurable rest, — all that Mohammed could have pic- 
tured in his dreamy reveries, as the scene of a paradise 
for dark-eyed houris, — all that we of purer faith de- 
pict to ourselves as the attributes of a past Eden, — 
they are there ! In the sky above and the flowers 
beneath, and luscious fruitsj and crystal streams,^— 
they are there! 
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LESSON XLVIIL 
Gentle River. — Percy's Reliques. 

Oentle river, gentle river, 

Lo, thy streams are stained with gore ! • 
Many a brave and nobl^ captain 

Floats along thy willowed shore. 

All beside thy limpid waters, 
All beside thy sands so bright, 

Moorish chiefs and Christian warriors 
Joined in fierce and mortal fight 

There the hero, brave Alonzo, 
Fall of wounds and glory died ; 

There the fearless Urdiales * 
Fell a victim by his side. 

Lo ! where yonder Don Saavedra 
Through their squadrons slow retires ; 

Proud Seville, his native city. 
Proud Seville his worth admires. 

Close behind a renegado 

Loudly shouts with taunting cry, 
" Yield thee, yield thee, Don Saavedra! — 

Dost thou from the battle fly ? 

♦ Pronounced " Oordiahlea." 
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^ Well I know thee, haughty Christian, 
Long I lived beneath thy roof; 

Oft I've in the lists of gloiy 
Seen thee win the prize of proof. 

" Well I know thy aged parents, 
Well thy blooming bride I know ; 

Seven years I was thy captive, 
Seven years of pain and woe. 

" May our prophet grant my wishes, 
Haughty chief, thou shalt be mine ; 

Thou shalt drink that cup of sorrow, 
Which I drank when I was thine." 

Like a lion turns the warrior, 
Back he sends an angry glare ; 

Whizzing came the Moorish javelin, 
Vainly whizzing, through the air. 

Back the hero full of fury 

Sent a deep and mortal wound; 

Instant sunk the renegado, 

Mute and lifeless on the ground. 

With a thousand Moors surrounded. 
Brave Saavedra stands at bay ; — 

Wearied out, but never daunted, 
Cold at length the warrior lay. 

Near him fighting great Alonzo 
Stout resists the Paynim bands ; 
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From his slaughtered steed dismounted. 
Firm intrenched behind him stands. 

Furious press the hostile squadron, 

Furious he repels their rage ; 
Loss of blood at length enfeebles ; — 

Who can war with thousands wage ! 

Where yon rock the plain o'ershadows, 

Close beneath its foot retired, 
Fainting sunk the bleeding hero. 

And without a groan expired. 



LESSON XLIX. 
Bernardo del Carpio. — Mrs. Hemans. 

The celebrated Spanish champion, Bernardo del Carpio, having made many 
ineffectual efforts to procure the release of his father, the Count Saldanha, 
who had been imprisoned by King Alfonso of Asturias, almost from the 
time of Bernardo's birth, at last took up arms in despair. The war which 
he maintained, proved so destructive that the men of the land gathered 
round the king, and united in demanding Saldanha's liberty. Alfonso 
accordingly offered Bernardo immediate possession of his father's person, 
in exchange for his castle at Carpio. Bernardo, without hesitation, gave 
up his strong hold, with all his captives, and being assured that his father 
was then on his way from prison, rode forth with the king to meet him. 
"And when he saw his father approaching, he exclaimed,'' says the an- 
cient chronicle, **0 God! is the Count Saldanha indeed coming?'* 
" Look where he is," replied the cruel king, " and now go and greet him, 
whom you have so long desired to see." — The remainder of the story 
will be found related in the ballad. The chronicles and romances leave 
us nearly in the dark, as to Bernardo's future history after this event, 
with the exception of the final interview in which he renounced his alle- 
giance to the king. 

12* 
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Trx warrior bowed his crested head, and tamed his heart of fire, 

And sued the haughty- lung to free his long-imprisoned sire; 

** I bring thee here my fortress-keys, I bring my captive train, 

I pledge thee faith, 'my liege, my lord I — Ohl break my father's cludn! " 

'* Rise, rise ! eyen now thy father comes, a ransomed man this day: 
Mount thy good horse; and thou and I will meet him on his way.** — 
Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on his steed« 
And urged, as if with lance in rest, the charger's foamy speed. 

And lo! from far, as on they pressed, there came a glittering band, 
With one that *midst them stately rode, as a leader in the land: — 
** Now haste, Bernardo, haste I for there, in 'Very truth, is he. 
The father whom thy faithftil heart hath yearned so long to see.'* 

His dark eye flashed, — his proud breast heaved,— his cheek's hue came 

and went; — 
He reached that gray-haired chieftain's side, and there dismounting bent, 
A lowly knee to earth he bent, his father's hand he took — 
What was there in its touch that all his fiery spuit shook? 

That hand was cold, — a frozen thing, — it dropped from his like lead; — 
He looked up to the face above, — the face was of the dead: 
A plume waved o'er the noble brow, — the brow was fixed and white: — 
He met at last his father's eyes, — but in them was no sight I 

Up fVom the ground he sprang and gazed; — but who could paint that 

gaze? 
They hushed their very hearts, that saw its horror and amaze : — 
They might have chained him, as before that stony form he stood; 
For the power was stricken from his arm, and from his lip the blood. 

" Father! " at length he murmured low, and wept like childhood then; — 
Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of warlike men ! 
He thought on all hie glorious hopes, and all his young renown, — 
He flung his falchion from his side, and in the dust sat down. 

Then covering, with his steel-gloved hands, his darkly mournful brow, 
«* No more ! there is no more," he said, " to lift the sword for now; — 
My king is fal8e,«my hope betrayed! My father — oh ! the worth, 
The glory, and the loveliness, are passed away ftom earth! 

'* I thought to stand where banners waved, my sire I beside thee yet ! -^ 
I would that there our kindred blood on Spain's free soil had met! — 
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Thon woaldst have known my Bpiritthen^ — for thee my fields were won; 
And thou hast perished in thy chains, as though thou hadst no son ! ** 

Then starting from the grotmd once more, he seized the monarch's rehil 
Amidst the pale and wildered looks of all the courtier train; 
And with a fierce, overmastering grasp, the rearing war-horse led, 
And sternly set them face to face, — the king before the dead : — 

'* Came I not forth upon thy pledge, my father's hand to kiss ? — 

Be still, and gaze thou on, false king! and tell me what is this ? 

The Toice, the glance, the heart I sought, — give answer, where are they ? — > 

If thou wouldst clear thy peijured soul, send life through this cold clay 1 

** Into these glassy eyes put light, — be still ! keep down thine hre ; — 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak, — this earth is not my sire : — 
Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my blood wae shed,— 
Thon canst not? — and a king! — his dust be mountains on thy head! ** 

He loosed the steed, — his slack hand fell; — upon the silent face 
He cast one long, deep, troubled look, then turned frx)m that sad place: 
His hope was crushed, his after-£Bite untold in martial strain: — 
His banner led the speara no more, amidst the hills of Spain. 



LESSON K 

The Heart of Bruce. — Anon. 

[It was the dying request of King Bobert Bruce that his heart 
should be buried in the Holy Land. The fulfilment of the mon- 
arch's deare was entrusted to the care of Sir James Douglas, who 
set out from Scotland, in company with a band of followers to ac- 
complish the task assigned him.] 

It was upon an April morn, 

While yet the frost lay hoar, 
We heard Lord James's bugle-horn 

Sound by the rocky shore. 
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Then down we went, a hundred knights. 

All in our dark array, 
And flung our armor in the ships 

That rode within the bay. 

And aye we sailed, and aye we sailed, 

Across the weary sea. 
Until one morn the coast of Spain 

Rose grimly on our lea. 

And as we rounded to the port. 
Beneath the watch-tower's wall, 

"We heard the clash of the atabals. 
And the trumpet's wavering call. 

" Why sounds yon Eastern music here 

So wantonly and long. 
And whose the crowd of armed men 

That round yon standard throng ? " 

" The Moors have come from Africa 

To spoil and waste and slay. 
And Pedro, king of Arragon, 

Must fight with them to-day." 

" Now shame it were," cried good Lord James, 

" Shall ne'er be said of me. 
That I and mine have turned aside. 

From the Cross in jeopardie ! 

" Have down, have down, my merry men all, — 
Have down unto the plain ! 
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We 'II let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain ! " 

** God greet thee well, thou valiant king, 

Thee and thy belted peers : — 
Sir James of Douglas am I called, 

And these are Scottish spears. 

<< We do not fight for bond or plight, 

Nor yet for golden fee; 
But for the sake of our blessed Lord, 

That died upon the tree. 

" We bring our great King Robert's heart 

Across the weltering wave, 
To lay it in the holy soil 

Hard by the Saviour's grave. 

" True pilgrims we, by land or sea. 

Where danger bars the way ; 
And therefore are we here, lord King, 

To ride with thee this day." 



LESSON LI. 

The same Subject contimied. 

The king has bent his stately head, 
And the tears were in his eye ; — 
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'^ God's blessing on thee, noble knight. 
For this brave thought of thine ! 

I know thy name full well, Lord James, 

And honored may I be, 
That those who foaght beside the Bruce 

Should fight this day for me ! 

Take thou the leading of the men. 
And charge the Moors amain ; 

There is not such a lance as thine 
In all the host of Spain. 

The Douglas turned towards us then. 
Oh ! but bis glance was high ! — 

" There is not one of all my men 
But is as bold as I. 

" There is not one of all my knights 

But bears as true a spear ; — 
Then, onward ! Scottish gentlemen, 

And think King Robert 's here ! " 

The trumpets blew, the cross-bolts flew, 
The arrows flashed like flame. 

As, spur in side, and spear in rest. 
Against the foe we came. 

And many a bearded Saracen 

Went down, both horse and man ; 

For through their ranks we rode, like corn. 
So furiously we ran ! 
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But in behind our path they closedi 

Though fain to let us through ; 
For they were forty thousand men, 

And we were wondrous few. 

We might not see a lance's length, 

So dense was their array ; 
But the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 

Still held them hard at bay. 

" Make in ! make in ! " Lord Douglas cried, 

" Make in, my brethren dear ! — 
Sir William of St. Clair is down, — 

We may not leave him here ! " 

But thicker, thicker, grew the swarm. 

And sharper shot the rain, 
And the horses reared amid the press. 

But they would not charge again. 



LESSON LIL 
The same Subject concluded. 

<* Now Jesus help thee," said Lord James, 
« Thou kind and true St Clair ! 

And if I may not bring thee off, 
ril die beside thee there." 

Then in his stirrups up he stood, 
So lion-like and bold, 
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And held the precious heart aloft, 
All in its case of gold. 

He flung it from him, far ahead. 

And never spake he more, 
But — " Pass thee first, thou dauntless heart, 

As thou were wont of yore ! " 

The roar of fight rose fiercer yet. 

And heavier still the stour. 
Till the spears of Spain came shivering in, 

And swept away the Moor. 

" Now praised be God : the day is won ! 

They fly o'er flood and fell, — 
Why dost thou draw the rein so hard 

Good knight, that fought so well ? " 

** Oh ! ride ye on, lord King! " he said, 

" And leave the dead to me ; 
For I must keep the dreariest watch 

That ever I shall dree ! 

*< There lies beside his master's heart 

The Douglas, stark and grim ; 
And woe is me I should be here, — 

Not side by side with him ! " 

The king he lighted from his horse. 

He flung his brand away. 
And took the Douglas by the hand. 

So stately as he lay* 
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^ Grod give thee rest, thou valiant soul, 
That fought so well for Spain ! — 

I'd rather half my laud were gone, 
So thou wert here again ! " 

We bore the good Lord James away, 
And the priceless heart he bore, 

And heavily we steered our ship 
Towards the Scottish shore. 

No welcome greeted our return. 
Nor clang of martial tread ; 

But all were dumb and hushed as death 
Before the mighty dead. 

We laid the Eari in Douglas Kirk, 
The heart in fair Melrose ; — 

And woful men were we that day ; — 
God grant their souls repose ! 



LESSON LIIL 

Pompeii. — London Athen js um. 

In digging out the ruins of Pompeii, every turn of 
the spade brings up some relic of the ancient life, — 
some witness of imperial luxury. For far the greater 
part, these relics have a merely curious interest ; they 
belong to archeeology, and find appropriate resting- 
places in historical museums. But there are some 
13 
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exceptions. — Here, for instance, the excavator drops, 
an uninvited guest-, upon the banquet, — there, he un- 
expectedly obtrudes himself into a tomb. In one 
place, he finds a miser, cowering on his heaps; — 
another shows him bones of dancing girls, and broken 
instruments of music, lying on the marble floor. 

In the midst of painted chambers, baths, halls, 
columns, fountains, — among the splendid evidences 
of material wealth, — he sometimes stumbles upon a 
simple incident, a touching human story, such as 
strikes the imagination, and suggests the mournful 
interest of the great disaster, — as the sudden sight 
of a wounded soldiet, conjures up the horrors of a 
field of battie. Such, to our mind, is the latest 
discovery of the excavators in this melancholy field. 
It is a group of skeletons in the act of flight, accom- 
panied by a dog. There are three human beings,— 
one of them a young girl, with gold rings and jewels 
still on her fingers. The fugitives had bags of gold 
and silver with them, snatched up, no doubt, in haste 
and darkness. But the fiery flood was on their track ; 
and vain their wealth, their flight, the age of one, the 
youth of the other! The buring lava rolled above 
them and beyond ; and the faithful dog turned back 
to share the fortunes of his mistress, — dying at her 
side. 

Seen by the light of such an incident, how vividly 
that night of honrors looms upon the senses ! Does 
not imagination picture that little group, in their own 
house, by the side of their evening fountain, languidly 
chatting over the day's events and of the unusual 
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heat? Does it not hear, with them, the troubled 
swell of the waters in the bay, — see, as they do, how 
the night comes down, in sudden strangeness, how 
the sky opens over head, and flames break out, while 
scori&B, sand, and molten rocks came pouring down ? 
What movement, what emotion, what surprise ! The 
scene grows darker every instant, — the hollow mon- 
otone of the bay is lifted into yells and shrieks ;— - the 
air grows thick with dust and hot with flames ; — and 
at the mountain's £Dot is heard the deadly roll of the 
liquid lava. 

Jewels, household goods, gold and silver coins, are 
snatched up, on the instant. No time to say farewell ; 
darkness in front, and fire behind, they rush into the 
streets, — streets choked with falling houses and flying 
citizens. How find the way through passages which 
have no longer outlets ? — confusion, danger, darkness, 
uproar everywhere ; the shouts of parted friends, the 
agony of men struck down by falling columns ; — fear, 
madness, and despair unchained; — here Penury 
clutching gold it cannot keep, — there, Gluttony 
feeding on its final meal, and Frenzy striking in the 
dark, to forestall death. Through all, fancy hears the 
young girl's screams; — the fire is on her jewelled 
hand. No time for thought, — no pause ; — the floods 
roll on ; — and wisdom, beauty, age, and youth, with 
the stories of their love, their hopes, their rank, wealth, 
greatness, — all the once affluent life, — are gone for 
ever! When unearthed, after many ages, the name- 
less group has no other importance to mankind than 
as it may serve " to point a moral or adorn a tale." — 
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The eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed the 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, is minutely de- 
scribed by Pliny, the historian, in his well-known 
letters to Tacitus. " My mother," he says, « strongly 
conjured me to make my escape, which, as I was 
young, I might easily do. As for herself, she said her 
age and corpulence rendered all attempts impossible. 
But I absolutely refused to leave her ; and so, taking 
her hand, I led her on. She complied with great re- 
luctance, and not without many reproaches to herself, 
for retarding my flight. The ashes now began to fall 
upon us, though in no great quantity. I turned my 
head, and observed, behind us, a thick smoke, which 
came rolling after us like a torrent 

I proposed, while we had yet light, to turn out of 
the high road, lest she should be pressed to death, in 
the dark, by the crowd that followed us. We had 
scarce stepped out of the path, when darkness over- 
spread us, not like that of a cloudy night, or when 
there is no moon, but of a room when it is shut up, 
and all the lights are put out. Nothing was to be 
heard but the shrieks of women, the screams of child- 
ren, and the cries of men ; some calling for their 
children, others for their husbands, and only distin- 
guishing each other by their voices ; one lamenting 
his own fate, another, that of his family ; some wish- 
ing to die, from the very fear of dying ; some lifting 
their hands to the gods ; but the greater part believ- 
ing that the last and eternal night was come, which 
was to destroy both the gods and the world together. 
At length, a glimmering light appeared, which we 
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imagined rather to be the forerunner of an ap- 
proaching burst of flames, as in truth it was. How- 
ever, the fire fell at a distance from us. Then, again, 
we were immured in thick darkness ; and a heavy 
shower of ashes rained upon us, which we were 
obliged, every now and then, to shake off, to avoid 
being crushed and buried in the heap. * 

At last, this dreadful darkness was dispelled by de- 
grees, like a cloud of smoke ; — the day returned ; and 
the sun appeared, though very faintly, as when an . 
eclipse is coming on. Every object which presented 
itself to our eyes, seemed changed, being covered over 
with white ashes, as with a deep snow." 



LESSON LIV. 

A Subterranean Necropolis, — London Athenjeum. 

One of the most important and interesting discov- 
eries, that has, for some time, been made, has been 
effected in that part of the kingdom of Naples com- 
monly known by the name of Puglia,* — anciently 
called Apulia, — which formed a portion of Magna 
Grecia. It is known to many that there has recently 
been discovered, near Canosa, founded by Diomede, a 
subterranean necropolis, quite entire. Its principal 
entrance is decorated with four Doric columns, two 
niches for statues, and a second line of Ionic columns, 

* Pronounced " Pulya." 
13* 
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all of slight and elegant proportions, and of a work- 
manship which recalls the best age of art, — that be- 
tween Pericles and Alexander. This elegant entrance 
was painted in various colors, which produced an 
effect not less pleasing than surprising. This specimen 
of painted architecture is valuable for its high state 
of preservation, its freshness, and for the classic time 
to which it belongs. 

Entering the city in question, over which time and 
death have spread an eternal silence, we find streets 
which lead to various groups of dwellings. The gates 
are decorated with elegant Ionic columns, whose 
capitals present the accessory ornaments of a festoon. 

On entering the chambers, everything was found 
arranged in its place, as it had been left twelve cen- 
turies ago. The walls were covered with linen, em- 
broidered in gold ; garlands of floAvers, withered, it is 
true, but preserving all their forms, hung in festoons 
from the ceiling. All kinds of furniture and precious 
vases, were distributed about, in the most varied and 
graceful manner. Here were to be seen statues of 
marble, busts of deities and priestesses, in terra cottOj 
beautifully painted, vases of an extraordinary size, on 
which are represented the most interesting scenes of 
private life, and the most classical traditions of my- 
thology. On a vase which is of gigantic size, Homer 
is painted with the lyre in his hands, as if he were 
singing some passage of the Iliad or of the Odyssey. 

In the midst of all these treasures and miracles of 
art, of every form, lay the mistress of the house, 
reposing tranquilly, as though she slept. §o ^eat 
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was the illasion, that one might have almost said, 
" She is not dead, but sleepeth." She rested on a gilt 
bronze bed, supported by friezes, figures, and geniis 
exquisitely carved in ivory. 

In the adjoining chambers, which were all filled 
with the same wealth, lay her daughters and servants. 
These young girls were still clothed with dresses em- 
broidered with gold. Their heads were surrounded 
with garlands of gold, which represented the sacred 
flowers of Proserpine, in the midst of which were 
sporting, as it were, birds and insects. Other garlands 
there were of roses. Some wore diadems covered 
with precious stones, finished in the brightest style of 
art. The ears of these children of death, were all 
ornamented with pendants of various forms, and their 
necks with necklaces in which emeralds and hyacinths 
viere interwoven with chains of gold. The arms 
were ornamented with bracelets of a spiral form, or 
winding as a serpent. 

An abundant and sumptuous table was laid by their 
side. The fruits consisted of pomegranates, pines, 
the cones of the fir-pine, and apples ; whilst the flowers 
were narcissuses, hyacinths, and asphodels, apparently 
fresh. They were made eitlier of painted ware, of 
colored glass, or of rock crystal. Their styles were 
made of metal threads, and green smalt, or simply 
gilt. 

The plates, basins, cups, and every other article 
necessary for dinner, and the lamps which were to 
shed their light upon it, were of an extraordinary size, 
and all of glass. This glass was formed of a kind of 
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paste, worked in mosaic, with the most beautiful de- 
signs, in which were interspersed small bits, or dice, 
of gold. On some of the plates were painted land- 
scapes; and others were ornamented with lines of 
gold, representiDg elegant and sumptaous edifices. 



LESSON LV. 
Thermopylce. — J. E. Bode. 

The morn shone out on Persia's host, 

The white tents glimmered fiedr; 
It shone on Grecia's sea-beat post. 

And still the Greeks were there. 

*< Now by my sires ! " the monarch cried, 
" These slaves chastised must be ; 

Let Media charge, and Cissia's pride. 
And bring yon Greeks to roe." 

" Mine," cried TichsBus, " mine alone. 

The destined praise to bring 
To kneel before their master's throne, 

Yon Spartans and their king ! " 

" Mount, Cissians, mount ! your monarch calls ; 

Is not your boast to lave 
Your steeds 'neath Susa's royal walls. 

In cool Choaspe's * wave ? " 

♦ Pronounced, « Co-afr-pee's.** 
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With that the Cissian horsemen dashed, 

The narrow pass to gain ; 
Oft on the rock their horse-hoofs flashed, 

E'en as they crossed the plain. 

All calmly by the water's edge 

The Grecian vanguard stood ; 
And on this side the rocky ledge, 

On that the ocean flood. 

Kight gaily to the narrow pass 

The turbaned horsemen ride ; 
They stirred each blade of scanty grass 

Upon the dark hillside. 

The king has marked his horsemen ride, 

He marked them ride amain. 
Between the mountains and the tide ; — 

Why come they not again ? 



LESSON LVL 
The same Subject continued. 

There is a little road of stone 

Kissing the ocean's lip ; 
A single wain might pass alone 

Along that stony strip. 

You might have deemed that mount and tide 
Had there conspired to be 
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A barrier 'gainst the invader's pride, 
A frontier of the free. 

All in that grim unyielding way 

Bristled the spearmen's wood ; 
And tnrbaned Cissia's horsemen gay 

Are weltering in their blood ! 

• •••••••• 

Once more the King's best troops advance 

'Twixt Trachis and the main ; 
And redder grows the Grecian lance, 

And thicker lie the slain. 

There is a fierce unflinching glare 

In every Spartan's eye ; 
And like a lion in his lair, 

They rend men ere they die. 

'Neath spears, and stones, and swords and slain, 

All mounded o'er they lie ; 
So thickly fell that ghastly rain. 

They scarce could see them die. 

Thrust through and through with countless darts, 

They press that deadly sod ; — 
They were, I ween, the stoutest hearts 

That e'er went back to God. 

Seek yonder pass by the cold sea, 

Where Pylas's walls are steep ; 
For there lie Sparta's hundreds Three, 

Sleeping a glorious sleep ! 
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LESSON liVIL 

The Character of Ccesar. — Sheridan Knowles. 

It has been said by an advocate of CsBsar, that the 
man whose rule secures the happiness, prosperity and 
glory of a nation, deserves to rule it. With equal con- 
fidence, I assert that the man who obtains the rule of 
his country, by violating its laws, — how much soever 
he may contribute to make it happy, prosperous, and 
great, — does not deserve to rule it. He sets a bad 
example, — an example, the more pernicious, as his 
virtues seem to palliate the atrocity of his usurpations. 
He leaves it in the power of any wretch, who may 
possess his ambition, without his excellence, to quote 
his name, and use it as an authority for the commission 
of a similar crime. 

No one has yet presumed to say that CsBsar^s con- 
duct was sanctioned by the laws of Rome, — those 
laws that guarded more cautiously against the approach 
of tyranny, than against the invasion of a foreign 
enemy, — those laws which justify any private man 
in putting to death the person whom he could after- 
wards prove to have bfeeii guilty of meditating usur- 
pation. CcBsar, iheti, did not deserve to rule his 
country; for he violated its laws. A good man 
respects the laws of his country. Caesar was not, in 
this view, a good man, — Ceesar was not, in this view, 
a great man; for goodness is an essential part of 
greatness. 
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Let us now examine how far he deserved to role 
his country, because, as it has been said, he secured 
its happiness, prosperity, and greatness. Sir, I do not 
believe that he accomplished any such object. To 
dispose of all offices and honors, just as his own 
interest, or fancy directed his choice of the candidates ; 
to create new offices for the gratification of his favor- 
ites and creatures, — making the public property the 
recompense of public delinquency ; to degrade the 
venerable senate, by introducing into it persons whose 
only claim to that dignity was their servile devotion 
to his interests, — common soldiers, — the sons of freed- 
men, — foreigners, and so forth, — I say, sir, to adopt 
such measures as these, had not a tendency to secure 
the happiness or prosperity of his country. 

But upon what ground is it asserted that Caesar 
secured the greatness of his country ? Was it by ex- 
tending the fame of her arms ? There was another kind 
of fame, which the Roman people valued more than 
the fame of their arms, — the fame of their liberty ! — 
There was another kind of greatness, dearer to their 
pride than all the wealth or honor that could result 
from foreign victory, — that kind of greatness, which 
gloried, not in the establishing, but in the destroying 
of tyranny ; which drove a Tarquin from the throne, 
and cast an Appiusinto prison! — which called their 
proudest heroes from heads of armies and the rule of 
conquered nations, into the equal ranks of private 
citizens. 

An advocate of CsBsar's character, speaking of his 
benevolent disposition, and of the reluctance with 
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which he entered into the civil war, observes, " How 
long did he pause upon the brink of the Rubicon!" 
How came he to the brink of that river? How dared 
he cross it ? Shall private men respect the boundaries 
of private property, and shall a man pay no respect to 
the boundaries of his country's rights ? How dared 
he cross that river ? — Oh ! but he paused upon the 
brink ! He should have perished on the brink, ere he 
had crossed it ! Why did he pause ? — Why does a 
man's heart palpitate, when he is on the point of com- 
mitting an unlawful deed ? Why does the very mur- 
derer, his victim sleeping before him, and his glaring 
eye taking measure of the blow, strike wide of the 
mortal part ? — Because of conscience ! *Twas that 
made Caesar pause upon the brink of the Rubicon. 
Compassion ! — what compassion ? the compassion of 
an assassin, that feels a momentary shudder as his - 
weapon begins to cut ! Caesar paused upon the brink 
of the Rubicon ! — What was the Rubicon ? — The 
boundary of Caesar's province? From what did 
it separate his province? From his country. Was 
that country a desert ? No : it was cultivated and 
fertile; rich and populous! Its sons were men of 
genius, spirit, and generosity! Its daughters were 
lovely, susceptible, and chaste ! Friendship was its 
inhabitant! — Love was its inhabitant! — Domestic 
affection was its inhabitant! — Liberty was its in- 
habitant ! — All bounded by the stream of the Rubi- 
con ! What was Caesar, that stood upon the brink of 
that stream ? — A traitor, bringing war and pestilence 
into the heart of that country ! — No wonder that he 
14 
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paused! No wonder if his imagination, wronght upon 
by his conscience, he had beheld blood instead of 
water; and heard groans instead of murmurs. No 
wonder if some Gorgon horror had turned him into 
stone upon the spot ! But, no ! — he cried, ** The die is 
cast ! " He plunged ! he crossed ! — and Rome was 
free no more ! 



LESSON LVIIL 

The Castaway Ship. — Montoqmert. 

[The following ballad refers to the &te of an English fiigate, which 
was lost on the voyage, while acting as conyoy to a fleet o£ 
Indiaxuen.! 

A VESSEL sailed from Albion's shore, 

To utmost India bound ; 
Its crest a hero's pendant bore. 

With broad sea-laurels crowned. 

A gay and gallant company, 

With shouts that rend the air. 
For warrior wreaths upon the sea. 

Their joyful brows prepare : 
But many a maiden's sigh was sent. 
And many a mother's blessing went. 

And many a father's prayer. 
With that exulting ship, to sea, 
With that undaunted company. 
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The deep that, like a cradled child, 

In breathing slumber lay, 
More warmly blushed, more sweetly smiled, 

As rose the kindly day : 
Through ocean's mirror, dark and dear, 
Reflected clouds and skies appear 

In morning's rich array ; 
The land is lost, the waters glow; — 
'Tis heaven above, around, below ! 

Majestic o'er the sparkling tide. 

See the tall vessel sail, 
With swelling wings and shadowy pride, 

A swan before the gale ! 
Deep-laden merchants rode behind : 

But, fearful of the fickle wind, 
Britannia's cheek grew pale. 
When, lessening through the flood of light, 
Their leader vanished from their sight. 

And on the long-expecting strand 

Their sails were never furled ; — 
Never, on known or friendly land. 

By storms their keel was hurled ; 
Their native soil no more they trod, 
They rest beneath no hallowed sod ; 

Throughout the living world 
This sole memorial of their lot 
B.emains, — they toerej and they are not. 

The spirit of the Cape pursued 
Their long and toilsome way : 
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At length, in ocean solitude, 

He sprang upon bis prey ! 
" Havoc ! " the ship-wreck demon cried, 
Loosed all his tempests on the tide, 

Gave all his lightnings play ; 
The abyss recoiled before the blast. 
Firm stood the seamen to the last. 

Like shooting stars, athwart the gloom 
The merchant-sails were sped ; 

Yet oft before the midnight doom. 
They marked the high mast-head 

Of that devoted vessel tossed 

By winds and floods, now seen, now lost, 
While every gun-fire spread 

A dimmer flash, a fainter roar : — 

At length, they saw, they heard no more. 

There are to whom that ship was dear, 

For love and kindred's sake ; 
When these the voice of Rumor hear. 

Their inmost heart shall quake. 
Shall doubt, and fear, and wish, and grieve, 
Believe and long to unbelieve. 

But never cease to ache ; 
Still doomed, in sad suspense, to bear 
The hope that keeps alive Despair. 
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LESSON LIX. 
7%e Golden Eagle. — Macgillivra y. 

The golden eagle is not seen to advantage in the 
menagerie of a zoological society, nor when fettered on 
the smooth lawn of an aristocratic mansion, or perched 
on the rock-work of a nursery-garden ; nor can his 
habits be well described by a city ornithologist, whose 
proper province it is to concoct systems, "work out" 
analogies, and give names to skins that have come from 
foreign lands, carefully packed in boxes lined with tin. 

Far away, among the brown hills of Albyn, is thy 
dwelling-place, chief of the rbcky glen! On the 
crumbling crag of red granite, — that tower of the 
fissured precipices of Loch-na-gar, — thou hast reposed 
in safety. The croak of the raven has broken thy 
slumbers, and thou gatherest up thy huge wings, 
smoothest thy feathers on thy sides, and preparest to 
launch into the aerial ocean. 

Bird of the desert, solitary thotigh thou art, and 
hateful to the sight of many of thy fellow-creatures, 
thine must be a happy life ! No lord hast thou, to 
bend thy stubborn soul to his will ; no cares corrode 
thy heart ; seldom does fear chill thy free spirit ; for 
the windy tempest and the thick sleet cannot injure 
thee ; and the lightnings may flash around thee, and 
the thunders shake the everlasting hills, without rous- 
ing thee from thy dreamy repose. 

See how the sunshine brightens the yellow tint of 
14* 
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his head and neck, until it shines almost like gold ! 
There he stands, nearly erect, with his tail depressed, 
his large wings half raised, by his side, his neck 
stretched out, and his eye glistening as he glances 
around. Like other robbers of the desert, he has a 
noble aspect, an imperative mien, a look of proud de- 
fiance ; but his nobility has a dash of churlishness^cand 
his falconship a vulturine tinge. Still he is a noble 
bird, — powerful, independent, proud, and ferocious ; 
regardless of the weal or woe of others, and intent 
solely on the gratification of his own appetite ; with- 
out generosity, without honor ; bold against the de- 
fenceless, but ever ready to sneak from danger. Such 
is his nobility^ about which men have raved. 

Suddenly he raised his wings ; for he has heard the 
whistle of the shepherd in the corry ; and, bending 
forward, he springs into the air. Hardly do those 
vigorous flaps serve at first to prevent his descent ; 
but now, curving upwards, he glides majestically 
along. As he passes the corner of that buttressed 
and battlemented crag, forth rush two ravens from 
their ne'st, croaking fiercely. While one flies above 
him the other steals beneath ; and they essay to strike 
him, but dare not ; for they have an instinctive know- 
ledge of the power of his grasp ; and, after following 
him a little way, they return to their home, vainly 
exulting in the thought of having driven him from 
their neighborhood. Bent on a far journey, he ad- 
vances in a direct course, flapping his great wings, at 
regular intervals, then shooting along without seem- 
ing to move them. 
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Over the moors he sweeps, at the height of two or 
three hundred feet, bending his course to either side ; 
his wings wide-spread, his neck and feet retracted ; 
now beating the air, and again sailing smoothly along. 
Suddenly he stops, poises himself, for a moment, 
stoops, but recovers himself without reaching the 
ground. The object of his regard, a golden plover, 
which he had espied on her nest, has eluded him; 
and he cares not to pursue it. Now he ascends a little, 
wheels in short curves, — presently rushes down head- 
long, — assumes the horizontal position, — when close 
to the ground, prevents his being dashed against it, by 
expanding his wings and tail, — thrusts forth his 
talons, and, grasping a poor, terrified ptarmigan, 
that sits cowering among the gray lichen, squeezes 
it to death, raises his head exultingly, emits a clear, 
shrill cry, and, springing from the ground, pursues his 
journey. 

In passing a tall cliiT, that overhangs a small lake, 
he is assailed by a fierce peregrine falcon, which darts 
and plunges at him, as if determined to deprive him 
of his booty, or drive him headlong to the ground. 
This proves a more dangerous foe than the raven ; and 
the eagle screams, yelps, and throws himself into a 
posture of defiance ; but, at length, the hawk, seeing 
the tyrant is not bent on plundering his nest, leaves 
him to pursue his course unmolested. 

Over woods and green fields, and scattered hamlets, 
speeds the eagle ; and now he enters the long valley 
of the Dee, near the upper end of which is dimly 
seen, through the thin gray mist, the rock of his nest. . 
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About a mile from it, he meets his mate, who has 
been abroad on a similar errand, and is returning with 
a white hare in her talons. They congratulate each 
other, with loud yelping cries, which rouse the drowsy 
shepherd on the strath below, who, mindful of the 
iambs carried off in springtime, sends after the birds 
his malediction. Now they reach their nest, and are 
greeted by their young with clamor. 



LESSON LX 

A Mother^ s Courage. — Professor Wilson. 

The assembled villagers were seated at their noon 
meal, in the great meadow which formed their common 
hay-field, when the great golden eagle, — the pride and 
the pest of the parish, — stooped down, and away with 
something in his talons. One single sudden female 
shriek, — and then shouts and outcries, as if a church 
spire had tumbled down on a congregation, at a 
sacrament ! ^ Hannah Lamond^s bairn ! Hannah La- 
mond's bairn!" was the loud fast-spreading cry. 
" The eagle 's ta'en aff Hannah Lamond's bairn ! *' 
and many hundred feet were, in another instant, hur- 
rying towards the mountain. Two miles, of hill, and 
dale, and copse, and shingle, and many intersecting 
brooks, lay between ; but, in an incredibly short time, 
the foot of the mountain was alive with people. 

The eyrie was well known ; and both old burds were 
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visible on the rock-ledge. But who shall scale that 
dizzy cliff, which Mark Steuart, the sailor, who had 
been at the storming of many a fort, attempted in vain ? 
All kept gazing, weeping, wringing of hands in vain, 
rooted to the ground, or running back and forwards, 
like so many ants essaying their new wings, in dis- 
comfiture. " What 's the use, — what 's the use, — of 
any poor human means ? We have no power but in 
prayer ! " and many knelt down, — fathers and mothers 
thinking of their own babes, — as if they would force 
the deaf heavens to hear ! 

Hannah Xiamond had all this while been sitting on 
a rock, with a face perfectly white, — and eyes like 
those of a mad person, fixed on the eyrie. Nobody 
had noticed her ; for, strong as all sympathies with her 
had been, at the swoop of the eagle, they were now 
swallowed up in the agony of eyesight. " Only last 
Sabbath was my sweet wee wean baptized, in the 
name 'o the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost! " 
and, on uttering these words, she flew ofl" through the 
brakes, and over the huge stones, up — up — up,— 
faster than ever huntsman ran in to the death, — fear- 
less as a goat playing among the precipices. 

No one doubted, no one could doubt, that she would 
soon be dashed to pieces. But have not people who 
walk in their sleep, obedient to the mysterious guidance 
of dreams, climbed the wall of old ruins, and found 
footing, even in decrepitude, along the edge of un- 
guarded battlements, and down dilapidated stair-cases, 
deep as draw-wells, or coal pits, and returned with 
open, fixed, and unseeing eyes, unharmed to their 
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beds, at midnight ? It is all the work of the souli 
to whom the body is a slave ; and shall not the agony 
of a mother's passion, — who sees her babe, whose 
warm mouth had just left her breast, hurried off by a 
demon to a hideous death, — bear her limbs aloft 
wherever there is dust to dust, till she reach that de- 
vouring den ; and fiercer and more furious far, in the 
passion of love, than any bird of prey that ever bathed 
its beak in blood, throttle the fiends that with their 
heavy wings would fain flap her down the cliffs, and 
hold up her child, in deliverance, before the eye of the 
all-seeing God ! 

No stop, — no stay; — she knew not that she drew 
her breath. Beneath her feet Providence fastened 
every loose stone, and to her hand strengthened every 
root. How was she ever to descend? That fear, 
then, but once crossed her heart, as up — up — up — 
to the little image made of her own flesh and blood. 
" The God who holds me now from perishing, — will 
not the same God save me, when my child is on my 
bosom ? " Down came the fierce rushing of the eagles' 
wings ; — each savage bird dashing close to her head, 
so that she saw the yellow of their wrathful eyes. All 
at once, they quailed, and were cowed. Yelling, they 
flew off" to the stump of an ash, jutting out of the 
cliff*, a thousand feet above the cataract ; and the 
Christian mother falling across the eyrie, in the midst 
of bones and blood, clasped her child, — dead — dead — 
dead, — no doubt, — but unmangled and untorn, and 
swaddled up, just as it was, when she laid it down 
asleep among the fresh hay, in a nook of the harvest 
field. 
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Oh ! what a pang of perfect blessedness transfixed 
her heart from that faint, feeble cry : — "It lives — it 
lives — it lives!" and, baring her bosom, with loud 
laughter, and eyes dry as stones, she felt the lips of 
the unconscious innocent once more murmuring, at 
the fount of life and love! " O Thou great, and thou 
dreadful Grod! whither hast thou brought me, — one 
of the most sinful of thy creatures ? Oh I save my 
soul, lest it perish, — even for thy own name'd sake ! 
O Thou who diedst to save sinners, have mercy upon 
roe!" 

Cliffs, chasms, blocks of stone^ and the skeletons 
of old trees, — far — far down; — and dwindled into 
spedis, a thousand creatures of her own kihd, station- 
ary, or running to and fro ! Was that the sound of 
the waterfall, or the faint roar of voices ? Is that her 
native strath ? — and. that tuft of trees, does it contain 
the hut in which stands the cradle of her child ? 
Never more shall it be rocked by her foot ! Here must 
she die, — and when her breast is exhausted, her 
baby too! And those horrid beaks, and eyes, and 
talonS) and wings, will return ; and her child -svill be 
devoured at last, even within the dead bosom that can 
. protect it no longer. 
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LESSON LXL 

The same Subject concluded. 

Where all this while was Mark Steuart, the %z!lotl 
Half way up the cliff! But his eye had got dim, and 
his head dizzy, and his heart sick ; — and he who had so 
often reefed the top-gallant sail, when at midnight the 
coming of the gale was heard afar, covered his face 
with his hands, and dared look no longer on the 
swimming heights. 

"And who will take care of my poor bed-ridden 
mother ? " thought Hannah, whose soul, through the 
exhaustion of so many passions, could no more retain, 
in its grasp, that hope which it had clutched in despair. 
A voice whispered, " God ! " She looked around, ex- 
pecting to see an angel ; — but nothing moved, except 
a rotten branch, that, under its own weight, broke off 
from the crumbling rock. Her eye, — by some secret 
sympathy of her soul with the inanimate object, — 
watched its fall ; and it seemed to stop, not far off, on 
a small platform. 

Her child was bound within her bosom, — she re- 
membered not how or when, — but it was safe ; — 
and, scarcely daring to open her eyes, she slid down 
the shelving rocks, and found herself on a small piece 
of firm root-bound soil, with the tops of bushes ap- 
pearing below. With fingers suddenly strengthened 
into the power of iron, she swung herself down by 
brier, and broom, and heather, and dwarf-birch. There, a 
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loosened stone leapt over a ledge ; and no sound wai$ 
heard, so profound was its fall. There, the shingle 
rattled down the screes ; and she hesitated no to fol- 
low. Her feet bounded against the huge stone that 
stopped them ; but she felt no pain : her body was 
callous as the el iff. 

Steep as the wall of a house, was now the side of 
the precipice. But it was matted with ivy centuries 
old, — long ago dead, and without a single green leaf, 
— but with thousands of arm-thick stems, petrified 
into the rock, and covering it, as with a trellis. She 
bound her baby to her neck, and with hands and feet 
clung to that fearful ladder. Turning round her head, 
and looking down, lo! the whole population of the 
parish,— ^ so great was the multitude, on their knees! 
and, hush! the voice of psalms! a hymn breathing 
the spirit of one united prayer ! Sad and solemn was 
the strain, -*- but nothing dirge*like, — breathing not 
of death, but deliverance. Often had she sung that 
tune, perhaps the very words, but them she heard 
not, — in her own hut, she and her mother, — or in 
the kirk, along with all the congregation. An unseen 
hand seemed fastening her fingers to the ribs of ivy ; 
and, in sudden inspiration, believing that her life was 
to be saved, she became almost as fearless, as if she had 
been changed into a winged creature. 

Again her feet touched stones and earth; — the 
psalm was hushed ; — but a tremulous sobbing voice 
was close beside her, and lo ! a she-goat, with two 
little kids at her feet. *< Wild heights," thought she, 
<*d0 thes^ creatures dimb;-^bnt the dam will lead 
15 
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down her kid by the easiest path ; for oh ! even in the 
brate creatures, what is the holy power of a mother's 
love!" and, turning round her head, she kissed hex | 
sleeping baby, and for the first time, she wept | 

Overhead frowned the front, of the precipice, never 
touched before by human hand or foot. No one had 
ever dreampt of scaling it; and the golden eagles 
knew that well in their instinct, as, before they built 
their eyrie, they had brushed it with their wings. But 
all the rest of this part of the mountain -side, though 
scarred, and seamed, and chasmed, was yet accessible ; 
— and more than one person in the parish had reached 
the bottom of the Glead's Cliff. Many were now 
attempting it ; — and ere the cautious mother had fol- 
lowed her dumb guides a hundred yards, through dan- 
gers, that, although enough to terrify the stoutest heart, 
were traversed by her without a shudder, the head of 
one man appeared, and then the head of another ; 
and she knew that God had delivered her and her 
child, in safety, into the care of their fellow-creatures. 

Not a word was spoken, — eyes said enough; — 
she hushed her friends with her hands, — and, ivith 
uplifted eyes, pointed to the guides sent to her by 
Heaven. Small green plats, where those creatures 
nibble the wild-flowers, became now more frequent ; — 
trodden lines, almost as easy as sheep-paths, showed 
that the dam had not led her young into danger ; and 
now the brushwood dwindled away into straggling 
shrubs ; and the party stood on a little eminence above 
the stream, forming part of the strath. 

There had been trouble and agitation, much sobbing, 
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and many tears, among the multitude, while the 
mother was scaling the cliffs: — sublime was the 
^bout that echoed afar, the moment she reached the 
»yrie ; — then had succeeded a silence deep as death ; — 
41 a little while arose the hymning prayer, succeeded 
&y mute supplication ; — the wildness of thankful and 
congratulatory joy had next its sway ; — and now that 
her salvation was sure, the great crowd rustled like the 
wind-swept wood. And, for whose sake, was all this 
alternation of agony ? A poor, humble creature, un- 
known to many even by name, — one who had but 
few friends, nor wished for more, — contented to work 
all day, here, — there, — anywhere, — that she might 
be able to support her aged mother and her little child, 
— and who, on Sabbath, took her seat in an obscure 
pew, set apart for paupers, in the kirk. 



LESSON LXIL 

Sufferings of the Dauphin^ in the temple. — , 
Beauchesne. 

It was not, in general, until an advanced hour of 
the night, that the commissaries, whose duty it was 
to report, daily, on the safe keeping of the dauphin, 
were appointed by the council-general ; so that they 
did not arrive at the Temple before midnight Then 
the new-comers had to be certain of the presence of 
the captive, in order to discharge their predecessors 
from their trust Preceded by a turnkey, they went up ' 
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together to the kennel of " the wolf-cub." * It was a 
matter of indiflference to them whether he was awake 
or asleep : if he were awake, they brought him only 
fear ; if asleep, fear and loss of rest together ; — a piti- 
less voice suddenly called to him to make sure that he 
had not been carried off. 

If, on some occasions, plunged in that fcNrgetfolness 
which is given by sleep, he delayed a moment in reply- 
ing, an arm, moved by disquietude, would open the 
turning wicket, with a great noise, and a terrible voice 
would cry, " Capet ! Capet! Are you asleep ? Where 
are you ? Young viper, get up ! " -^ the child,waking 
with a start, would get out of bed, and come trembling 
all over, with his feet coldor than the damp boards 
along which he dragged them. ^' I am here, citizens ; " 
he would answer, in a gentle voice. ^ Come here, that 
I may see you ! " " Here I am : what do you want 
with me ? " " To see you," replie^l the Cerberus, 
turning his lantern on the opening. "All right ! get 
to bed ! — In — Down ! " 

Two or three, hours afterwards, the enormous keys 
grated harshly again ; and the iron door moved on its 
hinges. It was the turn of some commissaries who 
had been delayed, and who, no less zealous, or as 
curious as the first arrivals, wished to see the prisoner ; 
thus bringing disturbance to a rest that was just com- 
mencing again, and terror to an imagination that was 
beginning to grow calm. The child was again obliged 



* An ai^Ilation expreasing the violent hatred of the populace 
of Pam, for the dauphin'i meAer, Q«Ma Marie Autoiuette. 
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to get up and be inspected. In the course of the 
visit made by the municipals on guard, together with 
those whom they were relieving, the conversation was 
sometimes prolonged ; a hundred idle questions were 
exchanged between the colleagues, bringing on a long 
interrogatory, in the course of which the child, — half 
naked, bathed in the perspiration of sleep, and frozen 
by the night-air, — was forced to endure brutal words, 
which disturbed his mind, cruel language, which 
wounded his heart, and even the dangerous light of 
the lantern, which, turned full on his pale countenance, 
dazzled his poor suJfFering eyes, (which had not seen 
a single ray of sunshine, for so long a time,) almost to 
blindness ; and sometimes, too, a threatening gesture, 
or a Satanic laugh from a distance, greeted the return 
to bed of that frail phantom of a king, sunk into his 
last degradation, and not yet old enough to die. 
• Often, from neglect, they delayed to bring him his 
meagre fare, when he was in most pressing need of it : 
no matter ; — he made no reproach, and expressed no 
wish on the subject. But then, pressed by hunger, he 
would sometimes eat more and faster than usual ; and 
it is evident how much his health must have suffered 
in consequence. 

15* 
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LESSON LXIII. 
The same Subject concluded. 

Meantime, days had gooe by ; and days, and weeks, 
and months had followed. The want of fresh air, 
abandonment, and solitude, had emaciated the young 
prisoner's body, weakened his mind, and dried up his 
heart In those poor eyes, — which grief had hollowed , 
and darkness and lassitude had worn, -^ tears aroi«e no 
longer. His weakened hands could scarcely raise the 
common earthen-ware plate that held his food, or the 
pitcher of water, heavier still, which was brought up 
daily by a boy, from the kitchen, (with orders, under 
pain of death, to hQld no communication with the 
prisoner,) and deposited on the shelf of the wicket. 

It was a long time since the child had left off sweep- 
ing his room ; he* never tried now to move his mattress, 
besides which, his failing strength would not have 
allowed of his doing so. He could not change bis 
sheets, dirty as they were, or his blanket, which was 
banging in rags ; he could not change his linen, could 
not repair his torn clothes, could not wash or keep 
himself clean. Soon he ceased tq take off his torn 
trousers and ragged jacket. His exhausted strength 
condemned him to a depressing state of inaction. 
Sometimes his glance was turned upon the wicket, — 
looking, watching, — at once desirous and fearful of 
hearing a human voice; then he gave himself up 
again to that sleepy idleness, full of sudden starts 
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and terrors ; stretched himself, all dressed as he was, 
on his hard couch, and slept there, the greater part of 
the day ; thus preparing for himself a sleepless night, 
which the visits of his keepers were to disturb yet 
more. 

On the Slst July, 1794, several members of ** the 
committee of general safety," accompanied by some 
municipals, repaired to the tower to examine into the 
state of the prisoner. They called to him, but he 
answered not; they then ordered the room to be 
opened ; one of the worfemen attacked the bars of the 
wicket so vigorously that he was able to put his head 
in, and seeing the unfortunate child, he asked him 
why he had not replied ; the child was silent. 

In a few minutes, the door was removed ; and the 
visitors entered. — In a dark room, from which exhaled 
an odor of corruption and death, on a dirty, unmade 
bed, barely covered with a filthy cloth, and a ragged 
pair of trousers, a child of nine years old was lying 
motionless, his back bent, his face wan and wasted 
with misery, and whence had fled that ray of spark- 
ling intelligence which encircled it in days gone by ; 
on his features, so delicate in form, was now to be 
seen nothing but an expression of most mournful apathy 
and most complete inaction, which seemed to evince 
profound insensibility. Such was the appearance of 
that emaciated child, who had no longer the power to 
preserve a heart, — a heart once so loving and so noble ! 
— and who was wasting away in that pestilential 
chamber. 

At the noise made by opening the door, the child 
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had started with a nervous motion ; he turned his head 
but slightly, scarcely glancing to see who was coming 
in, and trembling in silence, like a sparrow in view of 
the hawk. Many questions were put to him ; but he 
answered none of them: a look, — vague, uncertain, 
expressionless, — wandered over the countenances of 
his visitors ; at that moment he would not have been 
taken for mad, but, alas! for an idiot. 

Surprised at finding his dinner almost untouched, on 
the little table, one of the commissaries asked him 
why he did not eat? This question met, at first, with 
no better reception than the others; but as it was 
several times repeated by the oldest man in the depu- 
tation, who had approached him, and whose gray hair, 
respectful manner, and paternal accent, he had re- 
marked, — ^' No, I wish to die ! " said he, in a calm 
and determined tone, which evinced, by the total w^ant 
of all emotion, that he deemed his sufferings irremed- 
iable, his misery inconsolable, and his sorrows hope- 
less. 



LESSON LXIV. 

The Foundering' of a Frigate. — John Scott. 

The fleet were carrying as much sail as they could 
crowd. By this time, the flag-ship, the Rayo, having 
been kept astern in the night, was now, under top-sail, 
rapidly passing our ship, to resume her station ahead, 
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It was eleven o'clock, in the forenoon, a fine, clear, 
breezy day, fresh and pleasant: sometimes cloudy 
overhead, but always breaking away again, after a 
pause, and a little shower. 

At sunrise, there had been indications of squalls^ 
in the northeastern quarter ; and, about noon, one of 
them was whitening, to windward. So ** Hands by 
the top-gallant clew-lines ! " ^^ was the word ; and we 
were all standing by, to shorten sail, when the com* 
modore came to the wind, as sharp and suddenly a^ 
if be had anchored ; but, on a second look, I saw 
his sheets were let fly, halyards let go ; and, apparent* 
ly, all was confusion on board. I ran to the side, and 
looked over. The long, heaving, dark-blue swell, had 
changed into a light green hissing ripple. 

I exclaimed, to our commander, " Captain Crow- 
foot, shoal water! — why, it breaks! — we shall be 
aehore ! " 

" Down with the helm ! -^ brace round the yards ! '' 
shouted Crowfoot. The danger was so imminenti 
that even the studdingsail halyards were not let go ; 
and the consequence was, that the booms snapped off^ 
as we came to the wind. 

*' Lord help us! — we shall never weather that foam- 
ing reef there ; — set the spanker, — haul out ; — hand 
down the fore-topmast staysail ! " 

The frigate now began to fire, right and left; and 
the hissing of the shot, overhead, was a fearful augury 
of what was to take place ; — so sudden was the acci- 
dent, that they had not had time to draw the round 
shot. The other transports were equally fortunate 
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with ourselves, in weathering the shoal ; and present- 
ly, we were all close hauled to windward of the 
reef, until we weathered the easternmost prong, when 
we bore up. But — poor Rayo ! — she had struck on 
a coral reef, where the Admiralty charts laid down 
fifteen fathoms water ; and, although there was some 
talk, at the time, of an error in judgment, in not hav- 
ing the lead going in the chains, still, do I believe, 
there was no fault lying at the door of her gallant 
captain. 

By the time we had weathered the reef, the frigate 
had swung off from the pinnacle of rock oh which she 
had been, in a manner, impaled, and was making all 
the sail she could ; chain-pumps clanging, and whole 
cataracts of water gushing from them; clear, white 
jets spouting from all the scuppers, fore and aft She 
had made the signal to close. It was answered. The 
next, alas ! was the national ensign, seized, union down, 
in the main rigging, — the signal of the uttermost dis- 
tress. Still, we all bowled along together; but her 
yards were not squared, nor her sails set with her cus- 
tomary precision ; and her lurches became more and 
more sickening, until, at length, she rolled so heavily, 
that she dipped both yard arms alternately in the 
water, and reeled to and fro, like a drunken man. 

« What is that splash ? " 

It was the larboard-bow eighteen-pound gun hove 
overboard; and, watching the roll, the whole broad- 
side, one after another, were cast into the sea. The 
clang of the chain-pumps increased ; the water rushed 
in at one side of the main-deck, and out at the other, 
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in absolute cascades, from the ports. At this mo« 
ment, the whole fleet of boats were alongside, keeping 
way with the ship, in the light breeze. Her maintop- 
sail was hove aback, while the captain's voice resound- 
ed through the ship. 

"Now, men, — all hands, — bags, and hammocks! 
— Starboard watch, the starboard side; — larboard 
watch, the larboard side ! — No rushing now ! — she 
will swim, this hour to come. " 

The bags, and hammocks, and officers' kits, were 
handed into the boats ; the men were told off, over the 
side, as quietly, by watches, as if at muster, — the offi- 
cers last. At length, the first lieutenant came over 
the side. By this time, she was settling down per- 
ceptibly in the water ; the old captain stood upon the 
gangway, holding by the iron stancheon, and, taking 
off his hat, stood uncovered, for a moment, and with 
the tears standing in his eyes ; — he then replaced it, 
descended, and took his place in the ship's launch, — 
the last man to leave the ship ; and there was little 
time to spare, for we had scarcely shoved off 
a few yards, to clear the spars of the wreck, when 
she sended forward, heavily and sickly, on the 
long swell. — She never rose to the opposite heave of 
the sea, but gradually sunk, by the head. The hull 
disappeared slowly and majestically ; the ensign flut- 
tered, and vanished beneath the dark ocean, — I could 
have fancied reluctantly, as if it had been drawn down 
through a trap-door. The topsails next disappeared, th.e 
foretopsail sinking fastest ; and, last of all, the white 
pennant, at the maintopgallant-mast head, after fiick- 
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ering and struggling in the wind, flew up, as if iflf)bued 
with life, like a stream of white fire, in the setting 
sun, and was then drawn down into the abyss ; and the 
last restige of the Bayo vanished for ever^ The crew, 
as if moved by one common impulse, gave her three 
farewell cheers. 



LESSON LXV. 

7%e Chsing Scene, — T. Buchanan Bead. 

Within the sober realms of leafless treeis, 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy air, 

Like some tanned reaper in bis hour of ease, 
When all the fields aite lying brown and bare. 

The gray barns, looking from their hazy hills 
O'er the dim waters widening in the vales,, 

Sent down the air a greeting to the mills. 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 

All sights were mellowed, and all sounds subdued ; 

The hills seemed farther, and the streams sang low: 
As in a dream, the distant woodman hewed 

His winter log, with many a mufBed blow. 

The embattled forests, etewbile armed in gold, 
. Their banners, l»right with every martial hue, 
Now stood, like some sad beaten host .of old, 
Witbdiawn afar in Ttn^'a remcpieat blue. 
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Od slumberoud wings the vultare tried his flight ; 

The dove scarce heard bis sighing mate's complaint ; 
And like a star, slow drowning in the light, 

The village ehurch-vane seemed to pale and faint. 



Alone, from out the stubble, piped the quail. 

And croaked the crow, through all the dreamy gloom i 

Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale^ 
Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 

There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers ; 

The spiders wove their thin shrouds, night by night ; 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 

Saikd slowly by, — passed noiseless out of sights 

Amid all this, — In this most cheerless dr, 

Axid Where the woodbine sheds upon the porch 

Its crimson leaves, as if the year stood there, 
Firing the floor with his inverted torch, — 

Amid all this, the centrfe of the scene. 

The white-haired matron, with monotonous tread| 
Plied the swift wheel, and, with her joyless mien. 

Sat like a Fate, and watched the flying thread. 

She had kn^wii^ Sorrow. He had walked wilifii her, 
Oft supped, and broke with her the ashen cmst; 

And, in the dciad' leases, Still she heard the sti* 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 
16 
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While yet her cheek was bright with summer bloomi 
Her country summoned, and she gave her all ; 

And twice, war bowed to her his sable plume, 
Gave back the swords, to rust upon the wall, — 

Gave back the swords, — but not the hand that drew, 
And struck for liberty the dying blow ; 

Nor him, who, to his sire and country true, 
Fell 'mid the ranks of the invading foe. 

Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 
Like the low murmurs of a hive at noon ; 

Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone 
Breathed through her lips, a sad and tremulous tune. 

At last, the thread was snapped ; her head was bowed ; 

Life dropped the distaff through his hand serene ; 
And loving neighbors smoothed her careful shroud. 

While Death and Winter closed the autumn scene. 



LESSON LXVI. 
Night. — George T. Rider. 

I. 
Still night ; — and the old church bell hath tolled, 

With its swinging peal, the passing hour, — 
Dolorous now, as it tolled of old 
From the heart of its quarried tower ; 
And it seems to say. 
As it dies away, — - 
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The brazen clang of the tremulous bell, — 
" Old — old, weary and old ; — 
The heart grows old; for the world is cold,"— 

Solemnly sighs the far-spent knell. 

II. 
The dark pines mingle in pale starlight, 
Like the phantom-forms of a fearful night ; 
Tossing their branches to and fro, 
Like the nodding plumes of a funeral show, 
The sighing night-winds come and go 
And seem to say, 
In a mystic way, 
As they whisper together, soft and low, — 
" Way-worn and weary. 
The heart grows cold ; for life is dreary," — 
Whisper the night-winds, soft and low. 

III. 
Gray willows bend above the stones. 

The old church wraps in her solemn shade : 
Sepulchral stones, that tell of moans, — 
Of broken hearts and dying groans, — 
Where perished hopes are laid. 

And the stony lips of the marble say. 
In a dismal and unloving way. 
That chills my bounding heart within me, — 
" Way-worn and weary. 
The heart grows cold, for life is dreary : 
Come, wanderer, — come ! 
Earth hath no home 
Where grief and tears shall not overtake thee." 
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LESSON LXVII. 
The Deserted JSfotwe. ^- Tbnn yson. 

Life and thought have gone away, 

Side by side, 
Leaving door and windows wide ;-** 

Careless tenants they ! 
All within is dark as night ; 
In the windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door. 
So frequent on its hinge before. 

Close the door, the shutters close ; 
Or tbrough the windows wq shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 

Of the dark deserted house. 
Come away ! — no more of mirth 

Is here, or merry-making sound ; 
The house was builded of the earth, 

And shall fall again to ground. 

Come away ! — for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious, — 
A great and distant city, — have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. — 
Would they could have stayed with us ! 
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LESSON LXVIIL 

Passing' Away. — J. Pierpont. 

Was it the chime of a tiny bell, 

That came so sweet to my dreaming ear, — 
Ijike the silvery tones of a fairy's shell, 

That he winds on the beach so mellow and clear. 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep. 
And the moon and the fairy are watching the deep ; — 
She dispensing her silvery light, 
And he, his notes as silvery quite. 
While the boatman listens, and ships his oar. 
To catch the music that comes from the shore ? — 
Hark ! the notes, on my ear that play, 
Are set to words : — as they float they say, 
" Passing away ! passing away ! " 

But no ; it was not a fairy's shell, 

Blown on the beach, so mellow and clear ; 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell, 
Striking the hour, that filled my ear. 
As I lay in my dream ; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time. 
For a beautiful* clock from the ceiling hung. 
And a plump little girl, for a pendulum, swung ; 
(As you've sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary bird swing ;) 

And she held to her bosom a budding bouquet, 
And, as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say, 
" Passing away ! passing away ; " 
16* 
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Oh ! how bright were the wheels, that told 

Of the lapse of time, as they moved around slow! 
And the hands, as they swept o'er the dial of gold, 

Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo ! she had changed : — in a few short hours • 
Her bouquet had become a, garland of flowers, 
That she held in her outstretched hands, and flung 
This way and that, aa she, danjeing, swung 
In the fulness of grace and womanly pride, 
Th^t told ipe she soon was. to be a bride ; -^^ 
Yet then, when, expecting her happiest day. 
In the same sweet voice I beard her ^ay, 
" Passing away ! passing away ! '^ 

While I gazed at that fait one's cheek, a shadie 

Of thought, or care, stole softly over, 
Lik^ that, by a cloud in a summer's day made. 

Looking down on a field of blossoming clover. 
The rose yet lay on her cheek ; but its flush 
Had something lost of its brilliant blush ; 
And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels. 
That marched so calmly around £^nd above her, 
Was a little dimmed, — as when eveniqg steals 

Upon noon's hot face : — yet one could'ntbut love her, 
For she looked like a mother, whose fifst babe lay 
Rocked on her breast, aa she swung all day ; 
And she seemed in the same silver tone to say^ 
" Passing away ! passing away ! " 

While yet I looked, what a change there camie ! 
Her eye wa^s quenched,, and, hey cheek 'wjas wan : 
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Stooping and staffed was her withered frame, 

Yet just as busily swung she on ; 
The garland beneath her had fallen to dust, 
The wheels above her were eaten to rust ; 
The hands, that over the dial swept, 
Grew crooked and tarnished, but on they kept ; 
And still there came that silver tone 
From the shrivelled lips of the toothless crone, 
(Let me never forget till my dying day 
The tone or the burden of licr lay !) 
" Passing away ! passing away ! " 



LESSON LXIX. 
Childhood and Deaths — HL T. Tuckerman. 

Occaaonally, in this world of common-pliace, there are events which 
startle by their fearftil beauty. Such was the following in the 
Florence Gazette, a few years since. " At Monaco, recently, 
the body of a youi^ child, supposed to be dead, was decked 
according to the custom of the country, with newly gathered 
flowers. Oh the arrival of the funeral company, for the purpose 
of attending the rite of interment, the child was found sitting up, 
and quietly playing with the garland. " Youth's Keepsake. 

Within a palace hall, at dawn of day, 
A white-robed child upon its pallet lay ; 
Chaplets of myrtle shade the little brow ; 
Where no warm hue of life is glowing now; — 
For the faint tinge that plays so life-like there, 
Beams from the roses in his golden hair ; 
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And the rich orange-blossoms, on the breast. 
Vainly exhale their sweets to break his rest ; 
Nor longer with the violet's bloom can vie 
The deep-veiled azure of his rayless eye. — 
Alas ! those orbs through which the spirit shone, 
Are sealed and dim, their spell of gladness gone ; — 
Unlike the flowers the lovely clay they clasp, 
Save the pale lilies in its senseless grasp. 

How beautiful their wont, in Southern clime, 
To deck with beauty e'en the spoils of time ! 
When the home-charmers heavenward go. 
Bright emblems on the infant corpse they throw, 
Bid Flora at the couch a death-watch keep. 
And wave a perfume o'er their marble sleep. 

Lone was the chamber of the early dead. 

And still, — save when the zephyrs thither sped, 

To lift the ringlets from the forehead meek. 

Stir the light shroud, and kiss the pallid cheek ; 

Or when the mother steals, with chastened air, 

Beside that form to kneel, and hush despair. 

Bring fresher flowers, >ach drooping bud upraise, 

Touch the cold hand, and weep ; — they stand and gaze. 

With leaden pace the summer hours went by : 

Nor marked the mourner but with deeper sigh. 

Their coolness round the vesper breezes shed. 

As though her heart were glad, — her boy not dead : 

Oh ! what a pang awoke the sunset ray ! 

When last it shone, it smiled on him at play ! 

Once more she rose to seek that silent room. 

Ere night's dark pinion shadowed forth its gloom ; 
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And mournful feet came in with sad array 
The casket of her heart to bear away. 
Why paused she at the threshold, mute and long ? 
On her quick ear has stolen the funeral song ; 
And the same breeze that bears that solemn strain 
Wafts incense, — odors from the priestly train. 
She stands as one who hears Hope's parting knell, 
Then totters on, to look her last farewell — 

Ah ! has his angel keeper to her eye 
In pity oped a vista in the sky ? 
Or heaven-inspired fancy pictured there 
A sight too blissful for her soul to bear ? — 
She does not dream ; it is her lovely boy, 
His blue eyes radiant with a new-born joy ; 
He plays among the flowers, — all childish glee 
To find his robe adorned so gorgeously : 
No fearful throb checked his reviving breath, 
When be beheld the garniture of death. 
The undimraed faith of that infantile one 
The blossoms hailed as whilom it had done : — 
Like him may we awake in glad surprise, 
Wreathed with the garlands that befit the skies! 



LESSON LXX. 
Ginevra. — Rogers. 



If ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where, anoonig other relics you may see 
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Fassoni's bucket, — but 'tis not the true one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in, of old, by one of the Donate. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you ; — but, before you go, 
Enter the house, ^ forget it not, I pray you, — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, — 

The last of that illustrious family ; 

Done by Zampiere, — but by whom I care not. 

He who observes it, — ere he passes on, 

Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again. 

That he may call it up, when far away. 

She sits inclining forward as to speak. 

Her lips half open, and her finger up, 

As though she said " Beware ! " her vest of gold 

Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot,— 

An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 

And, on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A cornet of pearls. 

But then her face ! 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 
The overflowings of an innocent heart, — 
It haunts me still, — though many a year has fled, — 
liike some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion. 
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An oaken-chest, half eaten by the worms, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent, 
With Scripture-stories from the Life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old Ancestor, — 
That by the way, — it may be true or false ; — 
But don't forget the picture ; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 

She was an only child, — her name Ginevra ; 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there, in her bridal dress. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety; 
Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time. 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting ; 
Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 
" 'Tis but to make a trial of our love ! " 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon firom guest to guest the panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, — 
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Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessedi 
But that she was not! 

Weary of bis life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and^ embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived;— and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find, — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When, on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas craid 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
** Why not remove it from its lurking-place ? " 
'Twas done, as soon as said; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp^ clasping a shred of goM. 
All else has perished, — save a wedding-ringi 
And a small seal, her moth^s legacy. 
Engraven with a name, the name of both^ 
« Ginevra." 

There then had she found a grave! 
Within thai chest had she concealed herself^ 
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Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
"When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down forever ! 



LESSON LXXL 
An Evening in a Qrave-yardL — Bailey. 

The moon is up ; the evening star 

Shines lovely from its home of blue ; — 

The fox-howl 's heard on the fell afar ; 
And the earth is robed in a sombre hue : 

From the shores of light the beams come down 

On the river's brink, and cold grave-stone. . 

The kindling fires, o'er heaven so bright, 
Look sweetly out from yon azure sea ; 

While the glittering pearls of the dewy night, 
Seem trying to mimic their brilliancy ; — 

Yet all these charms no joy can bring 

To the dead, in the cold grave slumbering. 

To numbers wild, yet sweet withal, 

Should the harp be struck o'er the sleepy pillow ; • 
Soft as the murmuring, breezy fall 

Of sighing winds on the foaming billow ; 
For who would disturb in their silent bed, 
The fancied dreams of the lowly dead ? 
17 
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Oh ! is there one in this world can say 
That the soul exists not after death ? — 

That the powers which illumine this mould of clay. 
Are but a puff of common breath ? 

Oh ! come, this night, to the grave, and see 

The sleepy sloth of your destiny. 

The night's soft voice, in breathings low, 
Imparts a calm to the breast of the weeper : 

The water's dash and murmuring flow 
No more shall soothe the ear of the sleeper, 

Till He, who sleeps on Judah's plains, 

Shall burst death's cold and icy chains. 

I Ve seen the moon climb the mountain's brow ; 

I 've watch'd the mists o'er the river stealing ; 
But ne'er did I feel in my breast, till now. 

So deep, so calm, and so holy a feeling : 
'Tis soft as the thrill which memory throws 
Athwart the soul in the hour of repose. 

Thou Father of all ! — in the worlds of light, 
Fain would my spirit aspire to thee ; 

And through the scenes of this gentle night, 
Behold the dawn of eternity ! 

For this is the path, which thou hast given. 

The only path to the bliss of Heaven. 
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LESSON LXXIL 
The Bell of the Atlantic. — Mrs. Sioourney. 

Toll, toll, toll ! 

Thou bell by billows swung, 
And, night and day, thy warning words 

Repeat with mournful tongue ! 
Toll for the queenly boat, 

Wrecked on yon rocky shore ; — 
Sea-weed is in her palace haUs, — 

She rides the surge no more ! 

Toll for the master bold. 

The high-souled and the brave, 
Who ruled her like a thing of life 

Amid the crested wave ! 
Toll for the hardy crew. 

Sons of the storm and blast, 
Who long the tyrant Ocean dared. 

But it vanished them at last! 

Toll for the man of God, 

Whose hallowed voice of prayer 
Rose calm above the stifled groan 

Of that intense despair ! 

How precious were those tones. 
On that sad verge of life. 

Amid the fierce and freezing storm. 
And the mountain-billows' strife! 
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Toll for the lover, lost 

To the summoned bridal train ! 
Bright glow a pictures on his breast. 

Beneath the unfathomed main. 
One from her casement gazetb 

Long o'er the misty sea ; — 
He cometh not, pale maiden, — 

His heart is cold to thee ! 

Toll for the absent sire, 

Who to his home drew near, 
To bless a glad, expecting group, 

Fond wife, and children dear ! 
They heap the blazing hearth. 

The festal board is spread. 
But a fearful guest is at the gate ; 

Room for the sheeted dead ! 

Toll for the loved and fair, 

The whelmed beneath the tide. 
The broken harps around whose strings 

The dull sea-monsters glide! 
Mother and nursling sweet, 

Reft from the household throng ; 
There 's bitter weeping in the nest 

Where breathed their soul of song. 

Toll for the hearts that bleed 
^Neath misery^s furrowing trace ; 

Toll for the hapless orphan left 

The last of all his tMe ! _ 
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Yea, with thy heaviest knell, 
Prom surge to rocky shore, 

Toll for the living, — not the dead. 
Whose mortal woes are o'er. 

Toll, toll, toll! 

O'er breeze and billow free ; 
And with thy startling lore instruct 

Each rover of the sea. 
Tell how o'er proudest joys 

May swift destruction sweep, 
And bid him build his hopes on high. 

Lone teacher of the deep ! 



LESSON LXXni. 
The Bridge of sighs. — Thomas Hood. 

One more unfortunate 

Weary of breath. 
Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death ! 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair! 

Look at her garments, 
Clinging like cerements ; 
17* 
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Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 

Take her up instantly, 
Loving not loathing. 

Touch her not scornfully ; 

Think of her fn^urnfully, 

Gently aiid humanly, 
Not of the stains of her: 
All that remains of her 

Now, is pure Womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 

Into her mutiny, 

Rash and undutiful ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 

Only the beautiful. 

Still for all slips of hers 
One of Eve's family, 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily ! 

Loop up her tresses 

Escaped from the comb ; 
Her fair auburn tresses : 
While i^wnderment guesses 

Where was her home ? 

Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 
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Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother? 
Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 

Yet, than all other ? 

Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun ! 
Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 

Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God's providence 

Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 

With many a light 
From window and casement. 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement. 

Houseless, by m'ght ! 

The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch. 
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Or the black flowing river : 
Mad from life's bistory. 
Glad to death's mystery, 

Swift to be hurled ; 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world ! 

In she plunged boldly ; — 
No matter how coldly 

The rough river ran ; 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it, think of it. 

Dissolute man ! — 
Lave in it, drink of it 

Then, if you can ! 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, \ 

Young and so fair ! ' 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen so rigidly, 

Decently, kindly, I 

Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them. 
Staring so blindly ! 

Dreadfully staring 

Through muddy impurity. 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing i 

Fixed on futurity ! | 
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Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest. — 
Cross her hands humbly, — 
As if praying dumbly — 

Over her breast ! 

Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behavior. 
And leaving, with iheekness, 

Her sins to her Saviour ! 



LESSON LXXIV. 

Borthwicl^s Decree. — Anon. 



The subject of the following Border ballad, is still current among the 
local traditions of the olden time. — Murray, the Lord of Mar- 
shall Mead, and Colbum, were riyal-suitors for the hand of Borth- 
wick's daughter. The ballad opens with the Other's ^ decree " in 
the contested case. 

" Call hither my daughter Isabel : — 

Now Murray, I speak it so, — 
Carry my bairn to North Berwick Law,* 

Or here thy suit forego ! " 

* A hilltop &mous in Border history. 
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Loud laughed the Lord of Marshall's mead, 
** I bear no maid," said he ; — 

"A craven's boast is quickly said/' — 

The heir of Coburn cried ; 
" Come, Isabel, thou art fit one 

That I should make my bride. 

" Throw off thy shoes, my pretty bird. 
Thy girdle and pearl necklace ; 

A pin's point almost weighs a pound, 
Before I end my race ; 

" For to the top of North Berwick Law, 

Is three long miles or more ; 
And the heavy toil up the mountain side 

Will make it seem a score." 

• 

He took her in his manly arms. 

And started in his race. 
Never a one who followed him 

Could keep up with his pace. 

And now he sung, as the banks grew steep. 
And made him pant and blow ; 

" Love gives me strength, love gives me speed ; 
Love aids me where I go. 



** Love gives me strength, love gives me speed," 

Undauntedly he sung ; 
And with the burden of his song 

The rocks around him rung. 
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** Seest thou the top of the mountain yet? ^ 

Unto his love he cried; 
^^ Nothing but heather and ling around," 

Fair Isabel said, and sighed. 

• *•*•••• 

" Oh Isabel, I 'gin to faint. 

For the way is long and steep ; " 
The pretty maiden bowed her head. 

And long, long did she weep. 

" Oh ! that I were a bird, this once. 

But now, and for thy sake ! 
O Willie, sweet, have courage yet, 

And one more effort make ! " 

He staggered now, for his limbs grew tired, 

And his arms were weak as tow, 
And as he strove to keep his feet, 

He flickered to and fro. 

" Oh ! faint not yet, — I see the top, 

And a saugh * tree by a stone ! " 
Poor Willie he gathered up his strength, 

And his heart sent forth a groan. 

" My Isabel, my strength does fail, — 
And the top we have not won ; — " 

** O Willie, dear, one struggle more. 
Ere strength and hope are gone ! " 

♦ WiUow. 
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He deiBched his teeth, and cbrew hard Ism breath, 

Like a man to win or die ; 
Then did he rash o'er scaur and bush, 

And gained the mountain high ! 

He gained the saugh tree ; and he placed 

Fair Isabel on a stone, — 
And forward fell upon his face. 

With a deep and hollow groan. — 

Borthwick the youth raised in his arms, 
" He'll come round, when he's wurst," — 

But the blood came o'er poor Willie's lips, 
For his very heart had burst. 

There 's a green grave on North Berwick Law, 

And a maniac comes and sings, 
And with the burden of her song 

The valley 'neath her rings. 

" Love gave him strength, love gave him speed :" j 

So sings this mad damsel ; 
" Never a love was yet so fair, 

But fortune it was fell." 

A hunter ranged one early morn, 

The top of Berwick Law ; — 
With her cold cheek on a colder atone. 
Without a JBtir, without a mosm, 

Yon fair maiden be saw ! 
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LESSON LXXV. 
Bums. — Moir. 

Born within the lowly cottage 

To a destiny obscure, 
Doomed through youth's exulting spring-timei 

But to labor and endure, — 
Yet Despair he elbowed from him ; 

Nature breathed with holy joy, 
In the hues of morn and evening, 

On the eyelids of the boy ; 
And his country's Grenius bound him 

Laurels for his sun-burned brow, 
When inspired and proud she found him. 

Like Elisha, at the plough. 

On, exulting in his magic. 

Swept the gifted peasant on, — 
Though his feet were on the green-sward, 

Light from heaven around him shone ; 
At his conjuration, demons 

Issued from their darkness drear, — 
Hovering round on silver pinions. 

Angels stooped his songs to hear; 
Bowed the passions to his bidding. 

Terror gaunt, and Pity calm ; 
Like the organ poured his thunder, 

Like the lute his fairy psalm. 
18 
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Lo ! when clover-swathes lay round himi 

Or his feet the furrow pressed, 
He could mourn the severed daisy, 

Or the mouse's mined nest; 
Woven of gloom and glory, visions 

Haunting thronged his twilight hoar ; 
Birds enthralled him with sweet mustc^ 

Tempests with their tones of power ; 
Eagle-winged, his mounting spirit 

Custom's rusty fetters spumed; 
Tasso-like, for Jean he melted, 

Wallace-like, for Scotland burned ! 

Scotland ! -^ dear to him was Scotland. 

In her sons and in her daughters, 
In her highlands} — >- lowlands, — islands,^^ 

Regal woods, and rushing waters ; — • 
In the glory of her story. 

When her tartans fired the field, — 
Scotland ! oft betrayed, — beleagured, — 

Scotland ! never known to yield ! 
Dear to him her Doric language, — 

Thrilled his heart-strings at her name ; 
And be left her more than mbies. 

In the riches of his fame. 

As the sun from out liie orient 

Fours a wider, warmer light, 
Till he floods both earth and ocean. 

Blazing from the zenitii's bright ; 
So the glory of the poet. 

In its deathless power serene, 
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Shines, -^a9 rolling time advances,—- 

Warmer felt, and wider seen : 
First Doon's banks and braes contained it, ~ 

Then his country formed its span ; 
Now the wide world is its empire. 

And its throne the heart of man ! 



LESSON LXXVL 

^Excelsior. — Longfellow. 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, mid snow and ice, 
A banner wdth the strange device, 
"Excelsior!" 

His brow was sad ; his eye, beneath. 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
"Excelsior!" 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright: 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone ; 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
"Excelsior!" 

* A Latin word, meaning higher. 
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^ Oh ! stay," the maiden said, <' and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! " — 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye ; 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
"Excelsior!" 

" Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! " 
This was the peasant's last good-night;-—* 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
"Excelsior!" 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered their oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
"Excelsior!" 

A traveller, — by the faithful hound. 
Half buried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
" Excelsior ! " 

There, in the twilight cold and gray, 
Ldfeless, but beautiful he lay ; 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star,^ 
"Excelsior!" 
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LESSON LXXVn. 
Escape from a Panther. — Coopeb 

Mi9s Temple and her companioa pursued their 
walk with the activity of youth. The path they had 
taken, led them but a short distance above the hut of 
Leather-stocking ; and there was a point in the road 
which commanded a bird's eye view of the sequestered 
spot. 

When they had gained the summit of the mountain, 
where they left the highway, they pursued their course, 
under the shade of the stately trees that crowned the 
eminence. The day was becoming warm and the 
girls plunged more deeply into the forest, as they found 
its invigorating coolness agreeably contrasted to the 
excessive heat they had experienced in their ascent. 
The conversation, as if by mutual consent, was en* 
tirely changed to the little incidents and scenes of 
their walk, and every tall pine, and every shrub or 
flower, called forth some simple expression of admi- 
ration. 

In this manner, they proceeded along the margin of 
the precipice; catching occasional glimpses of the 
Oswego, or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels 
and the sound of hammers, that rose from the valley, 
to mingle the signs of men with the scenes of nature, 
when Elizabeth suddenly started, and exclaimed — 
^ Listen ! there are the cries of a child on this moun- 
18* 
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tain ! Is there a clearing near us ? or can some little 
one have strayed from its parents ? " 

" Such things frequently happen," returned Loaisa. 
*<Let us follow the sounds; if may be a wanderer 
starving on the hilL" 

Urged by this consideration, the females pursued 
the low, mournful sounds, that proceeded from the 
forest, — with quick, impatient steps. More than once, 
the ardent Elizabeth was on the point of announcing 
that she saw the sufferer, when Louisa caught her by 
the ann, and pointing behind them, cried — 

" Look at the dog ! " 

Brave had been their companion, from the time the 
voice of his young mistress lured him from his kennel, 
to the present moment His advanced age had long 
before deprived him of his activity ; and when his 
companions stopped to view the scenery, or to add to 
their bouquets, the mastiff would lay his huge frame 
on the ground, and await their movements, with his 
eyes closed, and a listlessness in his air that ill accorded 
with the character of a protector. But when aroused 
bythis cry from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, she saw 
the dog with his eyes keenly set on some distant ob- 
ject, his head bent near the ground, and his hair 
actually rising on his body, either through fright or 
anger. It was most probably the latter ; for he was 
growling in a low key, and actually showing his teeth, 
in a manner that would have terrified his mistress, had 
she not so well known his good qualities. 

" Brave ! " she said, " be quiet, Brave ! what do you 
see, fellow ? " 
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At the sound of her voice, the rage of the mastiff 
instead of being diminished, was very seriously in- 
creased. He stalked in front of the ladies, and seated 
himself at the feet of his mistress, growling louder 
than before, and occasionally giving vent to his ire by 
a short, surly barking. 

" What does he see ? " said Elizabeth ; " there must 
be some animal in sight." 

Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Tem- 
ple turned her head, and beheld Louisa standing with 
her face whitened to the color of death, and her finger 
pointing upward, with assort of flickering, convulsed 
motion. The quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the 
direction indicated by her friend, where she saw the 
fierce front and glaring eyes of a female panther, fijced 
on them in horrid malignity, and threatening instant 
destruction. 

" Let us fly ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the 
arm of Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, 
and sunk lifeless to the earth. 



LESSON LXXVm. 

The same Subject concluded. 

There was not a single feeling in the temperament 
of Elizabeth Temple, that could prompt her to desert 
a companion in such an extremity ; and she fell on 
her knees, by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing 
from the person of her friend, with an instinctive read- 
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ineas, saoh parts of her dresB as might obstmct her 
respiration, and encouraging their only safeguard, the 
dog, at the same time, by the sound of her voice. 

^ Courage, Brave ! " she cried, her own tones be* 
ginning to tremblci ^* courage, courage, good Brave! " 

A quarter grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, 
now appeared, dropping from the branches of a sapling 
that grew under the shade of the beech which held its 
dam. This ignorant, but vicious creature, approached 
the dog, imitating the actions and sounds of its parent, 
but exhibiting a strange mixture of the playfulness 
of a kitten with the ferocity of its race. Standing on 
its hind legs, it would rend the bark of a tree with its 
fore paws and play all the antics of a cat for a 
moment; and then, by lashing itself with its tail, 
growling, and scratching the earth, it would attempt 
the manifestation of anger that rendered its par^it so 
tenific. 

All this time, Brave stood firm and undaunted, his 
short tail erect, his body drawn backward on its haun- 
ches, and his eyes following the movements of both 
dam and cub. At every gambol played by the latter, 
it approached nigher to the dog ; the growling of the 
three becoming more horrid, each moment, until the 
younger beast overleaping its intended bound, fell 
directly before the mastiff. There was a moment of 
fearful cries and struggles ; but they ended almost as 
soon as commenced, by the cub appearing in the air, 
hurled from the jaws of Brave, with a violence that 
sent it against a tree so forcibly as to render it com- 
pletely senseless. 
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Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle ; and her 
blood was warming with the triamph of the dog, 
when she saw the form of the old panther in the air, 
springing twenty feet from the branch of the beech to 
the back of the mastiff. No words of ours can de- 
scribe the fury of the conflict that followed. It was a 
confused struggle on the dried leaves, accompanied by 
loud and terrific cries. Miss Temple continued on 
her knees, bending over the form of Louisa, her eyes 
fixed on the animals, with an interest so horrid, and 
yet so intense that she almost forgot her own stake in 
the result. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds 
of the inhabitant of the forest, that its active frame 
seemed constantly in the air, while the dog nobly 
faced his foe at each successive leap, when the panther 
lighted on the shoulders of the mastiff, which was its 
constant aim, old Brave, though torn with her talons, 
and stained with his own blood, that already flowed 
from a dozen wounds, would shake off his furious foe, 
like a feather, and rearing on his hind legs, rush to the 
fray again, with his jaws distended, and a dauntless 
eye. 

Bat age, and his pampered life, greatly disqualified 
the noble mastiff for such a struggle. In everything 
but courage, he was only the vestige of what he had 
once been. A higher bound than ever, raised the 
wary and furious beast far beyond the reach of the 
dog, who was making a desperate but fruitless dash at 
her, from which she alighted in a favorable position, on 
the back of her aged foe. 

For a single moment only, could the panther remain 
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(here, the great strength of the dog returning with a 
oonvuisive effort But Elizabeth saw, aa Brave 
fastened hie teeth in the side of his enemy, that the 
collar of brass aroond his neck, which had been 
glittering throughout the fray, was of the color of 
blood, and, directiy, that his frame was sinking to the 
earth, where it soo{i lay prostrate and helpless. 
Several mighty effinrts of tiie wild-oat to extricate her^ 
self from the jaws of the dog, followed ; but they 
were jGruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, 
his lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened,*— when the 
short convulsions and stillness that succeeded, an-* 
nounced the death of poor Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast 
<^ There is said to be something in the front of the 
image of the Maker, that daunts the hearts of the 
inferior beings of his creation; and it would seem 
that some such power, in the present instance, sus- 
pended the threatened blow. The eyes of the mon< 
ster and the kneeling maiden met for an instant, when 
the former stooped to examine her fallen foe ; next, 
to scent her luckless cub. From the latter examination, 
it turned, however, with its eyes apparently emitting 
flashes of iQie, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and 
its daws projecting for inches from its broad feet 

Miss Temple did not, or could not move. Her 
bands were clasped in the attitude of prayer; but her 
eyes were still drawn to her terrible enemy; — her 
uheeks were blanched to the whiteness of marble, and 
her lips were slightly separated with horror. The 
moment seemed now to have arrived for the fatal 
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tenrnnation ; and the beautiful figure of Elizabeth 
was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a rustling of 
leaves from behind, seemed rather to mock the organs, 
than to meet the ears, 

"Hist! hist!" said & low voice — "stoop lower,, 
gal ! — your bonnet hides the creater's head." 

It was rather the yielding of nature than a compli- 
ance with this unexpected order, that caused the head 
of our heroine to sink upon her bosom ; when she 
heard the report of the rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, 
and the enraged cries of the beast, who was rolling 
over on the earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing the 
twigs and branches within its reach. At the next 
instant, the form of the Leather- Stocking rushed by 
her ; and he called aloud to his dog, which was rushing 
up to the panther, — 

" Come in. Hector, come in, you old fool ; ^tis a hard 
lived animal, and may jump agin." 

Natty maintained his position in front of the maidens^ 
most fearlessly)*^ notwithstanding the violent bounds 
and threatening aspect of the wounded panther, whidi 
gave several indications of returning strength and 
ferocity, — until his rifle was again loaded ; i^ben be 
stepped up to the enraged animal, and placing the 
muzzle close to its head, every spark of life was eao 
tinguished by the discharge. 
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LESSON LXXIX, 
Forest Hytnn. — Bryant. 

Father ! thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thoa 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
XJpen the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 
As now they stand, massy and tall and dark, — 
Pit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. 

Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summits of these trees 
In music ; — thou art in the cooler breath. 
That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt ; — the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continual worship ; — Nature, here, 
In the tranquillity that thou dost love. 
Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, 'midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. 
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Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades. 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak, — 
By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated, — not a prince 
In aH the proud old world beyond the deep, 
Ere wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower. 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile. 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe. 

My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on. 
In silence, round me, — ^the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo ! all grow old and die ; — but see, again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses, — ever gay and beautiful youth, 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. Oh ! there is not lost 
One of earth's charms : upon her bosom yet, 
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After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy Death ; — yea — seats himself 
Upon the sepulchre, and blooms, and smiles, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came fortb 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no ^ad. 
• ♦••»*•• 

Let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies. 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink, 
And tremble, and are still. • • * 

* * * * Be it our3 to meditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majesty, 
And, to the beautiful order of thy works, 
Learn to conform the order of our lives ! 



LESSON LXXX. 

Momt Vesuvius. — George S. Hillard. 

It was nearly five o'clock, when we reached the top 
of the great cone, and stood, face to face, with all the 
terrors and sublimities of Vesuvius. Before us, at 
a distance of about three hundred yards, was a second 
and smaller cone of ashes, the vent, or funnel, through 
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which the fiery contents of the volcano, which, for 
many days, had been in a state of unusual actiyity, were 
ejected. At intervals of about a minute, large quanti- 
ties of red hot stones were thrown into the air, throu^ 
the opening at the top of the cone, accompanied by a 
loud crashing and hissing sound, very like that made 
by a large wave breaking upon a shingly beach. 

The cone appeared to be from three to five bttudred 
feet high ; yet, in many cases, so prodigious was the 
projectile force, that masses of the stone, of consider- 
able size, were thrown to a height equal to that of the 
cone itself; and the heavy thump with which they fell 
upon its ashy sides, had a sound of death in it. As 
there was very little wind, the showers of descending 
stones dropped in a defined circle, so that the line of 
danger was easily marked ; and a few moments' at- 
tention enabled one to select a post of observation 
which was perfectly safe, though near enough to the 
perilous edge of the fiery rain to give the blood a 
more rapid movement than common. On every side, 
the scene was one of the most solemn and awfiil deso- 
lation, — the sublime architecture of ruin, — peaks, 
dells, and plains of funereal lava, — - the beds of extinct 
fire torrents; — the surface everywhere tossed and 
broken, as if a stormy sea had been arrested, in a 
moment, and turned into a solid mass. It was the 
most striking embodiment of death, brought into im- 
mediate contrast with the most intense and fiery 
life. 

Between the spot where I stood, and the base of 
the cone, there was a constant oozing and flowing 
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forth of streams of lava, the general appearance of 
which did not quite correspond with the impressions 
I had formed of it It was a tamer and less formi-^ 
dable thing than I had supposed. It did not leap 
forth from any defined vent or orifice, but seemed to 
exude firom the soil like pitch from a pine. I had 
imagined that it was like a stream of molten metal 
running from a furnace, and smiting upon the eye 
with intolerable splendor. But the surface cools 
immediately, upon exposure to the air, and after 
gliding a few feet, it looks like a continuous mass of 
compact and glowing coals, on the top of which lies 
a blackened crust of coke and charcoal. Its rate of 
progress is, or was, as I saw it, very slow. It flowed 
along a well-defined trench or channel, the edge of 
which, by daylight, did not differ materially in appear- 
ance from the cooled surface of the lava, so that it 
was mainly by the slow motion of the latter, that 
the firm substance was distinguished from the fluid. 
Sometimes it fell over a sheer descent of a few feet, 
forming a glowing fire-fall, — in imitation of water 
tumbling over a rocky ledge. The cool surface would 
be the first to drop off, at the edge or angle of the 
wall, leaving a sheet or line . of pure fire. The 
glowing stream could be approached near enough to 
thrust a stick into it; though such neighborhood was 
too uncomfortable to be borne for a long time. 

The day of my ascent was the seventeenth of 
March ; and, of course, the sun set at about six. As 
the veil of darkness was gradually drawn over the 
landscape, the impression of the scene grew deeper, 
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and its sublimity more awful and overpowering. The 
lava, that had a faint and sickly gleam while the sun 
was upon it, now burned with a fierce, deep red, that 
was at once beautiful and fearful. All around, in 
spots removed from the flowing mass, ruddy streaks 
of fire shot up through the crevices of the broken soil. 
The red-hot stones that were ejected from the cone, 
could be followed in every point of their flight, till 
they rose so high in the darkening air as to present 
only a quivering point of light to the eye. The 
smoke and fine ashes also thrown from the cone, 
passing off* in wreaths and curls, were touched with 
changing colors of red, orange, and yellow. 

To complete the marvels of this indescribable scene, 
a young moon was high in the calm, blue heavens 
above, whose rays dappled the gray waste with lights 
of silver and shadows of ebony, and .blended with the 
broad red banners of the lava streams, and the smoke 
and upward-shooting stars of the cone. 

The effect produced by the combination of the 
separate elements which I have enumerated, is beyond 
all power of description. Of all the works of God 
upon which I have ever looked, including Niagara, 
Mount Blanc, the pass of the Stelvio, and the ocean, 
by far the most awful and impressive was the cone 
of Vesuvius, as I saw it. Nothing viewed under the 
ordinary conditions of life, is any preparation for a 
volcano in a state of activity. This is not the case 
with other striking phenomena of nature. A hill is 
suggestive of the highest mountain ; a lake, of the 
ocean; and the dash of a mountain-stream over a 
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ledge of rocks, of Niagara. But the element of fire 
we usually see only in small masses, and under 
manageable conditions. Even in conflagrations, we 
grapple with it, and subdue it. But here, upon the 
cone of Vesuvius, we see it poured out like the floods, 
and piled up like the mountains. It is a new revela- 
tion of the might of Omnipotence, and of the weakness 
of man. 



LESSON LXXXI. 

The Triumphs of Perseverance. — O. M. Mitchell. 

Kepler has, without flattery, been termed the legis- 
lator of the heavens, and has earned the reputation of 
being first, in fact, and first, in genius, among modem 
astronomers. He united, in the most perfect manner, 
all the qualifications of a great discoverer. Ardent, 
enthusiastic, and subtle, he pursued his investigations 
with a keen and restless activity. Patient, laborious, 
and determined, difiiculties shrunk at bis appjroach; 
and obstacles melted before him. Unprejudiced and 
pious, he sought for truth in the name, invoking ever 
the guidance, of the great Author of truth. If his 
theories were not actually deduced from facts, — 
when formed, no test was too severe, and nothing 
short of a rigid coincidence with facts, could satisfy 
the exacting mind of this wonderful genius. Realiz- 
ing fally the difliculty and importance of the research- 
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es before him, once commenced, his perseverance knew 
no limit, and the fertility of his imagination was ut- 
terly inexhaustible. 

Such was the man to whom the interests of sci- 
ence, at this critical juncture, were committed. Hav- 
ing adopted, as an hypothesis, the central position of 
the sun, and the revolution of the earth and planets 
around this centre, he determined to discover the true 
nature of the planetary orbits, and find, if possible, 
some single curve which would explain the orbitual 
motions of the celestial bodies. To accomplish this 
difficult enterprise, Kepler wisely determined to con- 
fine his efforts and investigations to one single planet ; 
and Mars was selected, as the subject for experiment. 
He commenced by a rigorous comparison between the 
observed places of the planet, and those given by the 
best tables which could be computed by the circular 
theory. Sometimes the predicated and observed pla- 
ces agreed well with each other ; and hope whispered 
that the true theory had been found: but pursuing 
the planet onward in its sweep around the sun, it 
-would begin to diverge from its theoretic track, its 
distance would increase, until it became evident that 
the theory was false, and must be abandoned. 

Nothing daunted, the ardent philosopher consoled 
himself with the thought, that, among all possible 
theories which the mind could frame, one had been 
stricken from the list, and a diminished number re- 
mained for examination. This was a new mode of 
research; and, incase the number of theories was not 
too great, and the patience of the philosopher suffi- 
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ciently endaring, a time would come, sooner or later, 
when success must reward his labors. Thus did 
Kepler toil on, subjecting one hypothesis after anoth- 
er to the ordeal of rigid experiment, until no fewer 
than nineteen had been tested with the utmost sever- 
ity, and all were rejected. 

Eight years of incessant labor had been devoted 
to tills examination. He had exhausted every eomLbi- 
nation of circular motion, which the fertility of his 
imagination could suggest. They had all utterly £bu1- 
ed. — The charm was ended; and he finally broke 
away from the faseiiiation of this beautiful curve, 
which, for five thousand years, had so bewildered the 
human mind, and boldly pronounced it impossible to 
explain the planetary motions with on^ circular hy- 
pothesis. 

Leaving the cirde, the neit simplest curve is the 
ellipse, an oval figure, which, when but little flattened, 
very nearly resembles the circle in £(»m, but possesses 
very difierent properties. This beautiful curve, with 
its singular properties, had been discovered by the 
Greek mathematician ; but, not rems^king its use ia 
nature, it had hitherto been regarded only as an objiect 
of amusing speculation. To this curve did Kepler 
apply, when driven from the chicular hypothesis, and 
again commenced his system of forming hypotheses 
and, '^ hunting them down," as be termed his scruti- 
nizing process. 

As, in the circular hypothesis, the sun had, at first, 
been located in the centre ; so, in commencing the el- 
liptic theory, the centre of the longest diameter was 
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made the centre of motion. Buoyant with hope, the 
astronomer sets out to follow the planet around its 
elliptic orbit ; but, although, for a short distance, its 
movements were well represented, it finally broke 
away from the elliptic track, and bid defiance to the 
central hypothesis. 

But Kepler was not in the least disheartened with 
this first effort. — He now shifts the sun to the focus 
of the ellipse, constructs his orbit, and starts, once 
more, on the track of the planet, watches it as it 
sweeps onward around the sun. The elliptic orbit 
holds it as it moves, farther and still farther. — Half 
its revolution is performed ; and there is no diverging ; 
onward it flies ; — the goal is won ! — Triumph crowns 
the philosopher ; the orbit is found ! 

Thus was accomplished one of the most important 
discoveries which the mind had ever reached. The 
elliptic orbit of Mars, rapidly led to those of the other 
planets, and to that of the moon ; and Kepler pro- 
claimed to the world his first great law, in the follow- 
ing language : " Planets revolve in elliptic orbits about 
the stmj which occupies the common focus of all these 
orbits.^^ 

This law swept forever from the heavens, and from 
astronomy, those complications which had stood the 
test of -centuries, nay of thousands of years. Their 
mysterious power was paralyzed by this single touch 
of the enchanter's wand ; and they fled from the skies. 
The circle was as simple and beautiful as ever ; but 
its divine character was gone ; and the gods or angels 
who had so long held their abodes in the planets, were 
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exiled from their homes. The dawn of modem sei- 
eace broke in beauty on the world* 



LESSON LXXXIL 
Arago. — Anon. 



Francis Dominiqub Arago, eminent above almost 
all his contemporaries, in the department of mathemat- 
ics and astronomy, closed his honorable career at the 
age of sixty-seven. 

He was born in the south of France, in the year 
1786. His family, though in humble circumstances 
in life, was distinguished for native talent; all the 
members of which have acquired a reputation in sci- 
ence, letters, or arms. 

After receiving the elements of a common educa- 
tion, he presented himself for examination, as a can- 
didate for admission at the famous polytechnic school 
in Paris, when his answer to the first question pro- 
posed, so astonished the examiner, that he declined 
putting a second, and sent him to the institution vj^ith 
high compliments. Here he made rapid progress, and 
showed thus early the independent spirit which marked 
his career through life ; for he stoutly refused to sub- 
scribe his adhesion to the constitution of the empire. 

On leaving the Polytechnic, he was attached to the 
Observatory of Paris, and soon after was honorably 
joined with M. Blot, in the work of measoring an are 
of the meridian in Spain. 
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While in the island of Majorca, in the proflecutioxi 
of his eommisslon, war broke out between France and 
Spain; and the natives, imagining the fires he kin-' 
died on the hill-tops to forward his labors, were de- 
signed to enlighten the. French troops in their march, 
attempted to seize him, and inflict summary punish- 
ment Escaping to the coast, in disguise, he was re- 
fused succor by the captain of the vessel in which he 
had sailed ; and, rushing back to the prison for safely, 
he was obliged to run through a furious crowds one lof 
whom stabbed him by the way. 

Escaping from prison, after a short confinem^!it» 
he reached a boat which was waiting for him near the 
Bhore, in which he passed to Algiers, where, embaric- 
ing afresh, in a French vessel, he arrived within sight 
of Marseilles, when his vessel was taken by a Spanish 
privateer. - Seized as a prisoner, all the prepsurationt 
for a military^ execution were made before his eyes. 
In the end, however, he was placed in the ceUar of ft 
prison, where he lived without light, and even often 
left, for two days, without food. Through the inter- 
position of the Dey of Algiers, Arago was, ojuce more, 
set at liberty. Having permission to sail for f^auc^ 
the incompetent captain of the vessel drove fibout, for 
some days, at a sort of venture ; and finally, th^ un- 
fortunate astronomer was placed again on the coast 
of Africa. 

While in Algiers, at this time, a quarrel having 
arisen between the Dey and the French government, 
the name of Arago was put down with those of other 
Frenchmen, as a slave ; and he was constantly expect- 
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ing to be sent to the galleys. At length, in 1809, he 
succeeded in making his escape, and landed in France, 
when he devoted himself solely to the pursuits of 
science. 

Among his brilliant feats in science, is his determi- 
nation of the diameters of the planets, the discovery 
of colored polarization, and that of magnetism by ro- 
tation. His writings are innumerable. He was also 
as much distinguished in literature and oratory as in 
science ; the eulogies which he was called to compose 
upon the decease of members of the French Acade- 
my, being among the finest specimens in that depart- 
ment of writing. His astronomical lectures were elo- 
quent as well as profound, and always drew around 
him admiring crowds. 

In 1848, he became a member of the provisional 
government, as minister of the marine, and showed 
his ability in politics and practical matters, as well as 
in literature and "Science. After the usurpation of 
Louis Napoleon, he withdrew himself from public af- 
fairs, and prosecuted pursuits more congenial to his 
taste. That his talents were of the very highest order, 
is universally conceded ; and when such a genius 
passes away from earth, it is felt like the falling of a 
star from the heavens. 
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LESSON LXXXni. 
Discoveries in Arts and Science. — Lamartine. 

The following beautifdl address was delivered by 
M. Lamartine, at a meeting of the Academy of 
Macon, of which this eloquent speaker is president 
Jt was in reply to some remarks made by M. Lacre- 
telle, respecting the injury done to certain interests, 
by modern discoveries, and chiefly the changes caused 
by machinery and steam. 

** Gentlemen," said the orator, *< I intend to answer, 
in the name of that body which I have the honor 
to represent, those ingenious arguments upon the 
dangers of industry which have been advanced by M. 
Lacretdle. 

In listening to his eloquent critique on the indus- 
trial system, I could not forget that Jean Jacques 
Rousseau once maintained, with equal eloquence and 
ingenuity, a thesis on the inutility and danger of 
human learning. The paradox has past; — the im- 
mortal writer rests ; and Prance, though she yet ap- 
plauded the sublime attacks on the base of bar glory, 
has advanced with a firmer and a more rapid step, in 
the paths of science and of genius. Thus shall we 
do tomorrow, after protestations as eloquent against 
industry: our raibroads will be continued, our me- 
chanical powers increased. 

I can believe that a mind preserving all the fresh- 
ness of its poetry in the maturity of its reason, bewtuls 
20 
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the loss of a more pastoral civilization, and accnses 
our engines of soiling the azure heaven with their 
black smoke, or our railways of having depoetized the 
sweeping undulation of nature's youth. But the se- 
vere and lofty reason of the statesman cannot associ- 
ate itself with dreams like this. 

You have quoted, sir, the great modern English 
poet, to support your opinion. Chance condemns 
you by the mouth of your own authority. You have 
not read all Lord Byron, or you would have found 
this very question answered against you, in notes to 
his immortal pilgrimage of Childe Harold. They 
once asked that illustrious writer which he considered 
most poetic, — science or nature. He pointed to the 
ocean. "I, in turn, ask you," said he, "which is 
most poetic, — that ocean, void, bare, deserted, crossed 
only by the savage in his frail canoe; or covered with 
vessels, shadowy with the cloud of their canvas, car- 
rying in them thousands of disciplined men, and 
curbing the subjugated waves, by the powerful and 
hidden force of their helm ? " Was not asking thus, 
to answer? 

You accuse machines ; they are the artificial hands 
of the laborer. All natural things are machines for 
man, as soon as he can think. No animal invents a 
machine : in this is its weakness. Man does ; and in 
this is his force. They attest his perfectibility. — 
Blaspheme not creation by accusing industry. God, 
and not corrupted or crafty civilization, has made man 
industrious. 

You say that England outrages the universe^ to 
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force its markets. I neither excuse nor accuse Eng- 
land. History listens not to the accusation of one 
people against another. Yet I may assert that a 
wide difference exists in the conquests made by the 
industrial principle, — however violent or unjust they 
be, and those consummated by a brute and military 
system. Where conquering Rome trod, she left a 
desert What have Tyre, Carthage, and England 
left? — colonies, people, civilization, new groupings 
of consumers and producers. Unjust as the Chinese 
war, — the opium war, — may be, if we raise our 
thoughts to the philosophic height of historic reason, 
is no compensation to be found ? Who knows but 
the fijTst shot fired by a Chinese merchant vessel, 
which commenced the Chinese war, hath burst asun- 
der the portals of a new world ? Who knows but 
that it has linked, in one communion, four hundred 
millions of active men with Europe ? 

To prove how cautious we should be in predicting 
consequences, even from the most trifling facts, I will 
mention three facts, yet providential ones, at the 
commencement of this age. 

In 1768, I believe, for the first time, a few packages 
of tea, were brought, as a curiosity, to the Governor 
General of India; and, today, entire fleets are em- 
ployed in furnishing its consumption to England, 
Russia, Germany, Switzerland, — the mighty exchange 
of two worlds. 

Another fact is this. Forty years since, a cotton 
plant was presented to the Egyptian Pacha; and now 
one half of the Mediterranean navigation bears the 
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cotton of the Nile into Europe. This is nothing. 
Hia eyes are opened^ by his new wealth, to political 
wisdom ; and he has suddenly bethought him that the 
bthraus of Suez, so long forgotten by trade, is the 
Bhortest road to India. He is about to open the patli 
between ike two continents. 

Again, a last fact. Fifty years since, an English 
machinist discovered the incalculable force of jexpan- 
sion possessed by the compressed vapor of boiling 
water. The «team engine was invented* 

What results, gentlemen, from tiiese three ooinci- 
dent industrial facts, oocuning in the same age ? — 
A second ^creation of the geographical, political, moral, 
and commerdal world. The extremes of the earth 
have approached ! — languages, races, interests, relig- 
ions have been blended together. The lesult, for all 
humanity, ^has been an increase of foaree and unity, 
that God alone could compute. In short, these Jesuits, 
in a t^rtain, and perhaps nigh, future, may lead to the 
realization af that chimera of all conquerors and of 
all creeds, universal monarchy.; but, at the same time, 
the monarchy of intellect, commerce, industry, and 
thought. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 

Festival at Mayence, in Commemoration of the 
Invention of Printing. — Anon. 

This festival, which had excited the greatest inter- 
est and expectation, throughout Germany, was held 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of August, a ^ew years 
ago. On this occasion, the superb monument to 
Guttenberg, which had just been completed, and which 
is one of the greatest masterpieces of Thorwaldsen, 
was exhibited to the public. It is placed in the 
square which bears the venerable name of the inventor 
of printing. 

In that square, semicircular rows of seats, rising 
above each other, were arranged in the form of 
an amphitheatre, containing accommodation for four 
thousand spectators. — In the space in front, a place 
was prepared for the deputations sent to the festival 
from the different towns of Germany ; and, before 
them, chairs were placed for the authorities of the 
city, and visitors of distinction. Behind, there was 
a range of lofty poles, or, rather, masts, with flags 
bearing the arms of the different cities which had con- 
tributed to the erection of the monument, — London 
among the rest. These masts were connected by fes- 
toons of leaves and flowers. The statue, covered with 
canvas in the form of a tent, was the central point 
of these semicircles. 

On the opposite side a large space was set apart 
20* 
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for the people ; and directly in front of the seats for 
the spectators, an immense orchestra was erected, 
gradually rising from ten or twelve feet, to about 
sixty feet in height. This orchestra was constructed 
for a grand military Te Deum^ composed by the Che- 
valier Neukomm, for the purpose of being performed 
in the open air. This piece was sung by between 
twelve and thirteen hundred voices, all in unison, or 
in the octave. They consisted, in the first place, of 
six hundred and thirty boys, who had been previously 
taught their part by their schoolmasters ; for, in Grer- 
many, singing is a regular branch of edueetion, in 
every elementary school. There were one hundred 
and eighty voices taken from the Prussian regiments, 
stationed there ; and the remainder of the singers 
were members of one of those societies of amateur 
convivial singers, so prevalent in many parts of 
Oermany. The instrumental accompaniments were 
played by the bands of the three Prussian regiments, 
the orchestra of the theatre, and others; the entire 
number of the performers being fifteen hundred. The 
pauses between the three repetitions of the word 
"Sanctus!" (holy!) pronounced by the full chorus, 
were filled up by the roll of forty drums, and salvos 
of cannon, fired in the most exact time. 

The most skilful arrangements were made for this 
gigantic performance. The whole was conducted by 
the composer, who was so placed as to see, and be 
seen, by his whole force ; and the three masters of the 
military bands, with the director of the amateur soci- 
ety, placed in convenient situations, actedvas sub«con- 
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and the air rang with the hurrahs of the multitade, 
flourishes of instruments, and salvos of artillery. 

As soon as these expressions of enthusiasm had 
subsided, the chief magistrate, in the name of the city, 
returned thanks to the committee, and all those who 
had contributed to do honor to the inventor of printing. 

When the monument was uncovered, there ap- 
peared, at the foot of it, a small printing apparatus, 
'with workmen, who immediately set about composing 
and throwing off some verses, written for the occasion, 
i^hich were distributed among the spectators. 

In the afternoon, there was a great dinner of neariy 
three hundred covers ; and, in the evening, there was 
a perfornmno^, at tbe theatre, of an oratorio oalled 
Gutenberg, composed for the occasion. 

On -the following day, the 16th, there were regattas 
and all sorts of amusements, on the Ehine, which was 
covered with innumerable vessels and boats, richly 
decorated. Though the banks of the river were 
crowded with not less than thirty thousand spectators, 
everything went on with the utmost isranquillity and 
order; and the conduct of the people was decent and 
exemplary, in the highest degree. The greatness of 
the occasion, the admirable manner in which every- 
thing was conducted, the spirit of enthusiasm which 
prevailed, the beauty of the scene, and, (a considera- 
tion not to be overlooked,) the fineness of the weath- 
er, rendered the whole of this festival one of the most 
delightful things that can be imagined. 
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LESSON LXXXV. 
The Reform Bill, of 1831.— Macaulay. 

Let the opponents of reform wait, if this strange 
and fearful infatuation be indeed upon them, — thai 
they should not se% with their eyes, or hear with their 
ears, or understand with their heart. But let us know 
our interest syid our duty better. Turn where we 
may, — within, around, — the voice of great events 
is proclaiming to us, "Reform, that you may pre- 
serve ! " 

Now, therefore, while everything at home and 
abroad forebodes ruin to those who persist in a hope- 
less struggle against the spirit of the age, — now, 
while the crash of the proudest throne of the conti- 
nent, is still resounding in our ears, — now, while the 
roof of a British palace affords an ignominious shelter 
to the exiled heir of forty kings, — now, while we see, 
on every side, ancient institutions subverted, and great 
societies dissolved, — now, while the heart of England 
is still sound, — now, while the old feelings and the 
old associations retain a power and a charm which 
may too soon pass away, — now, in this your accept- 
ed time, — now, in this your day of salvation, — take 
counsel, not of prejudice, not of party spirit, not of 
the ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, — but of 
history, of reason, of the ages which are past, of the 
signs of this most portentous time. Pronounce in a 
manner worthy of the expectation wnth which this 
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great debate ha.s been anticipated, and of the long re- 
metnbrance which it will leave behind. • Renew the 
youth of the State. Save property, divided against 
itself. Save the multitude, endangered by their own 
ungovernable passions. Save the aristocracy, endan- 
gered by its own unpopular power. Save the gireatest 
and fairesit and most highly civilized community tiiait 
ever existed, from calamities which may, in a few 
days, «weep away all the rich heritage of so many 
ages of wisdom and gloiry. 

The danger is terrible. The time is short Jf this 
bill should be rejected, I pray to God that 2Ktte of 
those who concur in rejecting it may erier iremembcr 
their votes with unavailing Jiegret, amidst the wreck ei 
laws, the confusion of ranks, the spoliation joi pvop*> 
erty, and the dissolution of eocial cnrder ! 



LESSON LXXXVL 

Dcmiel Webster. — N. Y. Lit. World. 

This is the era of obituaries : — the year 1852 3 
destined to chronicle the departure of the groateot 
and the best who have survived, as the repseaenrteAives 
of the «ots and thoughts of that extraordinary ipfskid 
of human development, the first half ,of the niu^ 
teenth century. But a few months since;, Clay Gl^««d, 
with a domestic pathos, befitting the character of the 
man, in the private chamber qf bis suSeningE^., ihis king 
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tmst of public usefulness. And now, an end not less 
characteristic, Webster retires to his home, by the 
sound of his ocean-billows, with the words of religion 
and friendship and the lines of bis favorite poet on his 
lips, to die with the fading year. Few are the great 
men in literature and art who faintly live on, disap- 
pearing shadows of an age which will be remembered 
as the world talks of that of Augustus, of Elizabeth. 
or of Leo. We literally walk upon ashes : — " You 
can go nowhither but you tread upon a dead man's 
bones." 

Foremost as the basis of the career just closed, will 
be the personal development of Daniel Webster. His 
youth was one of New England self-denial and con- 
scientious perseverance. Nature hardened her thriv- 
ing son in a rugged soil of endurance. The anecdotes 
of his early life will pass to posterity, as a type of a 
peculiar culture and civilization, which have made 
many men in America. There was a vein of the stout 
old Puritanic granite in his composition, which the 
corruptions of Washington life, the manners of cities, 
and the arts of politics never overlaid. To this he 
was true to the end. In whatever associations he 
might be placed, there was always this show of 
strength and vigor. It was felt that whatever might 
appear otherwise, was accidental and the effect of cir- 
cumstances, while the substantive man, Daniel Web- 
ster, was a man of pith and moment, built up upon 
stout, ever-during realities. And this is to be said 
of all human greatness, that it is bat as the sun shin- 
ing in glimpses, through an obscured day of clouds 
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and darkness. Clear and bright was that life and 
light, now set forever, — at its rising; great warmth 
did it impart at its meridian ; and a happy omen was 
that Sabbath morn of strange purity and peace, with 
whose dawn its beams were at last blended! 

Daniel Webster had completed the solemn allot- 
ment of three score years and ten. It was his fortune, 
at once, to die at home, in the midst of the sanctities 
of his household, and in the almost instant discharge 
of his duties to the State. He died in office. His 
public life, to its close, was identified with important 
questions of national concern ; and time has yet to 
set its seal upon the discharge of those duties, and to 
time the verdict may safely be entrusted. 

Of his capacities as an orator and writer, of his 
forensic triumphs and repute, much has to be said. 
The one lesson which they teach to the youth of Amer- 
ica, is, simplicity and directness, — to look for the sub- 
stantial qualities of the thing, and utter them clearly 
as they are felt intensely. This was the sum of ali 
the art which Webster used in his orations. 

This habit of mind led Webster to the greaf 
masters of thought, — "the large utterance of tb* 
early gods." He found his fertile nourishment in the 
books of the Bible, the, simple energy of Homer, and 
the vivid grandeur of Milton. He has left traces of 
these studies on many a page. 
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LESSON LXXXVIL 
7%e same Subject concluded. 

There was about Webster a constant air of nobili- 
ty of soul. Whatever subject he touched he made 
greater. Every occasion rose in his hands; for he 
connected it with interests beyond those of the present 
moment, or the passing object. Two grand ideas 
seem to have been ever present with him, — notions 
which, as they are strongly conceived, will fill the soul 
to its utmost capacity ; the ideas of patriotism, with 
its manifold relations, and of the grand mutations of 
time. He lived, for half a century, in the public life 
of his country, with whose growth he had grown from 
the first generation of patriots, and in whose mould, 
as it was shaped over a continent, from Atlantic to 
Pacific, he was moulded. He seemed to be conscious 
himself of a certain historic element about his 
thoughts and actions. This will be remembered, as 
a prevalent trait of his speeches and addresses, wheth- 
er in the capitol, or before a group of villagers. He 
recalled the generations which had gone before, — the 
founders of states in colonial times on our inhospita- 
ble shores ; the men of the days of Washington ; our 
sires of the Revolution : — he enumerated the names 
of the individuals who were memorable in his youth, 
as poetry records them in the pages of the Iliad or 
JSneid, or as imperishable history chronicles them in 
the sacred annals of Judah. 

This was his glory, to honor the state, to be himself 
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honored in it. For this h& first accepted office ; and 
for this, under every difficulty, he was willing to re- 
tain it ; and for this, we may add, he naturally looked 
forward to the presidency. Whatever men ruled the 
state, with him the post of duty was the post of 
honor. Like the second Adams, he must serve his 
country in some capacity, and die in harness. He has 
fallen at an honorable station, — a station which his 
public life has especially illustrated, -^ a station which 
requires faculties of as high an order as the presidency 
itself, — a cabinet office, which, it will never be for- 
gotten, has been held and consecrated, in the vast 
range of its duties, by Daniel Webster. 

There was a time when a great number of his 
countrymen hoped to enjoy the privilege and honor 
of worthily maintaining Daniel Webster, as a candi- 
date for the first office of the State : that opportunity 
was denied them, — a source of melancholy disap- 
pointment, we know, to many. How far that denial 
was recently felt by the great statesman himself, we 
may not know; that it was felt we know, — from 
such terms as might with dignity fall from his lips ; 
whether it has shortened a life with fruitful years of 
service to his country in reserve, is but a matter for 
speculation. It is too late, ndw, for the lesson to 
profit. Party has no more such great men as Calhoun, 
Clay, or Webster, upon whom to bestow its hesitan- 
cies. All is over; the toils of office are ended: — 

" Duncan is in his grave : 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well : — 
Treason has done his worst ; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch bim fui-ther." 21 
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LESSON LXXXVni. 

Webster's Plea for Dartmouih College. — 
Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich. 

The Supreme Court of the United States held its 
session in the winter of 1818, in a mean apartment, 
of moderate size; — the Capitol not having been re- 
built after its destruction, in 1814. The audience 
when the case came on, was therefore small ; consist- 
ing chiefly of legal men, the most eminent of the pro- 
fession, throughout the country. Mr. Webster entered 
upon his argument in the calm tone of easy and dig- 
nified conversation. His matter was so completely at 
his command, that he scarcely looked at his brief, but 
went on, for more than four hours, with a statement 
so luminous, and a chain of reasoning so easy to be 
understood, and yet approaching so nearly to absolute 
demonstration, that he seemed to carry with him 
every man of his audience, without the slightest effort 
or weariness on either side. It was hardly eloquence^ 
in the strict sense of the term, it was pure reason. 
Now and then, for a sentence or two, his eye flashed, 
and his voice swelled into a bolder note, as he uttered 
some emphatic thought, but he instantly fell back in- 
the tone of earnest conversation, which ran through- 
out the great body of his speech. 

The argument ended, Mr. Webster stood, for some 
moments, silent, before the Court, while every eye was 
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fixed intently upon him. At lengtti, addressing 
Chief Justice Marsh aU, he proceeded thus : 

" Thisy &V, is my case ! It is the case, not merely 
of that humble institution ; it is the case of every col- 
lege in our land. It is more. It is the case of every 
eleemosynary institution, throughout otir country,-^ 
of all those great charities, founded by the piety of 
our ancestry, to alleviate human misery, and scatter 
blessings along the pathway of life. It is more ! It 
is, in some sense, the case of every man among us, 
who has property of which he maybe stripped; for 
the question is simply this : Shall our State Legisla- 
tures be allowed to take that which is not their own, 
to turn it from its original u^e, and apply it to such 
ends or purposes as they, in their discretion, shall see 
fit ? Sir, you tnay destroy this little institution : it is 
weak; it is in your hands! I kiiow it is one of the 
lesser lights in the literary horLzon of our country: 
you may put it but But if you do so, yoii taust carry 
through your work ! You must extinguish, one after 
another, all those great lights of science, which, foir 
more than a century, have thrown their radiance over 
our land! It is, sir, as I have said, a small college. — 
And yet there are those who love tY." 

Here, the feelings which he had thus far succeeded 
in keeping down, broke forth. His lips quivered ; his 
firm cheeks trembled with emotion ; his eyes were fill- 
ed with tears ; his voice choked ; and he seemed strug- 
gling to the utmost, simply to gain that mastery over 
himself which might save him from an unmanly burst 
of feeling. I will not attempt to give you the few 
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broken words of tenderness in which he went on to 
speak of his attachment to the college. The whole 
seemed to be mingled, throughout, with the recollec- 
tions of father, mother, brother, and all the trials and 
privations through which he had made his way into 
life. Every one saw that it was wholly unpremedir 
tated, — a pressure on his heart, which sought relief 
in words and tears. 

The court-room, during these two or three minutes, 
presented an extraordinary spectacle. Chief Justice 
Marshall, with his tall and gaunt figure, bent over, 
as if to catch the slightest whisper, the deep furrows 
of his cheek expanded with emotion, and eyes suf- 
fused with tears ; Mr. Justice Washington, at his side^ 
with his small and emaciated frame, and a counte- 
nance more like marble, than I ever saw on any other 
human being, — leaning forward with an eager, trou- 
bled look ; and the remainder of the Court, at the two 
extremities, pressing, as it were, toward a single point, 
while the audience below were wrapping themselves 
round, in closer folds, beneath the bench, to catch 
every look, and every movement of the speaker's face. 
If a painter could give us the scene on canvas, — 
those forms and countenances, and Daniel Webster, 
as he then stood in the midst, it would be one of the 
most touching pictures in the history of eloquence. 
• •«•**• 

Mr. Webster had now recovered his composure, 
and, fixing his keen eye on the Chief Justice, said, in 
that deep tone with which he sometimes thrilled the 
heart of an audience : " Sir, I know not how others 
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may feel ; " (glancing at the opponents of the college 
before him ; ) " but for myself, when I see my alma 
mater surrounded, like Caesar in the Senate House, 
by those who are reiterating stab upon stab, I would 
not, for this right hand, have her turn to me, and say, 
" Et tu qiwque mi fill ! And thou^ too, my son ! " — He 
sat down. There was a death-like stillness through- 
out the room, for some moments ; every one seemed 
to be slowly recovering himself, and coming gradual- 
ly back to his ordinary range of thought and feeling. 



. LESSON LXXXIX. 

The Character of Washington. — Daniel Webster. 

America has furnished to the world the character 
of Washington! And if our American institutions 
had done nothing else, that alone would have entitled 
them to the respect of mankind. 

Washington ! " First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen ! " Washington 
is all our own. The enthusiastic veneration and re- 
gard in which' the people of the United States hold 
him, prove them to be worthy of such a countryman ; 
while his reputation abroad reflects the greatest honor 
on his country and its institutions. I would cheerfully 
put the question, to-day, to the intelligence of Europe, 
and the world, what character of the century, upon 
the whole, stands out in the relief of history, most 

21* 
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pure, most respectable, most sublime; and I doubt 
not, that, by a suf&age approaching to unanimity, the 
answer would be, Washington ! 

This structure,* by its uprightness, its solidity, its 
durability, is no unfit emblem of his character. His 
public virtues and public principles were as firm as 
the earth on which it stands ; his personal motives, as 
pure as the serene heaven in which its summit is Jost. 
But, indeed, though a fit, it is ah inadequate, emblem. 
Towering high above the column which our hands 
have builded, beheld not only by the inhabitants of a 
single city, or a single state, — ascends the colossal 
grandeur of his character and his life. In aU the con- 
stituents of the one, — in all the acts of the other, — 
in all its titles to immortal love, admiration, and re- 
nown, — it is an American production. It is the 
embodiment and vindication of our transatlantic li- 
berty. Born upon our soil, — of parents also born 
upon it ; — never, for a moment, having hs^d a sight 
of the old world ; — instructed, according to ^he modes 
of his time, only in the spare, plain, but wholesome 
elementary knowledge which our institutions provide 
for the children of the people ; — growing up beneath, 
and penetrated by the genuine influences of Amer- 
ican society; — growing up amidst* our expanding, 
but not luxurious, civilization ; — partaking in our 
great destiny of labor, our long contest with unre- 
claimed nature and uncivilized man, — our agony of 
glory, the war of independence, — our great victory 

* The Banker Hill Monument 
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of peace, the formation of the Union, and the estab- 
lishment of the Constitution; — he is aU, — all our 
own ! That crowded and glorious life, -«- 

" Where multitades of yirtaes passed along, 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng, 

Contending to be seen; then making room 
For greater multitudes that were to come ; — 

that life was the life of an American citizen. I claim 
him for America. In all the perils, in every darkened 
moment of the State, in the midst of the reproaches 
of enemies and the misgivings of friends, — I turn to 
that transcendent name, for courage and for consola- 
tion. To him who denies, or doubts, whether our 
fervid liberty can be combined with law, with order, 
with the security of property, with the pursuit and 
advancement of happiness, — to him who denies that 
our institutions are capable of producing exaltation 
of soul, and the passion of true glory, — to him who 
denies that we have contributed anything to the stock 
of great lessons and great examples, — to all these 
I reply by pointing to Washington ! 



LESSON XC. 

The Discovery of America. Edward Everett. 

In the last quarter of the fifteenth century, an Ita- 
lian mariner, a citizen of the little republic of Genoa. 
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who had hitherto gained a livelihood as a pilot in the 
commercial service of different countries, made his 
appearance, successively, at various courts in the 
South and West of Europe, soliciting patronage and 
aid for a bold and novel project in navigation. The 
state of the times was in some degree favorable to 
the adventure. The Portuguese had, for half a cen- 
tury, been pushing their discoveries southward upon 
the coast of Africa ; and they had ventured into the 
Atlantic as far as the Azotes. 

Several conspiring causes, and especially the in- 
vention of the art of printing, had produced a general 
revival of intelligence. Still, however, the state of 
things then prevailing, in this respect, was very differ- 
ent from what we witness, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. On the part of the great mass of 
mankind, thete was but little improvement over the 
darkness of the middle ages. The new culture cen- 
tred in the convent, the court, and the university, 
places essentially distrustful of bold novelties. The 
idea of reaching the East, by a voyage round the 
African Continent, hdd begun to assume consistency; 
but the vastly more significant idea, that the earth is 
a globe, and capable of being circumnavigated, had 
by no means become incorporated into the general 
intelligence of the age. 

The Portuguese navigators felt themselves safe> aa 
they crept along the African coast, — venturing, each 
voyage, a few leagues farther, — doubling a new hjcad^ 
land, — ascending some before unexplote^ river^-~ 
holding a " palaver " with some nevsf tribe oS the ua- 
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live races; — but to turn the prows of their vessels 
boldly to the Westy — to embark upon an ocean not 
known in the popular geography of the day, to have 
an outer shore, — to pass that bourne from which no 
traveller had ever returned, and from which experi- 
ence had not taught that any traveller could return, 
— - and thus to reach the East by sailing in a West- 
ern direction, — this was a conception which no hu- 
man being is known to have formed, before Colum- 
bus; and which he proposed to the governments of 
Italy, of Spain, of Portugal, and of England, and, for 
a long time without success. The state of science 
was not such as to enable men to discriminate be- 
tween the improbable and the absurd. 

But the illustrious adventurer persevered. Sorrow ' 
and disappointment clouded his spirits, but did not 
shake his faith, nor subdue his will. His well-in- 
structed imagination had taken firm hold of the idea 
that the earth is a sphere. What seemed to the mul- 
titude, even of the educated of that day, a doubtful 
and somewhat mystical theory; — what appeared to 
the uninformed mass a monstrous paradox, contra- 
dicted by every step we take upon the broad flat earth 
which we daily tread beneath our feet, — that great 
and fruitful truth revealed itself to the serene intelli- 
gence of Columbus, as a practical fact, on which he 
was willing to stake all he had, — character and life. 
And it deserves ever to be borne in mind, as the most 
illustrious example of the connection of scientific 
theory with great practical results, that the discovery 
of America, with all its momentous consequences to 
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mankind, is owing to the distinct conception, in the 
mind of Colnmbas, of this single scientific proposi- 
tion : — the terraqueous earth is a sphere. 

After years of fruitlesB and heart-sick solicitation, 
after offering in effect to this monarch and to that 
monarch the gift of a hemisphere, the great Discov- 
erer touches upon a partial success. He succeeds, 
not in enlisting the sympathy of his countrymen at 
Genoa and Venice, for a brave brother sailor, — not in 
giving a new direction to the spirit of maritime adven- 
ture, which had so long prevailed in Portugal, — not 
in stimulating the commercial thrift of Henry the 
Seventh, or the pious ambition of the Catholic king. 
His sorrowful perseverance touched the heart of a 
noble princess, worthy the throne which she adorned. 
The New World, which was just escaping the subtle 
kingcraft of Ferdinand, was saved to Spain, by the 
womanly compassion of Isabella. 

It is truly melancholy, however, to contemplate the 
wretched equipment, for which the most powerful 
princess in Christendom was ready to pledge her jew- 
els. Floating castles will soon be fitted out, to con- 
vey the miserable natives of Africa to the golden 
shores of America; towering galleons will be de- 
spatched to bring home the guilty treasures to Spain. 
But three small vessels, one of which was without a 
deck, and neither of them probably exceeding the 
capacity of a piJot boat, and even these impressed 
into the public service, composed the expedition fitted 
out under royal patronage, to realize that magnificent 
conception, in which the creative mind of Columbus 
had planted the germs of a new world. 
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No chapter of romance equals the interest of this 
expedition. The most fascinating of the works of 
fiction, which have issued from the modern press, 
have, to ray taste, no attraction, compared with the 
pages in which thje first voyage of Columbus is de- 
scribed by Robertson, and still more by our own 
Irving and Prescott; — the last two enjoying the 
advantage over the great Scottish historian, of pos- 
sessing the lately discovered journals and letters of 
Columbus himself. The departure from Palos, where, 
a few days before, he had begged a morsel of bread 
and a cup of water for his way-worn child, — his final 
farewell to the Old World at the Canaries, — his 
entrance upon the trade winds, which then, for the 
first time, filled a European sail, — the portentous 
vanation of the needle, never before observed, — the 
fearful course westward and weistward, day after day, 
and night after night, over the unknown ocean, — the 
mutinous and ill-appeased crew; — at length the 
tokens of land, — the cloud-banks on the western 
horizon, — the logs of drift-wood, — the fresh shrub, 
floating with its leaves and berries, — the flocks of 
land birds, — the shoals of fish that inhabit shallow 
water, — the indescribable smell of the shore, — the 
mysterious presentiment that ever goes before a great 
event, — and finally, on that ever memorable night of 
the 12th of October, 1492, the moving light seen by 
the sleepless eye of the great Discoverer himself, from 
the deck of the Santa Maria, and in the morning the 
real, undoubted land, swelling up from the bosom of 
the deep, with its plains, and Tiills, and forests, and 
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rocks, and streams, and strange, new races of men : — 
these are incidents in which the authentic history of 
the discovery of our Continent excels the spacious 
wonders of romance, as much as gold excels tinsel, or 
the sun in the heavens outshines the flickering taper. 



LESSON XCL 



Eulogy of John Quincy Adams. — Robert C. 

WiNTHROP. 

At the usual hour of meeting of the two Houses 
of Congress, on Thursday, the 24th of February, 1848, 
a full attendance of Members, and crowded audi- 
ences, attested the deep interest of the occasion which 
had called them together. They had assembled to 
offer public testimonials of their profound respect for 
the memory of John Quincy Adams, who breathed 
his last, on the preceding evening, and whose mortal 
remains yet lay within the walls of the capitol. 

In the House of Representatives, as soon as the 
House was called to order, the Speaker, (the Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop,) rose, and addressed the House as 
follows : — 

" Gentlemen of the House of Representatives of the 
United States:— It has been thought fit that the 
Chair should announce officially to the House, an 
event already known to the Members individually, 
and which has filled all our hearts with sadness. 
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A seat on this floor has been vacated, towards 
'which our eyes have been accustomed to turn with no 
common interest. 

A voice has been hushed forever, in this hall, to 
-which all ears have been wont to listen with profound 
reverence. 

A venerable form has faded from our" sight, around 
which we have daily clustered with an affectionate 
regard. 

A name has been stricken from the roll of the living 
statesmen of our land, which has been associated, for 
more than half a century, with the highest civil ser- 
vice, and the loftiest civil renown. 

On Monday, the 21st instant, John Quincy Adams 
sunk in his seat, in presence of us all, by a sudden ill- 
ness, from which he never recovered ; and he died in 
the Speaker's room, at a quarter past seven o'clock, 
last evening, with the officers of the House, and the 
delegation of his own Massachusetts, around him. 

Whatever advanced age, long experience, great 
ability, vast learning, accumulated pubUc honors, a 
spotless private character, and a firm religious faith, 
could do, to render any one an object of interest, 
respect and admiration, they had done for this dis- 
tinguished person ; and interest, respect, and admira- 
tion are but feeble terms to express the feelings with 
which the Members of this House and the people of 
this country have long regarded him. 

After a life of eighty years, devoted, from its earliest 
maturity, to the public service, he has, at length, gone 
to his rest He has been privileged to die at his post ; 
22 
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to fall while in the discharge of his duties ; to expire 
beneath the roof of the capitol ; and to have his last 
scene associated forever, in history, with the birthday 
of that illustrious patriot, whose just discernment 
brought him first into the service of his country. 

The close of such a life, under &uch circumstances 
is not an event for unmingled emotions. We canna 
find it in our hearts to regret, that he has died as he 
has died. He himself could have desired no- other 
end. * This is the end of earth,' were his last words, 
uttered on the day on which he fell. But we might 
almost hear him exclaiming, as he left us,-«-]n a lan- 
guage hardly less familiar to him than hia native 
tongue, — * Hoc est^ nimirum^ magis felieiter de vita 
mgrare^ quam mori*^ '' Z7*i«, trtdpy is rather to remove 
hapmlm/ from life^ than to die. 



LESSON XCIt 



Suggestions from the Inatiguration of the Monument 

at Groton Heights^ Conn., Sept. 6, 1853. 

Robert C. Winthrop. 

The 6th day of September, 1781! What New- 
Londoner, what New-Englander, what American, can 
ever forget the occurrence which has rendered that 
date so memorable ? 

• « • • 4K- W 

The British fleet entering your beautiful harbor, at 
early dawn ; the alarm and consternation of the in- 
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habitants ; the removal of the aged and infirm ; the 
flight of the timid; the rallying of the brave; the 
noble exclamation of yonr heroic Ledyard, as he bade 
a last farewell, to his friends, before crossing the feny, 
to take command of the fort, ^- " I must lose, to-day, 
honor or life;— you who know me can tell which it 
will be ; " — the landing of the British regiments, with 
their gorgeous uniforms and glittering bayonets ; the 
repeated summons to surrender; the final response, 
anticipating, almost in terms, the reply of the gallant 
and lamented Taylor, at Buena Visija, — " We shall 
not surrender, let the consequences be what they 
may;" — the desperate conflict on these heights; the 
treacherous and cold-blooded massacre of Ledyard 
and his little band, after they bad ceased all resist^ 
ance against such overwhelming odds; the wanton 
cruelty to the wounded; the deliberate burning of 
New London, with all its circumstances of cowardly 
brutality ; — all, all are impressed upon your minds 
and hearts, with a distinctness and a vividness, which 
no language can increase, and which no length of 
time can ever eflace. 

That was, indeed, my friends, a sad day for New 
London and its vicinity, — a sad day for New Eng- 
land, and for all the confederated colonies. And yet, 
after all, it was a proud day, and one which, I think, 
you would hardly be willing to spare from the historic 
pages of our country. The monument before us, is, 
indeed, no monument of triumph. It tells of victims, 
not of victors. But it tells of those who have nobly 
dared, and nobly died, in defence of American liberty. 
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And what can any man desire more or better, as the 
epitaph, either of himself or of those with whom he is 
connected ? It is a monument like that at Thermop- 
yls of old ; and it well might have borne the very 
same inscription. 

"Go, stranger," was the well-remembered inscrip- 
tion on the stone erected to commemorate the Leon- 
idas of ancient Sparta, — " Go, stranger, and tell the 
I^ccdsmonians that we have obeyed their laws, and 
that we lie here." 

It was more in keeping with the good old Puritan 
character of Connecticut, to borrow examples and 
analogies from Holy Writ, and to liken her heroes to 
the heroes of the ancient people of God ; and most 
apposite and appropriate is the verse from the sacred 
volume, which you have quoted upon yonder tab- 
let:— 

" Zebulon and Napthali were a people that jeop- 
arded their lives unto the death, in the high places of 
the field." 

But had you thought fit to borrow of the jewels of 
the heathen; not less appropriate or less just, cer- 
tainly, would have been the inscription, " Go, stranger, 
and tell the American people, that we have defended 
their liberties, and that we lie here." 

Nor, fellow citizens, did your Leonidas and his 
little band lie here, and die here, in vain. Fidelity to 
duty, fidelity to principle, fidelity to freedom, are never 
displayed in vain. They may be overborne and over- 
whelmed, for the moment; they may subject those 
who exhibit them to the loss of place, of fortune, of 
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friends, or of life. But the example, the example will 
remain ; and somewhere or other, somehow or other, 
at sometime or other, early or late, its influence will 
be felt) and its power will be asserted and recognized* 

My friends, it is with no view of raking open the 
ashes in which your resentments towards Britain were 
long ago buried, that you have gathered anew upon 
these memorable heights. You have come to renew 
your pledges of devotion to your own country, and 
not to indulge in aiiy feelings of hostility towards 
other countries. You have come to remember the 
valor of your own dead, and the hopes of your own 
living. 

The one great end of commemorations like this, 
ought to be, and is, to impress upon our own minds, 
and upon the minds of our children, a deeper sense of 
the value of that liberty and of those institutions, 
which it cost our Fathers so much treasure and blood 
to establish. 

• •«»«« 

Here, then, to-day, on this hallowed spot, over the 
graves of your martyrs, and on this anniversary of 
their fall, — here and now, — let us not merely renew 
our vows of devotion to American liberty, and to the 
Constitution and the Union, which are its cherished 
safeguards and supports, but let us resolve, that, if it 
be not given to us, as it was to some of those who 
have gone before us, to die in its defence, we will, at 
leasts so live, so regulate our own conduct, and so 
instruct and educate our children, that the republic 
22* 
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shall receive no detriment, either from our acts or from 
our example. Then, although no lofty column, like 
that before us, may be erected in our honor, to tell of 
heroic services or sacrifices in the field or in the forum, 
we may, at least, go down to our humbler graves with 
the proud consciousness, that we have been faithful 
to those great moral principles which lie at the basis 
of all successful self-government ; and without which, 
no amount or intensity of patriotic sentiment, and no 
array of physical or intellectual force, can save it from 
ultimate overthrow. 



LESSON XCIII. 

True National Policy. — Edward Everett. 

[From the Speech in Faneuil Hall, July 4, 1853.] 

The reverence of the past^ adherence to what is 
established, may be carried a great deal too far ; yet 
it is not merely an innate feeling of the human heart, 
but a direct logical consequence of the physical and 
spiritual constitution which our Creator has given us. 
The sacred tie of family, which, reaching backward 
and forward, binds the generations of men together, 
and draws out the plaintive music of our being from 
the solemn alternation of cradle and grave, — the 
black and white keys of life's harpsichord; — the 
magical power of language, which puts spirit in com- 
munion with spirit, in distant periods and climes ; the 
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grand sympathies of country, which lead the Greeks 
of the present day to talk of the victory which " we " 
gained over the beurbarians at Marathon ; — the mystic 
tissue of race, woven far back in the dark chambers of 
the past, and which, after the vicissitudes and migra- 
tions of centuries, wraps up great nations in its broad 
mantle; — those significant expressions which carry 
volumes of meaning in a word, — forefather, parent, 
child, posterity, native land; — these all teach us not 
blindly to worship, but duly to honor the past, — to 
study the lessons of experience, — to scan the high 
counsels of man, in his great associations, as those 
counsels have been developed in constitutions, in laws, 
in maxims, in traditions, in great undoubted princi- 
ples of right and wrong, which have been sanctioned 
by the general consent of those who have gone before 
us ; — thus tracing, in human institutions, some faint 
reflection of that Divine wisdom, which fashioned the 
leaf that unfolded itself, six weeks ago, in the forest, 
on the pattern of the leaf which was bathed in the 
dews of Paradise, in the morning of creation. 

These feelings, I say, are just and natural. The 
principle which prompts them, lies deep in our nature ; 
it gives birth to the dearest charities of life ; and it 
fortifies some of the sternest virtues. But these prin- 
ciples and feelings are not the whole of our nature. 
They are a portion only of those sentiments which 
belong to us, as men, as patriots and Christians. We 
do not err, when we cherish them, but when we cher- 
ish and act on them exclusively ; forgetting that there 
is another class of feelings and principles, — different 
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althoogh not antagonistic, — which form another side 
to our wonderfall J complicated existence. 

There is a pnnciple of progress in the hnman mind, 
— in ali the works of men's hands, -~ in all associa- 
tions and communities, finom the village club to the 
empire that> embraces a quarter of the human race, — 
in all political institutions, — in art, literature, and 
sciencs, — and, most especially in all new countries, 
where it must, from the nature of the case, be the 
leadings and governing principle. Who can compare 
the modern world, its condition, its arts, its institu- 
tionSy with the ancient world, and doubt this : the 
daily newi^MperS) smoking, every mornings from, a 
hundred presses^ with a strip of hi^oglyphics on the 
side of an obelisk, perplexing the world with its dubi« 
ous import, and even that found out within the last 
tiiirty years ;-^ the ocean steamer, with the row gal- 
ley, creeping timidly round the shore; — the railways 
in the United States alone, without mentioning iiiose 
of Europe, with those famous Roman paved roads, 
the Appian and the Flaminian way, — which our rail- 
ways exceed tenfold in extent, to say nothing of their 
superiority, in every other respect, as a means of com- 
munication;-— the printing press, driven by steam, 
with the scribe's toilsome pen; — the electric tele- 
graph, with the mail coach, the post horse, the pedes- 
trian courier ; — and, above all, a representative repub- 
lican confederacy, extending over a continent, with a 
feudal despotism, building a palace on the necks of a 
people ; or a stormy Grecian democracy, subsisting 
its citizens by public largess, deeming all labor servile. 
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ostracising its good men, insulting and oppressing its 
allies, and rending its own vitals, within the circuit 
of the city walls to which it was confined : — who, I 
say, can make this comparison, and doubt that the 
principle of progress is as deeply seated in our nature 
as the principle of conservatism, and that true practi- 
cal wisdom, and high national policy, reside in the 
due mixture and joint action of the two. 

Now, this was the wisdom of the men of '76. This 
is the lesson of the Fourth of July ; this the oracle 
which speaks to us from the shrine of this conse- 
crated hall. If we study the writings of the men of 
that day, we find that they treated the cause of civil 
liberty not only as one of justice and right, of senti- 
ment and feeling, but also as one of history and tradi- 
tion, of charters and laws. They not only looked to 
the future, but they explored the past They bmlt 
wisely and skilfully, in such sort, that after-times 
might extend the stately front of the temple of free- 
dom, and enlarge its spacious courts, and pile its 
stories, arch above arch, gallery above gallery, to the 
heavens ; but they dug the foundations deep down to 
the eternal rock : the town, the school, the militia, the 
church, — these were the four corner-stones on which 
they reared the edifice. 
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LESSON XCIV. 

The Mm of <^ Seventy^sixy — Edwarb Evsrbtt. 

[From £he Speech In Faneuil Hall, July 4, 1853.] 

If we look only at one part of tiie work of the men 
of '76,-*- if we see them yoinng OT^er musty parch- 
tneixts by the midnight lamp, *-^ citing the year-books 
against writs of asisistance, — disputing themselves 
hosarse, dlwut this f^rase in the charter of Charles the 
First, and that section in a statute of Edward the 
Third ; ^we should be disposed to class them with the 
most bigoted conservatives that ever threw a drag^ 
chain around the limbs of a young and ardent people. 
But, look at them again, when the trampet sounds 
the hour of resistance; survey the other aspect of 
their work. See these undaunted patriots, in their 
obscure caucus gatherings, in their town-meetings, ia 
their provincial assemblies, in their Continental Con« 
gress, breathing defiance to the British Parliament 
and the British throne ; see them march, with their 
raw militia, to the conflict with the trained veterans 
of the " seven years' war ; '' witness them, a group 
of colonies, extemporized into a confederacy, — en- 
tering, with a calm self-possession, into alliance with 
the oldest monarchy in Europe ; and occupying, as 
they did, a narrow belt of territory along the coast, 
thinly peopled, partially cleared, — hemmed in by the 
native savage, by the AUeghanies, by the Ohio, and 
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the lakes; — behold thent dilating with the grandeur 
of the position, radiant in the prospective glories of 
their career,-*- casting abroad l^e germs of future 
independent States^ destined, and at no distant day, 
not merely to cover the face of the thirteen British 
colonies, but to spread over the territories of France 
and Spain on* thi» continent^ — « over Florida and 
Liouisiana,— ^over New Mexico and Califoniia, — • 
beyond the Missisuppi, beyond tiie Rocky Mountains, 
— to unite the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceane, the 
Arctic and the Tbrrid zones, in- one great net-work 
of confederate republican government. Contemplate 
this ; ^nd you will acknowledge the men of '^ Seventy*- 
six " to have been the boldest men of progress that 
the worid has ever seen ! 

These are the men whom the Fourth of July in* 
vites us to respect and to imitate; — the James 
Otises and the Warrens, the Franklins and the 
Adamses, the Patrick Henrys and the Jeffersons, and 
him whom I may not name in the plural number, 
brightest of the bright, and purest of the pure, — 
Washington himself. But let us be sure to imitate 
them, (or to strive to do so,) in all their great princi- 
ples, in both parts of their noble and comprehensive 
policy. Let us reverence them as they reverenced 
their predecessors; — not seeking to build up the 
future on the ruins of all that had gone before, nor 
jret to bind down the living, breathing, burning pres- 
ent to the mouldering relics of the dead past,— but 
deducing the rule of a bold and safe progress, from 
the records of a wise and glorious experience. 
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We live at an era as eventful, in my judgment, as 
that of " Seventy-six," though in a different way. 
We have no foreign yoke to throw off ; but in the 
discharge of the duty devolved upon us by Provi- 
dence, we have to carry the republican independence 
which our fathers achieved, with all the organized 
institutions of an enlightened community, institutions 
of religion, law, education, charity, art, and all the 
thousand graces of the highest culture, beyond the 
Missouri, beyond the Sierra Nevada ; perhaps, in 
time, around the circuit of the Antilles ; perhaps, to 
the archipelagoes of the Central Pacific. The pio- 
neers are on the way. Who can tell how far and 
how fast they will travel ? Who that compares the 
North America of 1753, but a century ago, and num- 
bering but a little over a million of souls of European 
origin; or, still more, the North America of 1653, 
when there was certainly not a fifth part of that num- 
ber; — who that compares this with the North Amer- 
ica of 1853, — its twenty-two millions qf European 
origin, and its thirty-one States, will venture to assign 
limits to our growth, — will dare to compute the time- 
table of our railway progress, or lift so much as a cor- 
ner of the curtain that hides the crowded events of 
the coming century ? 

This only we can plainly'see ; — the Old World is 
rocking to its foundations. From the Gulf of Fin- 
land to the Yellow Sea, everything is shaken. The 
Spirit of the age has gone forth to hold his great 
review ; and the kings of the earth are moved to meet 
him at his coming. The band which holds the great 
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powers of Europe together, in one political league, is 
strained to its utmost tension. The catastrophe may, 
for a while, be staved off ; but, to all appearance, they 
are hurrying to the verge of one of those conflicts 
which, like those of Pharsalia and Actium, afiect the 
condition of States, for twice ten centuries. The 
Turkish empire, encamped, for four centuries, on the 
frontiers of Europe, and the Chinese monarchy, con- 
temporary with D^vid and Solomon, are alike crum- 
bling. 

While these events are passing in the Old World, a 
tide of emigration, which has no parallel in history, is 
pouring westward, across the Atlantic, and eastward, 
across the Pacific, to our shores. The real political 
vitality of the world seems moving to the new hemi- 
sphere, whose condition and fortunes it devolves upon 
us and our children to mould and regulate. 

It is a grand, — let me say, a solemn thought, — 
well calculated to still the passions of the day, and to 
elevate us above the paltry strife of parties : it teaches 
us that we are called to the highest, and, I do verily 
believe, the most momentous trust that ever devolved 
upon one generation of men. Let us meet it with a 
corresponding temper and purpose, — with the wis- 
dom of a well-instructed experience; with the fore- 
sight and preparation of a glorious future ; not on the 
narrow platforms of party policy and temporary expe- 
diency, but in the broad and comprehensive spirit of 
" Seventy-six." 

23 
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LESSON XCV. 
Tke Sang" of the Belf. — Buffalo Advebtisbb. 

Wake, wake, wake ! 
Up, sluggard, up ! the sun appeajcs : 
Awake, awake, — thy bed forsoJLe 
Before the flowers have dried their team 1 
Before the last star sinks away. 
Lost in the golden hues of day : — 
Ebrk ! the matin bell 
Sounds o'er hill and deU! 

Bread, bread, bread ! 
Merchant) scholar, and artisan, 

Hasten, hasten ;-^ the board is i^pr^ad : — * 
Thank the Giver, thou thankless man ! 
How many poor ones hear my voices 
Yet never, never like thee rejoice 
At the dinner bell, 
With its peal and swelL 

One, two, three ! — 
Hark the numbering of the hours ! 

Mark, msurk the moments swiftly flee: 
The past the present still devours. 
Seven and eight, nine and ten ; •— 
They never will return again: 
Mark the hourly bell 
Its oft-told story tell ! 
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Fire, fire, fire ! 
Htirry the engine, hearts of oak ! 

For the flame is rising, — higher, higher ! 
Man on the ladder, mind your stroke ! 
Dash in the window, — grasp that chUd, — 
Pass him along ; — the mother is wild ! 
Peal, peal ! the fire bell ! 
'Crash, crash I — who was it fell ? 

Toll, ton, toll ! 
Ais the dark hearse moves o'er the lea. 

Toll, toll ! — toll for the passing sonl. 
Whose earthly house dissolved must be ! 
Dust goes to dust, and earth to earth ; — 
CSease, careless trifler, cease thy mirth ; 
For the funeral bell 
Soon will ring thy knell ! 

Peal, peal, peal ! 
The merry, merry marriage bell ! — 

Two hearts are joined, for woe or weal, 
Together, while life lasts, to dwell. 
Peal out ! — the golden knot is tied : — 
Who would not bless that fair young bride ? 
List the merry bell 
The joyful tidings tell! 

Ilurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 
The battle's done, the town is won ; 

The thunder notes of victory 
Drown the cry of the desolate one ; 
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Fathers, husbands, children, are slain ; — 
Who heeds the dead ? Who heeds the pain, 
While the pealing bell 
The victor-notes swell ? 

Hunry, hurry ! — Hark away ! 
The steamship vomits fire and smoke ; 

'Gainst wind and tide she moves to-day. 
With hundred arms and giant stroke, — 
Like a fiery steed she pants and springs ; — 
Let go there, men ; — the last bell rings ! 
Bun, run ! The ship bell ! 
Bush on board, peU-mell. 

Pray, pray, pray ! 
The Sabbath bell rings solemnly 

For thy soul's good. Oh ! come away, 
Visit the house of prayer to-day ; 
Listen to the gospel, given 
To guide thee on the road to heaven ! 
Hark ! — the Sabbath bell. 
To win thy soul from hell ! 

Best, rest, rest! 
Weary laborer ! — go to thy bed, 

Under the eye of the Ever-blest, 
Who watches thy defenceless head ; 
Sleep, while the gay, the rich, the proud, 
Weave in the dance an early shroud, 
Though the vesper bell 
Hath warned them well. 
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LESSON XCVL 
Marco Bozzari3. — Hallbcx. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent. 

Should tremble at his power ; 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams, his song of triumph heard ; 
Thai wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch's throne — a king ; 
As wiM his thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garden bird. 

An hour passed on ; — the Turk awoke ; — 

That bright dream was his last ; — 
He woke — to hear his sentry's shriek, 
" To arms ! they come : the Greek I the Greek ! " 
He woke — to die midst flame and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and sabre^troke^^ 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightoipgs from the mountain-cloud ; 
And heard, — with voiice as trumpet loud,— - 

Bozzaris cheer his band : — 
« Strike -^ till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike -r- fpr your altars and your fires ; 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires, 

God, — and your native Ifmd 1 " 

They fought, like brave men, long and well ; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain ; 
23* ' 
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They conquered ; — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades siiw 
His smile, when rung their proud hurrah. 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose. 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber, Death I 

Come to the mother, when she feels. 
For the first time, her first bom's breath ; — 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which dose the pestilence are broke. 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; — 
Come in Consumption's ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; — 
Come when the heart beats high and warm 

With banquet song, and dance, and wine, — 
And thou art terrible: — the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, — when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, — 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word. 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Bozzaris with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glorjr's time. 
Best thee ; — there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud dime : 
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We tell thj doom without a sigh ; 

For thou art freedom's now, and Fame's, — - 
One of the few, the immortal names. 

That were not bom to die. 



LESSON XCVII. 

The Eve of Waterloo. — Byron. 

These was a sound of reveby by night ; 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fiiir women and brave men : 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell : — 
But hush I — hark I — a deep sound strikes like a rising knell I 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; *twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 
On with the dance I let joy be unoonfined ; 
No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet : — 
But hark I — that heavy sound breaks in once more^ 
As if the clouds its €cho would repeat, 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before I 
Arm I arm I it is, —it is, — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Ah I then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
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I 
And cheeks all pale, wbich, but tai hoar ago, \ 

Bloshed at the praise of their own loveliness ; ' 

And there were sndden partings, snch as press 
The life from ont joung hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated: — who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual ejes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, I 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering cbt. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly formiBg in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal a&r ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Boused up the soldier ere the morning star ; | 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips,— << The foe! TbBj eookel 
thqr corner* 

And wild and high die ^ Cameron's gathering'' rd86 1 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon Ibes : — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
£lavage and shrill I But, with the breath which fiHs 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ean^ I 

And Atdemi^s waves above them her green leaves^ 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, ^ 

■ Grieving, — if aught inanimate e'er grieves, — / 
Over the unretuming brave, — alas ! ,j^' 
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£re eyening to be trodden like the grass, 
Which DOW beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder oold and low I 

Last noon beheld them full of lustj life, 
^ Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
The midni^t brought the signal sound of strife, 
The mom the marshalling in arms, — the day, 
Battle's magnificently stem array I 
The thunder-douds close o'er it, which when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Bider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent I 



LESSON XCVIIL 

The BeUs. — BDGAu A. Poe. 

Dtrections for Reading. — This piece furnishes excellent material 
£>r the practice of variation in expressive tone. Its peculiariy 
graphic character renders the whole style of elocution^ in reciting 
it, intensely vivid, in descriptive utterance. Not mimicry, however, 
but assimiiiaHon, should be the rule of recitation here. 

Hbab the sledges with the bells, — 
Silver bells I 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
In the icy air of night ! 
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Wlnle the stars that oversprinkle 
AH the heavens, seem to tinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time. 
In a sort of Runic rhjmey 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wella 

From the bells, 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the belk. 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, — 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells 1 
Through the balmy air of night, 
How they ring out their delight I 
From the molten golden notes, 

And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle dove, that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon I 
Oh! from out the souiiding cells. 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells I 
How it swells 1 
How it dwells 
On the future ! — how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the rin^ng 
Of the bells, 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells, — 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affnght I 
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Too much horrified to speak. 
They caa only shriekj^ shriek. 
Out of time, 
Iq a clamorous appealing to the mercy oi the fire, 
Jn a xpa4 expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, high^, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh! thebeUs! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair 1 

How they dang, and clash, and roar ! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating aiir I 
Yet tibue ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
' And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling^ 
How the danger sinks and swells. 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells, -— 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells I 

Hear the tolling of the bells, — 
Iron bells I 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affiight 
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At the melancholj menace of tHeir tone I 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats. 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ahl the people! — 
Thej that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling. 

In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glorj in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone : 
Thej are neither man nor woman, — 
Thej are neither brute nor human ; 

They are ghouls ; 
And their Idng it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, 
A piean from the bells I 
And his merry bosom swells 

With the paean of the bells ! 
And he dances, and he yells ; 

Keeping time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the p»an of the bells, — 
Keeping time, 
As he kneels. 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells, — 
To the tolling of the bells,— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 
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LESSON XCIX. 

A Drop of Gin. — Anon. 

6iN I Gin I a drop of Gin I 

What magnified monsters circle therein ! 

Bagged, and stained with filth and mud, 

Some plagae-spotted, and some with blood ! 

Shapes of misery, shame, and sin I 

Figures that make us loathe and tremble, 

Creatures scarce human, that more resemble 

Broods of diabolical kin. 

Ghoul and vampyre, demon and Gin I 

Gin I Gin ! a drop of Gin I 

The dnqn of Satan I the liquor of Sin I — 

Distilled from the fell 

Alembics of hell, 
By Guilt, and Death, his own brother and twin ! 

That mim might fall 

Still lower than all 
The meanest creatures with scale and fin. 
But, hold ; — we are neither Barebones nor Frynne, 

Who lashed with such rage 

The sins of the age ; 
Then, instead of making too much of a din. 

Let Anger be mute. 

And sweet Mercy dilute. 
With a drop of Pity, the drop of Gin I 

Gin! Gin! a drop of Gin! 
When darkly Adversity's days set in, 
24 
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And the friencte and peers 

Of earlier jean 
Prove warm without, but cold within, 

And cannot retrace 

A &miliar face 
That '8 steeped in poverty up to the chin ; — 
But snub, neglect, cold shoulder, and cut 
The ragged pauper, misfortune's butt, — 
Hardly acknowledged by kith and kin, 

Because, poor rat I 

He has no cravat, 
A seedy coat, and a hole in that ! — 
No sole to his shoe, and no brim to his hat ; 
Nor a change of linen, — except his skin; 

No gloves, — no vest. 

Either second or best ; 
And, what is worse than all the rest, 
No light heart, though his trousers are thin, — 

While time elopes 

With all golden hopes. 
And even with those of pewter and tin, — 

The brightest dreams, 

And the best of schemes, 
All knocked down, like a wicket by Mynn.*- 

Each castle in air 

Seized by giant Despair, 
No prospect in life worth a minikin pin, — 

No credit, — no cash. 

No cold mutton to hash. 

No bread, — not even potatoes to mash ; 
No coal in the cellar, no wine in the binn, — 

Smashed, broken to bits. 

With judgments and writs ; 
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Bonds, bills, and cognovits distracting the wits, 
In the webs that the spiders of Chancery spin,- 

Till weary of life, its worry and strife ; 

Black visions are rife of a razor, a knife ; 
Of poison, — a rope, — " louping over a linn." 

Gin I Gin I a drop of Gin I 

Oh I then its tremendous temptations begin. 

To take, alas I 

To the fatal glass ; — 
And happy the wretch that does not win 

To change the black hue 

Of his ruin to "blue," — 
While angels sorrow, and demons grin, — 

And lose the rheumatic 

Chill of his attic 
By plungmg into the palace of GinI 



LESSON C. 
The Raven. — Edgar A. Pob. 

Directions for Reading. — One prominent point in the elocution of 
this singular piece, is the monotone of deep grief and melancholy ; 
another is the frequent recurrence oi the preternatural tone ofhor- 
ror, in the reiterated word, " Nevermore I" To these profound 
and thrilling effects the light colloquial tones, sometimes inter- 
spersed, must be given in vivid contrast. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
weary. 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore^ — 
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While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there (Satne a tap- 

As of some one gentfy rapping', rapping at nty chamber door ; 

"Tis some visitor," I muttered^ ** rapping at mj chamber 

door, — 

Only this, and nothing more." 

Ah I distinctly I remember, it was in the bl^ftk December ; 
And each separate dying ember WTdtight its g^ost upon the 
floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrOW ; — Vainly I had 86u^t to bor- 
row I 
From my books surcease Of sorrow, — sOrroW for the lost 
Lenorel — ! 
N^imdeSs here for evermore I 

And the silken, sa^ ^certain riidtling of ^di pmrple curtain, 

Thrilled me, — filled me with fantastic (errors never felt 

before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating 

^ Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door, — 

Some late visitor entfeating entrance at my chamber door ; — 

This it is, and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 
" Sir," said I, — ^ " or Madam, — truly your forgiveness I im- 
plore; 
But the £ftot is, I was napping ; and so gently yon came rap- 

And so faintly you eame tapping, tapping at my diamber 

door. 
That i 6GEir(ie was sure I heard yott : " — here I opened 

wide the door ; — 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 
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I>eep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, 

fearing, . 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 

before; 

Bat the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token ; 

And the only word there spoken, was the whispered word, 

"Lenore!" 
•This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
«Lenorel" 

Merely this, and nothing more. 

Back into my chamber turning, all my soul within me burning. 
Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than before 
^ Surely," said I, ^ surely that is something at my window lat- 
tice;—^ 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore ; — 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore : — 
'Tis the wind, and nothing more." 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flut- 
ter. 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of yore ; 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or 
stayed he; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber 

door, — 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door, — 

' Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad &ncy into smiling. 

By the grave and stem decorum of the countenance it wore, 
*^ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, << art 
sure no craven, 

24* 



Ohastlj, grim, and ancient raven, wandering from tiie 

j^ightly shore, — 
Tell me what thj lordlj name is on the Nlghf s Plubonian 

shore I *" 

Qooth the rayen, ^ Neyennor^I * 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear ctisoourse so 
plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, — little i^evancy bore ; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever jet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 

door, 
fiiird or beast upon the senlptured bust above his cfaattiber 
door,— 

With such a name as Neveimore. 

But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 

That one woid, as if his soul in tiiat one word he did outpour. 
Nothing farther then he uttered, — not a feather then he flut- 
tered, — 
Till I scarcejy more than uttered, << Other friends have 

flown before ; 
Oh the morrow, he will leave me, as my hopet have flown 
before I " 

Then he answered^ ^ Nevemore ! 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
*^ Doubtless," said I, ^ what it utters is its obIj stock and 

store, 
Caught fh)m some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast, and followed faster, until his song one burden 

bore, — 
TiU the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore. 
Of * Never — nevermore I"* 
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Bnt the rftyen stOl beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 

Stntight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and 
bust, and door, 
Thesa^ upon the yelvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore, — 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird 
of yore 

Meant by croaking ^ Nevermore ! ** 

Thiib I sat engi^ed in guessing, but no syllable ea^ressing * 
To the fowl, whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom*s 
coate; 
Thb and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion's velvet lining, that the lamp-light gloated 

6'er, — 
But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamp-light gloating 
o'er, 

She shall press, ah I nevermore. 

Then, methought the air grew denser, perfumed &om an un- 
seen censer 
Swung by seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted 
floor. 
« Wretch!" I cried, "thy God hath lent thee, — by these 
angels he ha& sent thee, 
Bespite, — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore I 
Quafl^ oh 1 quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget -this lost 
Lenore I " 

Quoth the raven, " Nevermore I " 

« Prophet^" said I, « thing of evUI ^prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 
Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here 
ashore, 
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Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert-land encfaanted, — 
On this home by Horror haunted, — tell me trulj, I im- 
plore, — 
Is there, is there balm in Gilead ? — tell me, tell me, I im- 
plore t** 

Quoth the raven, « Nevermore I ** 

* Prophet," said I, *< thing of evil, — prophet still, if bird or 

devil I 
« By that heaven that bends above us, — by that God we 

both adore, — 
Tell this soul, with sorrow laden, if within the distant Aden, 
It shall dasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore, — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore." 

Quoth the raven, " Nevermore 1 " 

" Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend," I shrieked, 

upstarting; 
^ Gret thee back into the tempest, and the Night's Plutonian 

shore I 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken I 
Leave my loneliness unbroken I — Quit the bust above my 

door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door!" — 

Quoth the raven, " Nevermore ! " 

And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, stiU is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is dream- 
ing, 
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And the lamp^lrght (/er Iilm sfteaming, IhtDWS hid dtado^ 

on the floor ;-^ 
And mj sod fixnxi oat that shacdow that Hes fltitttbig OA the 

flooFi 

Shall be lifted ^^ seTeittUae I 



LESSON CL 

Lochinvar. — ScoTt. 



Oh I yonng Lochinyar is oome out of the west f 
Through all the wide border his steed was ti\.e best ; 
And save his good broadsword he weapon had none, — 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone I 
So faithful in lore, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar t 

fie dtald not lor bi^ce, and he stopped not for stone $ 

He swam the Eske Biver where ford there was none $— 

But, ere he alighted at l^etherbj gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in bve, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar I 

So boldlj he entered the Netherby Hall, 
Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ! - 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his SWord, — 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word, — 
« Oh I come ye in peace here, or come ye in war ? — 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ** 
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^ I long wooed your daughter ; my suit you denied : 
Loye swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its (ide ! 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ! 
There be maidens in Scotland, more bvely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar I 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, — 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup I 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, — 
With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar ; — 
^ Now tread we a measure I " said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his foim, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume. 
And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better, by fio*. 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinrar ! ** 

One touch to her hand, — and one word in her ear, — 

When they reached the hall-door, where the charger stood 

near; — 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung 1 — 
^ She is won I — we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They 11 have fleet steeds that follow ! " quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby dan ; 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ; 

There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lea I 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see I — 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, j 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 
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LESSON OIL 
ITie Spectre Pig, — O. W. Holmes. 

It was the stalwart butcher man, 

That knit his swarthy brow, 
And said the gentle pig must die. 

And sealed it with a vow. 

And oh ! it was the gentle pig 

Lay stretched upon the ground ; 
And ah ! it was the cruel knife 

His little heart that found ! 

They took him then, those wicked men, 

They trailed him all along ; 
They put a stick between his lips. 

And through his heels a thong. 

And round and round an oaken beam, 

A hempen cord fhey flung ; 
And like a mighty pendulum. 

All solemnly he swung ! 

Now say thy prayers, thou sinful man 

And think what thou hast done, 
And reafd thy catechism well. 

Thou bloody-minded one ; 

For if his sprite should walk by night, 
It better were for thee, 
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That thou wert mouldering in the ground. 
Or bleaching in the sea. 

It was the savage butcher then, 

That made a mock of sin ; 
And swore a very wicked oatbi 

He did not care a pin. 

It was the butcher's youngest sony — 
His voice was broke with sighs ; 

And with hb pocket-handkeprchief 
He wiped bis little eyes. 

All young and ignorant was he. 

But innocent and mild; 
And .in bis soft simpUcity 

Out spoke the twdcr child; ^^^ 

^ O, father, father! list to me: 
The pig is deadly sick ; 
And men have bung Mm by bis heels. 
And fed him with a .s#cA: I " 

It was the bloody butcher then, 
That laughed as he would die ; 

Yet did he soothe the spjtxo wing childly 
And bid Jum ^ot to cary i*^ 

" O Nathan, Nathan ! what *s a pig, 

That thou shouldst weep and wail? — 
Come, beax tbee like a butcher!s child. 
And thou shalt have bis tail ! " 
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It was the butchei's daught^ then, 

So slender and so fair, 
That sobbed as if her heart would break, 

And tore her yellow hair; 

And thus she spoke in thrilling tone, 

Fast fell the tear-drops big : — 
^ Ah ! woe is me ! Alas ! alas ! 
The pig ! the pig ! the pig ! " 

Then did her wicked father's lips 

Make merry with her woe, 
And called her many a naughty niOBiei 

Because she whimpered^ so. 

Ye need not weep, ye genlie one. 

In vain your tears are shed ; 
Ye cannot wash his crimson hand. 

Ye cannot soothe the dead. 

The bright sun folded on his breast 

His robes of rosy flame ; 
And softly over all the west 

The shades of evening came. 

He fdept; — and troops of murdered pigB 

Were busy with his dreams ; 
Loud rang their wild, unearthly shrieks. 

While yawned their mortal seams. 
25 
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The clock strack twelve : — the dead hath beard ! 

He opened both his eyes ; 
And sullenly he shook his tail, 

To lash the feeding flies. 

One quiver of the hempen cord, — 

One struggle and one bound, — 
With stiffened limb and leaden eye 

The pig was on the ground ! 

And straight towards the sleeper's hoiu* 

His fearful way he wended ; 
And hooting owl and hovering bat 

On midnight wing attended. 

Back flew the bolt, up rose the latch. 

And open swung the door ; 
And little mincing feet were heard, 

Pat, pat, along the floor. 

Two hoofs upon the sandy floor, 

And two upon the bed, — 
And they are breathing side by side, — 

The living and the dead ! 

Now wake, now wake, thou butcher man ! 

What makes thy cheek so pale ? 
Take hold, take hold ; — thou dost not fear 

To clasp a spectre's tail ! 

Untwisted every winding coil. 

The shuddering wretch took hold ; 
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All like an icicle it seemed, 
So tapering and so cold. 

Thou com'sjt with me, thou butcher man, — 

He strives to lose his grasp ; 
But faster than the clinging vine 

Those twining spirals clasp. 

And open, open swung the door. 

And fleeter than the wind, 
The shadowy spectre swept before, 

The butcher trailed behind. 

Fast fled the darkness of the night, 

And morn rose faint and dim ; — 
They called full loud, they knocked full long,-— 

They did not waken him. 

Straight, straight towards that oaken beam 

A trampled pathway ran ; — 
A ghastly shape was swinging there,— 

It was the butcher mem ! 
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LESSON CIH. 

Dialogue. — 3%6 Politicians. — Murpb y. 

QuiDinjNC, SERTAirr, Bazob. 

[Qdidhukc at a iabie, taiih newtpapersj pamphkttj eie^ off 
around hinu] 

Quid. Six and three is nine, — seven and four is 
eleven, and esmry one — let me see, 126 millions, — 
199 thousand 328, — and all this with about -^ where, 
Where's the amount of specie ? Here, here ! — with 
about 15 millioa in specie, all this great speculation ! 
Good, good! Why then, how are we ruined? — 
bow are we mined ? What says the land-ta:x at 4 
shillings in the pound ? — two million ; now where's 
my new assessment ? — here, here ! the 6th part of 
twenty ; — 5 in two I can't, but 5 in 20 [Paw^e] right 
4 times, — why then, upon my new assessment there's 
4 million! — how are we ruined? What says malt, 
cider, and 'mum? — eleven and carry one, — nought 
and go to — good, good! — malt, hops, cider, and 
'mum. Then there's the wine license ; -and the Gin 
Act is no bad article. If the people will shoot fire 
down their throats, why, in a Christian country, they 
should pay as much as possible for suicide. Salt, 
good ! Sugars, very good ! Window-lights, — good 
again! Stamp duty, that's not so well; — it will 
have a bad effect upon the newspapers ; and we 
shan't have enough of politics. But there's the lot- 
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tery ; — where's my new scheme for a lottery ? — here 
it is. Now for the amount of the whole, — how are 
we ruined? Seven and carry nought, — nought and 
carry 1 — 

[Enter SerwrntJ] 

Ser. 3ur, air ! 

Quid. Hold your tongue, blockhead ! you '11 put 
me out ! Nought and carry one — 

Ser. Counsellor Codicil will be with you pres- 
ently — 

Quid. Pr'ythee be quiet, sirrah. How are we 
ruined ? 

Ser. Ay, I'm confidous as how you may thank 
yourself for your own ruination. 

Quid. Ruin the nation ! — hold your tongue, you 
idiot. I'm raising the supplies within the year. How 
many did I carry ? 

Ser. Yes, you have carried your pigs to a fine mar- 
ket. 

Quid. Gret out of the room, sirrah ; get out of the 
room ! [ Turning him out] 

[Enter Razor, with shaving oup and brushy etc."] 

Friend Razor, I'm glad to see thee. Well, hast any 
news ? 

- Razor. A budget ! I left a gentleman half-shaved, 
in my shop over the way ; it came into my head of a 
sudden, so I could not be at ease till I told you. 

Quid. That's kind, that's kind, friend Razor. 
Never mind the gentleman ; he can wait. 
Raz. Yes, so he can ; he can wait, 
26* 
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Qtd(L Come, now let 's bear, what is't? 

Raz, I shaved a great man's butler to-day. 

Quid. Did ye? 

Raz. I did. 

Quid, Aye ! 

Raz. Very true. [Both shake their headsJ] 

Quid. What did he say ? 

Raz, Nothing. 

Quid. Hum! How did he look ? 

Raz. Full of thought 

Quid. Aye ! full of thought ; what can that mean ? 

Raz. It must mean something. [Staring' ai e^ich 
other.] 

Quid. Mayhap somebody may be going out of 
place ? 

Raz. Like enough; — there's something at the 
bottom, when a great man's butler looks grave. 
Things can 't hold out in this manner. Master Quid- 
nunc ! Kingdoms rise and fall. Luxury will be the 
ruin of us ; it will indeed ! [Stares at him.] 

Quid. Pray now, friend Razor, do you find busi- 
ness as current now as before the war ? 

Raz. No, no. I have not made a wig the dickens 
knows when* I can 't mind it for thinking of my 
poor country. 

Quid. That is generous, friend Razor. , 

Raz. Yes ; I can 't give my mind to anything, for 
thinking of my country. And when I was in Bedlam, 
it was the same. I could think of nothing else, in 
Bedlam, but poor old England ; and so they said as 
how I tvas incurable for it. 
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QuicL Bodkins ! They might as well say the same 
of me. 

Raz. So they might. Well, your servant, Mr. 
Quidnunc. I '11 go and shave the rest of the gentle- 
man's face. Poor old England! [Sig'ks cmd shakes 
his headj gt>if^.] 

Quid. But hark ye, friend Razor ! ask the gentle- 
man if he has got any news ! 

Raz. I will, I will. 

Quid. And, do ye hear ? Com e and tell me, if he has. 

Baz. I will, I will. Poor old England ! [ Ooing, 

returns.] O, Mr. Quidnunc, I want to ask you: — 

pray now, — 

[Enter Serwjmt.^ 

Ser. Glemini, gemini ! How can a man hitve so 
littie difference for his customer ? 

QidA I tell youj siitah, — ^ 

8er. The gentleman keeps such a bawling yonder. 
For shame, Mr. Razor ! You '11 be a bankrupper like 
my master, with such a house full of children as you 
have, — pretty little things, — that's what you will. 

Raz. I'm a coming, I 'm a coming, sir. I say, 
Mr. Quidnunc, I can 't sleep in my bed, for thinking 
what will become of the Protestants, if the Papists 
should get the better in the present war ? 

Quid. I '11 tell you. The geographer of our coffee- 
house was saying, the other day, that there is a huge 
tract of land about the poles where the Protestants 
may retire, and that the Papists will never be able to 
beat them thence, if the northern powers hold together, 
and the Grand Turk makes a diversion in their favor. 
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Raz. [Lauffhs.] That makes me easy; — I'm 
glad the Protestantts will know where to go, if the 
Papists should get the better. [Going, returns.] O, 
Mr. Quidnunc, hark ye ! India bonds have risen. 

Quid. Have they ? — how much ? 

Jtaz, A Jew peddler said, in my shop, as how they 
had risen three-sixteenths. 

Quid. Why, then, that makes some amends for 
the price of corn. 

JRaz. So it does, so it does. Good bye, Mr. Quid- 
nunc ! I 'm glad the poor Protestants know where to 
go. I shall then have a night's rest, mayhap. 

lEnter Servant,'] 

Ser. Gemini, gemini! Mr. Razor! Mr. Razor! 
The gentleman you left half-shaved will come up after 
you, let me do what I wilL He is raving angry with 
you. Run for your life ! Gemini ! gemini! Here he i 
is ! [Hwrries out] 

[Enter a man hatf-ehavedy in a furious passianJ] I 

Mm. You good-for-nothing vagabond ! I '11 teach 
you to leave a man half-shaved till you have discussed 
the politics of Europe, forsooth ! 

[Kicks out Razor; Quidnunc hurries out, in alarm.] I 
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LESSON CIV. 

The JackdavJ. — Cowpsr. 

There is a bird, who, by bis coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 

Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church. 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 

And dormitory too. 

Above the steeple shines a plate. 
That turns and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather. 
Look up ! — your brain begins to swim, — 
'Tis in the clouds, — that pleases him. 

He chooses it the rather. 

Fond of the speculative height, 
Thither he wings his airy flight. 

And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the raree-show, 
That occupy mankind below, 

Secure and at his ease. 

You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises. 

If he should chance to fall. 
No ; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 



He sees that this great roundabout) 
The world, with all its motley rout, — 

Church, army, physic, law, — 
Its custom and its business, 
Is no concern at all of his, • 

And says — what says he ? — " Caw ! '* 

Thrice happy bird ! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And sick of having seen 'em. 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between 'em. 
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The Triumph of Kvblai Khan. — A Legend of China. 
Barham. 

[The legitimate Emperor having basely fled, on the approach of 
the great Tartar invader, and abandoned his Empress and court to 
the mercy of the victor ; the latter, in the spirit of a chivalrons war- 
rior, stakes his further success on a challenge to encounter three of 
the bravest heroes of the Chinese army.] 

Directions for Reading and Recitation. — The style of the piece 
being that of extravagant burlesque, the whole manner, in read- 
ing and recitation, is that of grotesque and humorous caricature^ in 
tone, and representative action. 

The heroes were tall and terrible chaps, 

Of warlike fame untarnished ; 
Two peacocks' feathers in each of their caps, 

And their helmets of pasteboard varnished ; 
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Their shoulder-guards, and breast-plates fair, 
Were made of cotton, and stuffed with hair ; 
Their steps were fleet, and their aims were strong; 
Their eyes were fierce, and their beards were long ; 
And each, besides a bow and mace, 

Carried a terrible silken shield, 
Pictured whereon was a hideous face, 

To &ight the foemen out of the field. 
Each at his back a banner bore ; 

Through a hollow bamboo its staff was thrust; 
And of the placards, behind and before, 

ITiat called him " brave," and ihtSy " robust" 
The chosen ground was the palace lawn ; 

The fence was framed, and the swords were drawn ; 
The three from the east, the Khan from the west. 
To meet in the middle their steps addressed. 

Side by side advanced the three. 
All heroes of one stamp ; 

Side by side, and knee by knee, 
With very deliberate tramp. 
When they almost met their Tartar foe. 

Who towards them came at a swifler pace, 
They stopped at once, in a fearful row, 

And held their shields out towards his face ; 
Then, working secret wires within. 

Made the terrible faces squint and grin ; 
And they trusted by this decisive plan 
To frighten away the Tartar Khan. 

But lo and behold! the Tartar Khan 

Was not prepared to take the hint ; 
He looked at the shields, — that fearless man I 

And ^ Ho ! " said he, ^ you may grin and squint I " 
Then in both his hands his sword raised he. 
To shatter the shields of the warlike three. 
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This showed a hearty oa the Tartar*s part, 

For which the three were not prepared ; 
They stepped, in a crwA^ some paees badcy 
And opened their eyei and mouths, and stared. 
« Why stay we here?" cried valiant Fli, 
<<Ohl fly we hence!" cried dauntless Flee, 
And, in mighty dismay, 
Shun-fo ran away. 

I know not which might soonest hie. 

Or which was the fleetest of all the three ;— 

Their flags were all to ribands torn 

By the carrent of air, so fast their flight; 
The peacock plumes from their caps were borne, 

And they showed no feather, except the tchite. 
And as they ran, the bold placard 

That proclaimed them ^ brave,'* was their shield and gnaid. 
Their flight had tamed it towards the Khan, 
Who never perceived they were brave, till they ran. 

The Tartar bold pursued their flight. 

And deft them down from crown to heel ; 
And his eyes gleamed bright with his grim delighti 

As then on his cue he wiped the steel. 
He bowed to the queen and her ladies fair ; 

His face was flecked with spirits of gore ; 
** Well leave these three to the doctor's care, 

And now, sweet queen, I am ready for more I ** 

And the Empress spake, and said, ^ O, Khan, 
Since you have shown yourself such a vatoroas maOy 
And slain the piime of our warriors thus, 
Tou will not be afraid of a match with as. 
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So whet your sword on die edge of your shield. 
Till I and my ladies come into the field.** 

Knblai bowed with infinite grace. 

Smiled in a very bewitching way. 
Wiped die blood from off his fiice, 

And made reply to the Empress gay : 
** O, kdy bdid, O, kdy bright, 

To slaughter men I have little care ; — 
Send more of such, if you think it right ; — 

But I draw not swords on dames so fidr, 
A match with you and your ladies sweet. 
Is what would make my bliss complete ; 
But that which thus would sweeten life. 
Is a match in love, and not in strife." 

So the Empress bowed low, with most lady-Hke ease. 
And answered, ^ Brave khan, be it just as you please.* 
Their he dflDoed them by fours, by tens, and by scores. 
Over oharooal pots that were set at the doors ; 
The town of Einsai was full of delight; — 

Oh I a wonderful man was the Tartar khan, 
And he conquered in love whom he couldn't in fight 



LESSON CVL 

The Frenehmcm^s Lesson. ^'Home Journal. 

Frenehnum. Ha ! my Mend! I have met one very 
strafige name in my lesson. Vat you call Hnhu^h^ 
— eh? 

7\aor. "Huff." 

26 
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Fr. Tres bien, "huff;" and "snuff" you spell 
S'lPO'ii'g'h ? 

Tut. Oh ! no, no ! « Snuff " is spelled s-r^^ff. In 
fact, words in o-Vrg-h are a little irregular. 

Fr. Ah, very good ! — ' tis beautiful language ! 
H^Mi-g'h is " huff." I will remember ; and, of course, 
C'O'Urff-h is " cuff." I have a bad " cuff," — eh ? 

7\d. No, that is wrong ; we say " kauff," — not 
"cuff." 

Fr. " Kauff," eh ? « Huff," and " kauff ; " and, — 
pardonnez moi^ — how you call d-o-vrg-h — "duff," 
— eh? — is it "duff?" 

Tut. No, not "duff." 

Fr. Not " duff ! " Ah, oni ; I understand, — it is 
"dauff," — eh? 

Tut. No; dro-vrg'h spells "doe." 

Fr. " Doe ! " It is ver* fine ! wonderful language! 
It is " doe ; " and t-o-u-g-h is " toe," certainment. 
My beef-steak is very " toe." 

Tut. Oh ! no, no ! You should say " tuff." 

Fr. "Tuff!" and the thing the farmer uses, — 
how you call him, p-l-o-tt-g-hj — "pluff," is it? Ila! 
you smile. I see that I am wrong ;. it must be " pluff." 
No ? then it is " ploe," like " doe ? " It is one beau- 
tiful language ! ver' fine ! — " ploe ! " 

Tut. You are still wrong, my friend ; it is " plow." 

Fr. " Plow ! " Wonderful language ! I shall un- 
derstand ver' soon. "Plow," "doe," "kauff;" — 
and, one more, ro-u-g-k — what you call General 
Taylor, — "Rauff and Ready?" No? then "Row 
and Ready?" 
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Tut. No; r-o-Vrg'h spells "raff." 

Fr, "Ruff," ha? Let me not forget R-o^-g-h 
\B "raff," and ft-o-w-g--A b "buff,"— ha? 

Tut. No; "bow." 

JFV. Ah ! 'tis ver* simple ! wonderful language ! 
But I have had vat you call c-w-o-w-g'-A, — ha? Vat 
you call him ? — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 



LESSON CVIL 
Death of the Old Year. — Tennyson. 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing ! 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the Old Year lies a dying. 
Old Year, you must not die, 
You came to us so readily. 
You lived with us so steadily. 
Old Year, you shall not die. 

He lietb still : he doth not move : 
He will not see the dawn of day ; — 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend and a trae, trae love, 
And the New Year will take 'em away. 
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Old Year, you miut not go. 
80 long aa you have been with us. 
Such joy as yon have aeetn with nsy 

Old year, you shall not go. 

He £pothed his btunpers to the brim ; 

A jollier year we shall not see : 
But though his eyes are growing dim. 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 

Old Year, you shall not die : 
We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I 've half a mind to die with you. 
Old Year, if you must die. 

He was full of joke and jest ; 

But all his merry quips aie o'er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste. 
But he '11 be dead before. 

Every one for his own. , 
The night is starry and cold, my fri^ids. 
And the New Year blithe and bold, ray friends. 
Comes up to take his own. 

How hard he breathes ! — over the snow 

I heard just now the crowing cook : 
The shadows flicker to and fro : 
The cri<^et chirps : the light bums low : — 
'Tis nearly twelve o^dock. 
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Shake hands, before you die ! 
Old Year, we 'U dearly rue for you : 
What is it we can do for you ? — 

Speak out before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin : — 

Alack ! our friend is gone ! 
Close up his eyes : tie up his chin : — 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There 's a new foot on the floor, my friends, 
And a new face at the door, my friends, 
A new face at the door ! 



LESSON CVIIl. 
Ode to the Sea-serpent — Punch. 

Frok what abysses of the unfathomed sea 
Tumest thou up, Great Serpent, now and then. 

If we may venture to believe in thee 
And affidavits of seafaring men ? 

What whirlpool gulf to thee affords a home ? 

Amid the unknown depths where dost thou dwell ? 
If, — like the mermaid, with her glass and comb, — 

Thou art not what the vulgar call a " sell.*' 

Art thou, indeed, a serpent, and no sham ? 
Or, if po serpent, a prodigious eel, 
26* 
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An entity, though modified bj flam, 

A baa^g ahark, or monstrous kind of seal? 

1 11 think that thou a true Ophidian art ; 

I cannot say a reptile of the deep, 
Because thou dost not play a reptUe's part ; 

Thou swimmest, it appears, and dost not creep. 

The captain was not Walker, but M'Quha, 
1 11 trust, by whom thou, some time since, wast seen ; 

And him who says he saw thee, t 'other di^y, 
I will not bid address the corps marine. 

Sea<serpent,4uii thou Tenomous, or not? 

What sort of snake may be thy class and style ? 
That of Mud-Python, by Apollo shot. 

And mentioned, — rather oflten, — by Carlyle ? 

Or, art thou but a serpent of the mind ? — 

Doubts, though subdued, will oft recur again,— 

A serpent of the yisionary kind, 

Proceeding from the grog-oppressed brain ? 

Art thou a giant adder, or huge asp. 

And hast thou got a rattle at thy tail ? 
If of the boa species, couldst thou clasp 

Within thy folds, and suffocate, a whale? 

How long art thou ? -— Some sixty feet, they s^y, 
And more, — but how much more they do not know : 

I fancy thou couldst reach across a bay 
From head to head, a dozen miles or so. 

Scales hast thou got, of course ; — but what 's thy weight ? 
On either side 'tis said thou hast a fi% 
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A crest^ too, on thy neck, deponents state, 
A aawHshaped ridge of flabby, dabby skin. 

If I could clutch thee, — in a giant's grip, — 
Gould I retain thee in that grasp sublime ? 

Wouldst thou not quickly through my fingers Slip^ 
Being all over glazed with fishy slime? 

Hast thou a forked tongue, — and dost thou hiss 
If ever thou art bored with Ocean's play ? 

And is it the correct hypothesis 

That thou by gills or lungs dost breathe thy way ? 

What spines, or spikes, or daws, or nails, or fin, 
Or paddle, Oceannserpent, dost thou bear ? 

What kind of teeth show'st thou, when thou dost grin ? — 
A set that probably would make one stare. 

What is thy diet ? Canst thou gulp a shoal 

Of herrings ? Or hast thou the gorge and room 

To bolt &t porpoises and dolphins, whole. 
By dozens, e'en as oysters we consume? 

Art thou alone, thou serpent, on the brine, 

The sole surviving member of thy race ? 
Is there no brother, sister, wife, of thine, 

But thou alone afloat on Ocean's face? 

If such a calculation may be made, — - 
Thine age at what a figure may we take ? 

When first the granite mountain-stones were laid, 
Wast thou not present there and then, old snake ? 

What fossil Sauiians in thy time have been? 
How many Mammoths crumbled into mould ! 
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What geologic periods hast thou seen, 

Long as the tail thou doubtless canst unfold f 

As a dead whale, but as a whale, though dead, 
Thy floating bulk a British crew did strike ; 

And, so far, none will question what thej said, 
That thou unto a whale wast very like. 

A flock of birds, a record rather loose. 

Describes as hovering o'er thy lengthy hull ; 

Among them, doubtless, there was many a goose, 
And, also, several of the genus gulL 



LESSON CIX. 

Chody Blake cmd Ha/rry GilL — Wordsworth. 

Oh I what 's the matter ? — what 's the matter ? 

What is 't that ails young Harry Gill ? 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 
Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 

Good duffle gray, and flannel fine ; 
He has a blanket on his back. 

And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, December, and in July, 

Tib all the same with Harry Gill ; 
The neighbors tell, and tell you truly, 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
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At nighty at mornmgy and at noon, 

Tis all the same with Hany Gill ; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moiH^ 

His teeth they chatter, chatter stilL 

Young Hany was a lusty draper, 

And who so stout of limb as he ? 
His cheeks were red as ruddy dover. 

His voice was like the Y<uce of three. 
Auld Gk>ody Blake was old and pooit 

Bl fed she was, and thinly dad ; 
And any man who passed her door. 

Might see how poor a but she had. 

All day she spun in her poor dwelling^ 

And then her three hours' work at night 1 
Alas ! 'twas hardly worth the telling, 

It would not pay for candle-light. 
This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire, — 

Her hut was on a cold hillside ; 
And in that country coals are dear, 

For they come far by wind and tide. 

By the same fire to boil their pottage. 

Two poor old dames, as I have known, 
Will often live in one small cottage ; 

But she, poor woman, dwelt alone. 
Twas well enough when summer came. 

The long, warm, lightsome summer day ; 
Then at her door the canty dame 

Would sit, as any linnet gay. 

But when the ice our streams did fetter. 
Oh I then how her old bones would shake ! 
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Yoa would have said, if yoa had met her, 
Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 

Her evenings then were dull and dead : 
Sad case it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to bed. 
And then for cold not sleep a wink. 

Oh I joy for her 1 whene'er in winter. 

The winds at night had made a rout, 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 

And many a rotten bough about. 
Tet never had she, well or sick. 

As every man who knew her says, 
A pile beforehand, wood or stick. 

Enough to warm her for three days. 

Now when the frost was past enduring, 

And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could anything be more alluring. 

Than a^ old hedge to Goody Blake ? 
And BOW and then, it must be said. 

When her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed, 

To seek the hedge of Harry GilL 

Now Harry, he had long suspected 

This trespass of old Goody Blake, 
And vowed that she should be detected, 

And he on her would vengeance take ; 
And oft from his warm fire he 'd go. 

And to the fields his road would take. 
And there, at night, in frost and snow. 

He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 
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And, once, behind a rick of barley, 

Thus looking out did Harry stand ; 
The moon was full, and shining clearly, 

And crisp with frost the stubble land : — 
He hears a noise, — he 's all awake, — 

Again I — on tiptoe down the hill 
He softiy creeps — 'Tis Goody Blake I 

She 's at the hedge of Harry Gill. 

Bight glad was he when he beheld her : 

Stick after stick did Goody pull ; 
He stood behind a bush of elder, 

Till she had filled her apron full. — 
When with her load she turned about, 

The by-road back again to take. 
He started forward with a shout, 

And sprang upon poor Gkx)dy Blake. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her, 

And by the arm he held her fast ; 
And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 

And cried, " I Ve caught you then at last I " 
Then Goody, who had nothing said, 

Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 
And, kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 

To God who is the judge of all. 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearing. 

While Harry held her by the arm, — 
^ God ! who art never out of hearing. 

Oh I may he never more be warm I " — 
The cold, cold moon above her head. 

Thus on her knees did Goody pray ; 
Young Harry heard what she had said, 

And icy cold he turned away. 
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He went complainings all the morrow, 

That he was cold and very dull : 
HiB &ce was gloom, his heart was sorxoWf - 

Alas that daj for Harry Gilll 
That day he wore a riding-coat. 

But not a whit the warmer he ; 
Another was on Thorsdaj hrooght. 

And, ere the Sabbath, he had three. 

TVas aU in vain, a useless matter. 

And blankets were about him pinned : 
Yet still his jaws and teeth thej clatter, 

lake a loose casement in the wind. 
And Harr/s flesh it fell awaj ; 

And all who see him say 'tis plain, 
That live as long as live he may. 

He never will be warm again. 

No word to any man he utters, 
A-bed or up, to young or old ; 

But ever to himself he mutters, 
« Poor Harry Gill is very cold!" — 

A-bed or up, by night or day. 

His teeth they chatter, chatter stilL 

Now think, ye farmers all, I pray. 
Of Goody Blake and Barrj GilL 
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